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A LADY IN HER OWN RIGHT. 



CHAPTER I. 

A FAMILY group stood at the door of a country house 
in Herefordshire. The quaint picturesque house, with 
its many gables and projecting windows, was called 
Oldcourt, and gave its name to a small village which 
had gradually clustered around it 

The group at the door consisted of a gentleman who 
might have turned sixty; of his wife, who had seen 
fewer birthdays, perhaps, by ten ; of an only son who 
had counted twenty-five, and whose clerical dress at 
once denoted his profession; and of a young lady of 
nineteen. 

The three persons first mentioned were waving their 
adteux to some friends whose retreating carriage swept 
down the drive. The demoiselle, her eyes fixed on the 
ground, stood motionless, as if she had little interest in 
the matter. 
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2 A LADY IN HER OWN EIGHT. 

Yet the countenance, gradually lifted as the sound of 
the wheels died away, was neither sullen nor unintelU- 
gent. The lustrous dark eyes were full of life and 
feeling ; the wide and finely arched brow bespoke both 
intellect and refinement. 

The elder Mr. Arundel turned to her with a grave 
look, which, in spite of his genial face, almost amounted 
to reproach. 

"I am going to find serious fault with you, Lady 
Rainford," he said. 

The young lady looked at him inquiringly, and saw 
that he was in earnest. Then, as if deprecating his 
censure, she laid her hand on his arm and replied^ 

"I guess what you are going to blam« me for ; but 
indeed I can't help it, I can't alter my nature." 

"A very inadmissible plea, Carry; a professed inability 
to correct our errors simply means a desire to persist in 
them. Now let me say that the habitual indifference 
with which you treat our guests — those, for instance, who 
have just left us — ^is a very serious error, 

" Dear Mr. Arundel, what can I do ? — Is it possable 
for me to feign a deep interest in Mrs. Marriott's hourly 
bulletins as to the progress of her baby's last tooth, or 
to go into ecstasies when Edward Thomas recites 

* The spacious fwrmanent on high * ? 

Upon my word, 1 can't do it. I know I ought to have 
condoled with him, like his amiable governess, when he 
roared so to cram himself with green currants; but I 
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am a&aid, in her place, I should simply have introduced 
him to the nearest birch." 

" Now, Lady Rainford," broke in young Balph Arun- 
del, "I ifon't hear you slander yourself by pretending 
to dislike children. You made a complete pet of Char- 
lotte Marriott" 

^' Yes, because she amused me, and liked to hear £Edry 
tales," replied her perverse ladyship, who had often a 
trick of making herself out worse than she was. " I 
would have been as civil to her parents if they had 
cared for the * Arabian Nights,' or for the stories of 
King Arthur. But I could not get up a breathless 
interest with Mr. Marriott about the Gloucester cattle 
show and his prize heifer." 

"No one blames you," cried Balph, smiling, "for not 
caring about prize heifers on their own account ; but it 
would do you no harm if a matter of so much interest 
to your neighbour had, for that reason, a little for 
yourself." 

"Besides, you may be misunderstood," said Mr. 
Arundel. ^'Your indifference may be set down to 
pride." 

" Or rudeness," laughed the culprit 

" Or want of heart," observed Mrs. Arundel, patting 
her cheek. 

"A charge ycm would be sure to believe!" said the 
younger lady, twining her arln round the elder one. 

"Or," pursued Mr. Arundel with wicked gravity, 
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4 X LADY IN HEK OWN RIGHT. 

" jom silence might be ascribed to fihyness, or ignorance 
of social conrtesiee." 

Tbe muden, who had seemed perfecfly nnconcemed 
by the formei auppoaitions respecting her, was corioaaly, 
CTen painfully, afifected by the last. By degrees her 
whole face was Bnfiused by a blush so crimson that, to 
conceal it, she stooped for the rake that lay on the 
ground, and used it rather wildly in scattering the newly- 
mown grass over the lawn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Amndel, and Balph, stroll down the 
walk, inviting Lady iRainford to accompany them. Bat 
the latter is still too mach engrossed with her rake to 
answer. Thns there is an opportune pause, of which we 
shall take adrantage to say a few words touching the 
recent interlocutors. 

The elder Mr. Amndel was a man of what is termed 
good family. We mention this as a fact which the 
reader cfin take for what it is worth. Even in oar day 
there are theorists who connect pure blood with noble 
qualities — a view which we need not dispute if its 
neceasai'j- convcrsu bu admitted, that wherever there are 
noble qiialities there must be pure blood, 

Mr. Arundel had inherited not only an old name bat 
some fortune, improved in early life by fair business as 
a Chancery barrister. lie had been the intimate friend 
' the late Lord Rainford's grandfather. The conduct 

jQore than one Chancery suit had broaght Mr. Aran- 

■into close connexion with the Kainford &mily, and 
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in retiring from his profession into Herefordshire, lie 
had consented, from motives of friendship rather than 
of profit, to take the management of the Bainford 
estates which were situated in the same comity. 

The old lord died, and his son and heir, who was 
at the time ill abroad of a mortal sickness, survived 
him but a few months^ never, indeed^ returning alive to 
England. It was then discovered, to the surprise and 
somewhat to the indignation of his relatives, that the 
new lord had married abroad, and had left a widow 
with two very young children. 

Of these the elder, who now succeeded to the Rain- 
foid title and estates, was a boy of three. Caroline, his 
infant sister, was a weak and ailing child, and the 
afifections of the widowed Lady Sainford were centred 
in her bright and healthy boy. Her husband had died 
intestate, but at her request Mr. Arundel continued to 
manage the Kainford property. Lady Rainford loved 
travel and the life of capitals, and it was not eventually 
difficult for Mr. Arundel to persuade her to resign the 
Honourable Caroline Faulkner (Faulkner was the family 
name of the Bainfords) to his wife's care for the greater 
part of every year. Country air and quiet, he urged, 
were most desirable for the delicate child ; so the woman 
of the world at once indulged her inclinations, and 
flattered herself that by doing so she exhibited her 
maternal solicitude. 

The consequence was that, with the exception of the 
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wloter months, when the jonng vidow resided at the 
family seat in Heiefordahire, mother and daoghter spent 
their lives apart. Still moie restricted was the inter' 
course l)etween Caroline and her brother. The latter 
was his motUer'a inseparable companion in London or 
on her contiBental tonni, until he was dismissed by his 
tutor to Eton, which seat of juvenile learning he qnitted 
in due time for the university. 

At Oxford a malignant fever, either ag^^vated or 
induced by bathing after exhaosting efforts in a boat- 
race, suddenly closed the young nobleman's career. 

The shock of this event was almost fatal to Lady 
Bainford, who was at the time in Germany. After a 
brief visit to Kainford, which was now become insup- 
p(»table to her. Lady Bainford, refusing the socie^ 
of her daughter, again repaired to the continent for a 
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This calamity had occurred more than a year before 
the opening of out narrative. The grief of Caroline for 
the loss of her brother, though sincere, was necessarily . 

less keen and lasting than it would have been had the 
ties of nature been drawn closer liy companionship. Ax 
it was, she could not to the full extent realise her 
bereavement ; but she idealised it. The ill-etaned heir 
of Rainf'ord became a sort of poetic hero in his sister's 
-'. and in thinking of him, she mourned rather for 
-nation of her own romance than for an actual 
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It will not be surprising, then, that her sorrow had 
gradnallj subsided into a gentle and somewhat vagoe 
regret. The yoong lady's health, too, so long preca- 
rious, had suddenly improved within the last two years, 
and she could not but feel the renovation of spirit 
derived from a blessing so long withheld from her. 

The worldly position of Caroline Faulkner had been 
greatly altered by her brother's death. The Bainford 
peerage had originally been granted as the reward of 
signal military services to the House of Lancaster. In 
default of male heirs in the direct line, the title de- 
scended to direct female issue before collateral branches 
or their offspring could inherit. It had been the 
design of the Crown by this provision to prevent, if 
possible, the succession of the first Lord Bainford's 
younger son, who was a partisan of the House of York. 
At the time of our narrative there was no male claimant 
in the direct line surviving. Thus it feU, that on her 
brother's death Caroline exchanged the importance 
attached to very moderate expectations from her mother, 
for a rent-roll of something less than twenty thousand 
per annum, and the dignity of baroness in her own 
right. 

For an education, which, on account of her delicate 
healthy had been necessarily wanting in continuity and 
method, the baroness was indebted to Mrs. Arundel and 
to such masters as the town of Hereford, which was not 
&r distant, could supply. Her fonnal education, how- 
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ever, was far lesa influential on her character than those 
tastes and modes of thinking which she had insensibly 
acquired &oni her tiiTonrite aathors. To saj the troth, 
the honra of the young invalid had been whiled away 
by a coarse of reading only too free and desnltoiy. 
Without any desire to disparage that ima^natiTe cul- 
ture wanting which no character is, in the noblest sense, 
either wise or practical, it must be owned that in this 
case an overdeveloped imagination needed the correctiveB 
of matter-of-iact acquirements and a larger knowledge 
of real persons and drcumBtances. Unbounded ge- 
nerosity, chivalrous honour, and external grace — the 
attribntes which her pore but exacting mind had drawn 
from the heroes of song or fiction — formed the ideal 
standard by which the lady tried all who approached 
her. Of imaginatioD's two lessons she had only studied 
that which bids us aspire to, and demand the perfect. 
She lacked the teaching, perhaps still more precious, 
which discloses to us the germs of what is noble under 
common or even uncouth forms. 

Tiiii-. -.v;.,, !.. i heart would thrill at a deed of hero- 
ism, self-sacrilice, or kindness, her appreciation of the 
doer would be instantly chilled by faults which were 
merely on the aiu-iace. Mrs. Marriott, for instance, in 
her liberal benefactions to the poor, would sometimes 
take a tone of authority and patronage quite opposed 
to Lady Rainford's simple delicacy nnder the like 
circumstances ; and she was apt at once to forget Mrs. 
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Marriott's warm heart, and to remember only her osten- 
tations manner. 

This morbid sense of outward grace was beginning 
to make the young lady keenly alive to what was 
unbecoming or absurd in others, to rob her of a 
forbearing charity, and to make her the slave of that 
fastidious taste which she so much indulged. 

It was the more pity, because the young patrician 
had really a heart to spoil She might not be generally 
popular with Mr. Arundel's guests ; but if you could 
have gone into the village of Oldcourt, or looked in at 
the school-house, you might have counted every hand 
in her favour. Of course, she never dreamed of being 
fastidious with the poor. Every call of suffering had 
from her a quick and helpful answer. Sickness found 
her with comforts and sympathy by the lowly bed-side. 
Misfortune trusted to her for advocacy and aid. Very 
proud was the cottage matron when "my lady" took 
baby into her arms, or cut out paper horses and cows 
for the little ones while she chatted with the parents. 
And when in the hamlet some little voice had been 
silenced which was the music of a household, the 
mother's tears have grown less bitter, because the eyes 
of " my lady " were also dim, while her faltering lips 
gently whispered of higher solace than earth can yield. 

Soon after the conversation which we have related 
above, Caroline — though she is of course iJie Lady 
Bainford, we shall chiefly use her Christian name, in 
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order to distiiigaish her from her mother the dovager — 
Caroline, then, portfolio in hand, took her yny thiongh 
the avenue, passed through Mr. Amndel's gate, and, 
crossing the road, scaled with light foot the oppoeite 
bank, which bordered an extensive plantation of firs. 
Penetrating far into the wood, she at last gained aa 
eminence from which the thinned trees admitted a noble 
view of the Wye. The river made a bend at this point, 
and, freeing itself from a sombre wall of rock on the 
farther shore, burst gladly into the tract of open country 
beyond. The yonng lady seated herself, and, aoziona 
to catch the efiect of light on a rain that crowned the 
roc^ barrier opposite, began to sketch rapidly. 

Her task accomplished, she dwelt with dreamy eyes 
on the old pile, ontil the lords of Cscoort Tower seemed 
to pass in procession before her, from the crusader, 
terrible to the infidel and yet vleing in noble courtesy 
with Saladin himself, down to the fiiir-haired scion, a 
mere boy, who made his body a bulwark for the fugitive 
Charles at Worcester. She beheld them in the soft 
moon-light of the past, and free from all those specks 
and tiaws wliicli the common day of the present reveals 
in living heroes. 

"Why is ii," mused the &iir dreamer, "that the 
beings whom I could venerate exist for me only in 
story, or at best but in the report of others? I do not, 
of course, esiK^^t to meet my heroes in chain-annoor, or 
in slashed doublets, but the brave and self-sacrifictng 
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heart, the princely grace — ^haye these, indeed, vanished 
for ever with the forms of chivalry ? Is the soul of 
Bayard dead ? 

" Why is it, that those whom I meet are for the most 
part lost in petty interests — that no ray of high purpose 
ever gleams through the cloudy insipidity of their lives ? 
Were they ever like me ? Shall I ever be like them ? " 

Let us say, in justice to Caroline, that she never 
thought of including in her censure Mr. or Mrs. Arun- 
del, or even Balph, whose downrightness, sometimes 
amounting to bluntness, it might have been thought 
would have jarred greatly on her sense of the becoming. 
But for some cause, possibly because she had been so 
long used to them, Ralph's peculiarities seldom offended 
her. Though often separated from her, he had been 
more or less her companion from her childhood upwards. 

As she is preparing for another sketch, we will leave 
her for a while, and go in quest of Balph. 



CHAPTER U. 

Ralph has been some months ordamed, and is ehortlj 
to proceed to hia first curacy, a sea-port in Wales. Mr. 
Arundel's influence could soon gain preferment for hia 
son and enable him to enjoy the otium cum dignitate 
of a country rector. But this is what neither of them 
want Ralph, especially, desires the self-education that 
is only to be got by hard work. 

In a physical sense, at least, it seems as if he would 
be equal to it. This evening he is on his way home 
from a cricket match, not being too much of a divine to 
shun those social sports which so often unite people 
of vaiiouB classes, and thus develop moral as well as 
bodily health. Tall and robust, swinging his bat to and 
fro in order to get a vent for his energy, he has an air of 
honest elation proper to the man whose runs have 
secured the triumph of his party. 

There is strength, too, though perhaps of another kind, 
n the frank daring face — in the month and chin parti- 

darly — which might at first seem more suited to the 

Idier than to the priest. Yon must look to the delicate 
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moulding of Balph's ample forehead, and, above all, 
you must see him smUe, before you can gueas of how 
much sweetness that bold face is capable. 

Moods of abstraction, while walking, were not un- 
common with Ealph. He was now interrupted in one 
of those bj a decent labouring man. 

*' Your zarvant, Measter Balph ! " 

" What— is't 70U, Fletcher?" 

" Yees, zur. I've had it above a bit on my mind to 
ha' my zay out wi' ye about my lad George. You 
knaws as how I've allast paid rent regular, worked hard, 
and kep' my head up. I did think, and zo did my 
missis, when Jim Byers giv' up his place as groom at 
t'house, as our George might ha' gotten it. Zo we made 
bold to ax." 

" I was never more sorry for anything, Fletcher, than 
that my &ther was obliged to refuse you«" 

" But they zay as it were along 0' your advoice that 
Squoire did it.'* 

** Well, they say right there." 

" Then you give my lad the go-by to put in young 
Tim Andrews, whose fayther's allast at the beer-shop 
when so be he can beg or borrow." 

*' Just for that reason Mr. Arundel took Tim. His 
&ther was worse than none, and would have tried to 
make Tim as bad as himself. You're an honest man, 
and yomr lad has many chances — ^Tim had hardly one, 
his father's name was so against him." 
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" What's the good, then, of being honest and Bober?" 

" Why, in being honest and sober, to be snre," says 
Ralph rather sternly. " Tou don't mean to say that 
it's of no good to you to feel yourself a trae right-acting 
man — no good to be unlike that sot Andrews ?" 

" I bean't meaning that ; but still them as dezarres 
should be helped." 

" That's true, Fletcher ; but at times there are better 
things for a man to do than to stand upon his desenr- 
ings. Now, you've been a good fiiend to John Mit- 
cham, and quite deserved that he should give you and 
the " missis " a row on the river the other night. A 
boy that couldn't swim got out of his depth, and John 
jumped in and brought him to land. John waa wet 
through and had to go home, so you lost your row ; but 
you never thought of being angry with him." 

" Angry wi' him I What I for saving a fellow- 
creatur' ? " 

" Of course you were not. Well, what I'm going to 
say is, that men have characters to be saved as well 
as bodies. Tim Andrews was like a fellow sinking, and 
if I tried to pull him ashoie yon should bear me no 
grudge, though it'a quite true that you deserve more of 
than he does." 

'letcher seemed a lilile softened by this view, which 

ips he adoplcd t!ie more readily because there was 

ice of another -situation for his son. He now told 

how the groom of Squire Thuilea — him as lived 
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near Gloucester — had tu'k to be a Walkerite or some 
other "ite," and hpw the Squoire, who's Church t' back- 
bone, had giv' him warning. Zo Gkorge were after a 
place. He moight be yoimg for a groom, but t'other 
chaps there mun tak' him in hand. 

"Good evening, Fletcher," said Ealph, shaking 
hands with him ; " all's clear between us now, I hope." 

Then he strode on, thinking for the time less of 
Fletcher than of Squire Thurles, who was dismissing a 
good servant because the latter had opinions of his own 
about religion. How easy was it, Balph thought, for 
a naan to plmne himself on being a stanch Churchman on 
grounds that showed him to be an indifferent Christian. 

The young man again began to swing his arm, and 
this time from very unclerical excitement. Balph 
hated shams, and had already se^en, at college and 
elsewhei^, how ugly a grain of character might now and 
then be covered by a thin veneer of orthodoxy, how 
even real zeal in the religious world was often more 
intense on small points of difference than on vital 
ones of agreement. 

Often would he revolve with himself the means of 
allaying the prevalent discords in the Church, or those 
which kept many a good man out of its pale. Often 
would he a^k himself whether one of the primitive 
tests of Christianity — a life fruitful in love and good 
works for Christ's sake — mi^t not be revived with 
advantage now. 
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It fell from Balph's cnstom of lonely meditation that 
he was sometimes absent in society. He conld speak 
easily, and even fluently, when interested either on his 
own account or for the sake of others ; but, from want 
alike of use and interest, he had little skill in the inter- 
change of social trifles. When he did speak, he was 
likely enough to do so with a plainness yery discon- 
certing to the listener. For in his scorn of social 
fictions^ Balph not only stood up for the truth and the 
whole truth, but he would often present it in its most 
remorseless forms and at the most unseasonable moment 
Like many sincere men when young, Balph was some- 
thing of a zealot ; not quite true to his genuine, kindly 
self in the apparent hardness of his sincerity, and a 
little intolerant in his Tery hatred of intolerance. 

He was just now charged with his plain truths. 
From Mx. Thurles his mind had passed to Caroline. 
TVith all his abruptness and want of tact Balph had 
a natural delicacy which kept him from remonstrating 
with her in the presence of his parents. But the young 
mane's heart was troubled for her who had for years 
been to him almost as a sister. He was troubled by 
the words which had fiJlen from her that afternoon. 

Not being disposed to return home quickly, Salph 
bad made a wind by the liyer into the forest. Suddenly 
he saw the object of his thoughts still seated on the spot 
where he left her; but her head was turned from him, 
and she did not catch his step until he stood befor^her. 



/ 
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"You are heedless, Lady Rainford," he said; "that 
hillock is no fit place for you now the mists are rising so 
thickly." 

"I have a mind not to walk home with you," she 
answered, rising with a laugh neyertheless ; " this is 
the second time to-day that you have called me Lady 
Bainford." 

" Indeed ! When did I caU you so before ?" 

"You have a short memory, Sir; it was just after 
the Marriotts left, when we were all talking by the 
door." 

" I confess." 

" But do you repent ? I don't approve of such 
conduct, Ealph, in an old play-fellow." 

'^ Then please not to make me forget again that I 
was such." 

" What do you mean ?" 

"Take my arm and Pll tell you as we walk. My 
father was blaming you for seeming proud and im- 
amiable ; and you turned him off with a laugh. Then 
he hinted that your behaviour might be mistaken for 
bashfulness or ignorance of the world. That reproach, 
though spoken in jest, struck home and hurt you 
deeply." 

"You are rude, Sir, to remind a lady of what was 
painfoL" 

" Not when she bids me talk to my old play-fellow. 
You grant then that you were pained— pained by the 

C 
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charge of a fault in maDiiers, though indifferent to that 
of a cold heart." 

" Yea ! if you will extort what you hare no right to 
know. To be thought cold is only to be disliked, and I 
don't care for cTerybody's liking: but to be thought 
ill-bred is to be despised, and I don't choose to bear that 
from any one." 

" The very point. It is less grief to you, then, to 
fail in the sympathy which is a woman's bond to her 
tellow creatures and her duty to God, than to be laughed 
tit by the foolish for a breach of good taste?" 

Caroline, seriously displeased, withdrew her arm and 
walked on in silence. 

" Ton axe ofiended," continued Ealph ; " will you 
hear my reasons for speaking to yon so plainly?" 

" Pray go on, Mr. Arundel ; you can hardly be more 
severe to me than you have been already." 

" First, let me remind you," said Balph, " that I am 
soon going away. Some frankness may be allowed 
between those who are to part so soon, and perhaps 
for long." 

" I have told you to speak on." 

" In some shape your remembrance will go with me. 
I slmiild like, when I am fiur distant, to picture Caroline 
of iliiiiilVird as I have soon her stand by a poor man's 
riitl»{ri>, witli a smile that wont in-doors like a sunbeam, 
(ir, lit limes alio should have that grave tender look 
whioli \\nA. moro comfort for sad hearts than a world of 
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words. Shall I see her thus ; or must I recall only th^ 
young aristocrat with the cold eye and the lip that 
would be scornful "but or her good taste? Shall I 
think of her as wrapped up in the sense of her intellect 
and refinement, despising the simple pursuits and 
homely manners of her neighbours, and so separated at 
last from her old friend, Ralph, by a fence of punctilios 
that he must always think of h^, even to himself, 
as Baroness of Rainford ? " 

Caroline again slipped her arm into Ralph's, and there 
was a short pause. At length she said — 

" You must think of her, Ralph, as one who had many 
faults, and with whom you were sometimes hard ; but 
who remembered that she was your sister and forgave 
you;' 

Her soft tremulous tone went to Ralph's heart He 
felt that he had been almost unjust to her in his severity, 
as, indeed, he was apt to be towards the faults of those 
for whom he had much regard. He did not reply ; but 
she looked up to him and saw a smile of child-like 
affection that changed his whole face. 

Leaving the plantation, they crossed the road and 
entered Mr. Arundel's gate. The house stood upon 
rising ground, and, approaching it, they both halted to 
mark the level sunlight, which, softened by the mist, 
poured like a tide through the else sombre woods. 

Then Caroline spoke again — 

" I was very unjust to you, Ralph ; yours is true 

C 2 
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endship, for you would make me better. There are 
odieis pediaps who would be willing to add to my 
pleasures ; bat joa care for myaeUl Think when we 
are parted ibat I knew and felt this.'' 

She had never spoken to him before with so much 
tenderness, Peihi^ he had never felt so mnch lor her 
as those simple words excited. 

''Thank yon, Caroline," he answered, and they tamed 
towards the house. There was visible movement within ; 
lights were glancing from window to window, and as 
they drew near the sound of eager voices was heard at 
the door. The next moment a postilion dashed past 
them widi an empty carnage. Then they saw Mr. 
Arundel advancing to meet them. 

''Here is a joyful surprise for you, Caroline,' he 
exclaimed ; ''your mother is just arrived fiom France, 
and eager to see yoa.'' 
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CHAPTER m. 

The dowager Lady Bainford's sndden return to Eng- 
land would have surprised no one who thoroughly knew 
her. In her case the loye of change and excitement 
often gave an impromptu air to the sajings and doings 
of a woman who was circumspection itself in her plans. 
A certain brilliant rapidity lent the semblance of inge- 
nious freshness alike to her most important actions and 
to her premeditated sallies in a drawing-room. She thus 
gained a character for impulsiveness, the value of which 
she fuUy understood. 

Her passionate grief for the loss of her son — ^true and 
abiding as that grief was — exhausted its first intensity 
in less time than she could once have thought possible. 
To her surprise an appetite for the pleasures of society, 
in which she shone, suddenly revived, and her neglected 
daughter, whose position was now brilliant — or might 
easily be made so— became the object of her keen soli- 
citude. To urge to its culmination the bright star of 
Caroline's destiny, and to share in its happy influence, 
were desires which took abrupt but deep root in the 
heart of the dowager. Hence her sudden appearance at 
Mr. Amndel's, from whose dwelling she proposed ta. 
remove Caroline without delay. 
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Few women could have seemed more agreeable in 
person or manners than Lady Eainford when she entered 
the drawing-room at Oldcourt It must be borne in 
mind that we shall b^iceforth use the title Ladj Bain- 
ford to designate the dowager, except in those cases 
where Caroline is obviously intended. 

Like her daughter, Lady Bainford was rather tall; 
but her slight airy figure, charming in its own style, laid 
no claim to that more commanding beauty of which Ca- 
roline had already the promise. Still the dowager could 
put on dignity enough at times, and it became her welL 

Caroline's clear, but often muring, eyes, nose which 
would have been Grecian but for the gentlest inflection 
of the line, " lip curved like an archer's bow " — ^were con- 
trasted in the dowager by eyes piercing in their bright- 
ness, a nose all but retroussS, and a mouth thin and 
mobile. Both had the charm of a pure complexion, 
though the mother was fair and the daughter something 
of a brunette. There was a singular resemblance be- 
tween their voices ; but to the sweet and flexible tones 
of the elder lady the younger added a fulness and 
sometimes a depth which were all her own. We should 
here observe that Caroline's mother was bom in Grer- 
many, and retained a slightly foreign accent, though she 
spoke English with ease and correctness. 

Bapid travelling, so far firom fatiguing Lady Bainford, 
seemed only to have enlivened her. Mrs. Arundel, 
who sometimes cooled towards her guest during her 
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long absences, felt all her powers of captivation return, 
and in the course of dinner again lost her heart to her. 
Before tea the new arriyal was one of the family. 
During that pleasant refection she made minute inqui- 
ries on all points likely to interest the Amndels. She 
supposed the new shrubbery was become quite a feature 
since she saw it. What a screen it would be from the 
east winds ! Did Mr. Arundel still ride his favDurite 
bay mare, or was she pensioned oflF? And so poor old 
BoUicker, the stag-hoimd, was dead at last! The place 
wouldn't seem the same to her without Eollicker. Was 
the second Miss Lowe yet married to Captain Bingham. 
She remembered it was a true affaire de cceur. She 
knew that Mr. Arundel was quietly smiling at her. 

" How hard time makes these men, Mrs. Arundel," 
she continued, "compared with us who mean to carry 
our romance down to grey hairs." 

"Nay, Lady Rainford," began the worthy matron, 
" my husband — " 

"I retract, I retract,^' exclaimed Lady Bainford 
smiling. " Like a true wife, the slightest impeachment of 
her husband's perfections rouses her at once. I must 
really do something to retrieve my character." 

So saying, she glided to the piano and sang with 
charming piquancy, to her own accompaniment, a French 
Chansonnette, the burden of which was the power of 
love to defy the ravages of time. 

All present applauded except Balph. 
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Lady Bainford turned to him. " Don't you lite the 
song? You see bow exacting my vanity is. I can't be 
content withont the praise of everyhody." 

" I rather like the air," answered Ralph ; "tut I'm 
not familiar enough with French to catch the words." 

" That's a great faolt, Ralph. Tou see I take libertiea 
with you. To be backward in your French ia to want 
the key to the highest enjoyment the world can offer in 
literature or society." 

Ralph was not wi^oat his prejudices, and amongst 
them was the antiquated one that the French are 
frivolous and insincere. He replied bluntly — 

" I shouldn't feel any enjoyment in a literature that 
turns upon trifles or glosses over vices. I don't care 
either for the graces of socie^ when one gets them at 
the expense of sincerity." 

" Pardon me," rejoined Lady Bainford, " you must 
have been unfortunate in your experience of the French 
character." 

" I've never been in France," said Balph, with a kind 
of awkward determination; for, honest as he wa^, he saw 
at once that there was something both ridiculous and 
unfair in passing judgment upon a people with whom 
he had had no intercourse. 

" I am glad that you have never been in France," 
replied Lady Rainford. " I shall still hope that you 
will be a convert to my opinion when you have had 
some opportunity of forming your own." 
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Then the lady glanced pleasantly at the various 
scenes of interest which she had visited, and the traits of 
national character which she had observed. Still Balph 
was cnrt and stiff in the few replies that civility extorted, 
for there was a conflict in his mind. Much desiring to 
like Lady Bainford, he could not at first overcome a 
vague feeling of distrust. For this, however, he came 
by degrees to reproach himself. She was so agreeable 
and apparently so frank and genial that he felt his 
heart warm to her, and became positiyely proud of her 
as the mother of Caroline. 

She had been relating several characteristic anecdotes 
of a simple minded cur^ in the South of France. When 
a pause occurred, Mr. Arundel said that a circumstance 
which had escaped him had been recalled to his mind 
hy her mention of the cur^. A clergyman, named 
Watson, had called upon him a few days since, and had 
made particular inquiries for Lady Bainford's address. 

"Indeed! Was he from this neighbourhood?" 
asked the lady quickly. 

" I had never seen him before. He told me that he 
passed his life chiefly abroad.'' 

" Can you describe his appearance ?" 

"He was a tall spare man, and as little like a 
clergyman in manner as possible. In spite of his iron- 
gray hair there was a sort of foppish old-beau look 
about him." 

" And he wished me to write?" 
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" Yes ; ot to see him. Indeed lie eaid he wotdd 
remain in England if there were the slightest chance 
of jour speedy return. '^ gave him yonr address to the 
best of my knowledge." 

" I received no letter ; I suppose it crossed me en 
ronte," said Lady Kainford, exchanging her short cate- 
chetical tone for one of carelessness ; " but, Caroline dear, 
we must have some mercy upon onr kind hostess." 

So saying she rose. Mrs. Amndel — struck by her 
sudden look of fatigue — made little effort to detain her 
guest, who, after the blandest farewells for the night, 
retired with her daughter. 

Mrs. Amndel was now lond in Lady Eainford's praise, 
and rather piqued with her husband for the smile of 
quiet humour which qualified his assent. Kalph said 
little ; but it may be supposed that he was not insen- 
sible to the lady's fascination, as, in order to muse 
quietly upon it, he took up his hat and strolled out into 
the moonlight 

School, college, and study in retirement, before taking 
upon him his solemn duty, had caused those frequent 
and long separations between Ealph and Caroline which 
we have .ilready glanced at. The familiar relation of 
their early years iiiid however been frequently revived, 
time rolled on, a less keen-sighted parent than 

dy Rainford might have been uneasy at the intimacy 
ireen the youth jiiid maiden, conld the brilliant future 
\i» latter have been foreseen. True, before the death 
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of her brother, Caroline's prospects were far firom splen- 
did, and lier union with the heir of a rich and well 
bom country gentleman had seemed no undesirable 
chance in the eyes of the dowager. But the event which 
transferred the family dignities and fortune to Caroline 
made this possible connexion a very different affair. In 
the society of Balph, Lady Bainford now saw nothing 
but peril for her daughter, and the resolution to ward it 
off had been one strong motive for her return. 

Until lately there had been Kttle to apprehend from 
the almost fraternal tie between Balph and Caroline. 
Their affection for each other had been so frank and 
transparent — so unlike eveiything which denotes love 
in its special sense — ^that, even when the young lady's 
position became suddenly aggrandized, Mr. Arundel 
thought it unnecessary to offer any warning to his son : 
perhaps, too, he believed that Balph's approaching 
absence and his duties as a clergyman would soon place 
him beyond the remotest danger. 

Balph was not unaware of the difference of rank which 
now existed between Caroline and himselfl But the 
change in her fortunes had not changed her. There was 
no perceptible difference between Caroline Faulkner and 
Caroline, Baroness of Eainford in her own right. So 
it arose partly from her own nature, always too highly 
toned to be assuming on worldly grounds, and partly from 
Balph's simple ardent character, that in his affection 
for the woman he had almost lost sight of the baroness. 
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As he would never have "been tempted by her position, 
so neither would he have been deterred by it from 
his suit, had he once loved and believed that his love 
Was answered. 

That his feelings towards Caroline became gradually 
deeper and more absorbing, was perhaps due to his 
growing perception of her faults. The interest which 
he felt in preserving her character from them awoke 
him to a keener sense of its beauties. If grieved at 
times by her undue care for the becoming in herself, 
and by her haughty severity to what she deemed petty 
or absurd in others ; her moments of frank confession, 
her generous sympathy with distress, her unfeigned love 
for all that was noble in act or thought, affected him the 
more deeply from their contrast to her besetting errors. 

In three days Caroline would accompany her mother 
to Eainford. The thought that they were to part so 
soon, and the tenderness of her manner to him during 
their walk home, had done much in revealing Balph's 
heart to himself. He felt plainly at last the power 
which had struggled into Ufef and L knew its name. 

And what were Caroline's feelings towards him? 
That they were those of deep regard he could not doubt 
Was it a regard that might be the germ of love? 
There were many dear recollections, perhaps coloured 
by his longings, that made him hope so. Then, sup- 
posing he had a right to hope, how would Lady 
Eainford view the matter? This was a momentous 
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qnestion ; for though Balph himself attached little weight 
to Caroline's superior rank and wealth, he well knew 
how differently they might be estimated by others. 
No wonder, then, that Lady Bainford's manner, which 
seemed to imply an old and tried firiendship for the 
Arundels, was regarded as a bright omen by one whose 
caodid mind was slow to suspect deceit. 

On the whole Balph's moonlight cogitations were 
tolerably sanguine, while there was enough of suspense 
in them to give hope a keener zest. 

A light breeze met him as he mounted the accliyity on 
whose slope the house stood. From thence he saw, 
beyond mead and wood, the winding river shine like 
a silver girdle. Now the moon dipped behind a cloud 
head-land of dark grey, but the air was still luminous, 
and the bark of light seemed again to bear through the 
ether, touching with its own radiance every islet by 
which it passed. As transient as the barrier of cloud, 
as capable of taking glory from a heavenly influence as 
those isles of vapour, seemed all impediments in the 
course of love. 

Again the young man recurred to his near separation 
from Caroline, and the ardour of his dream softened 
into inexpressible tenderness. Happy hours of which 
the sadness is sweeter than all common joy, the shadow 
brighter than all common sunshine I 

As Balph approached the house he gazed on the 
lit window of Caroline's room with emotions that we 
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are afraid to hint at, so absurd would they be tbouglit 
by the few who have never loved, or by the many who 
have ceased to love. On this night it must be owned 
the emotions were rather wasted, for the room in ques- 
tion had been appropriated to Lady Bainford. But 
her maid had not yet been summoned, and Caroline waa 
still with her mother. 

The latter was leaning back in a chintz-covered 
fauteuil. Her eyes were listlessly cast down, but a 
smile, half indulgent, half ironical, hovered on her lips, 
Caroline stood by the mantelpiece of the fine old 
chamber, her head turned away and propped by her 
arm. There was a longer silence than seemed natural 
between a mother and daughter so lately reunited. 

Lady Rainford was the first to break it. " Were I a 
sculptor, my dear Carry, I wouldn't disturb you from 
that attitude for worlds ; but being only a commonplace 
woman, and rather tired with a long day's journey, 
if you've nothing else to say, I'll bid you good 
night." 

Caroline started, and, offering her hand, answered 
gravely, " Good night, mamma I" 

"There's dignity!" laughed Lady Rainford; "and 
so IVe managed to offend your young ladyship so soon, 
and purely on a question of taste." 

" Not to offend me> mamma ; besides, the question was 
one of feeling." 

" Of taste, ma mignonne. I'll grant, if you like, that 
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young Arundel's a paragon of virtue : tut I persist 
in thinking him opinionated and rude." 

" Honest and plain-speaking/' 

^* Tve no doubt he has a sort of barbarous sincerity." 

" If you knew his generous heart — " 

" It would be an agreeable discovery, if I had the 
leisure to make it. In the meantime I^m no moral 
lapidary, and if I'm to admire diamonds they muBt be 
ready cut. What a frown, Carry I Nay, I'll grant 
anything you like. It shall be the perfection of breed- 
ing for a young man to contradict a lady ; the most 
delightftil ease to want words when spoken to ; the 
climax of social experience never to have travelled out 
of his own country, and the beau-ideal of personal grace 
to have the brawny shape of a Herefordshire farmer 
and a bearing to match. Que voulez-vous V 

The lady, who had detained her daughter by the 
hand, now lightly kissed her on the cheek; Caroline 
returned the salutation, but gravely and in silence. 
Lady Rainford observed this, and changed her tone of 
badinage for a serious one. 

" My impulses run away with me, love; but I, too, can 
be very grave at times. I've had reason to be so. For- 
get all that annoys you, and be sure that I'm quite dis- 
posed to think Ralph Arundel a well-meaning young 



man." 



Was it accident, or had the dowager already detected 
Caroline's weak point? Had she accused Ralph of 
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heardessness or pride, Caroline would have heard her 
unmoved, quite satisfied that Balph's character could 
vindicate itself. But to speak of him as unmannered 
and '' well meaning '" was to take from him that dignity 
which Caroline always ascribed to her favourites. She 
shrank inwardly from her mother's careless but incisive 
epithets. She would not grant for a moment that they 
could be applicable to Ralph; but it was strangely 
annoying to her that he could seem ridiculous in the 
eyes of another. 

The unconscious subject of this discussion was still 
lingering near the hall door; for^ through the half open 
window, mother and daughter heard him reply to a loud 
sonorous voice which accosted him by name. 

"Pardon me," cried the person who had addressed 
Ralph, " for troubling you at this late hour ; but I'm 
told the Dowager Lady Bainford arrived here to-night, 
and I wished to ascertain the fact for myself." 

Balph answered the inquiry in the affirmative. A few 
more words were interchanged in a lower tone^ and the re- 
treating steps of the stranger were heard down the avenue. 

Turning to her mother, Caroline was startled to see 
the change in her countenance. Its smooth bland ex- 
pression had given way to one of sharp pain, and her 
hand was tightly pressed to her side. 

" Mamma !" cried Caroline in alarm. The contracted 
features gradually relaxed, and a smile flitted over the 
yet pale face. 
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"Don't be frightened, dearest," said Lady Bainford ; 
" I hope you've"^ good nerves, or I shall sometimes 
shock them by these sadden spasms." 

More than one effort was needed to dispel the daugh- 
ter's anxiety, but it yielded to Lady Eainford's playful 
tone and repeated assurances that her brief seizures 
were free from danger. 

Caroline, this time spontaneously and with a fond 
pressure, took the maternal hand. There was a charm at 
all times in the apparent candour and freshness of the 
dowager's manner, and the sportive tenderness which she 
now infused into it made her winning in the extreme. 
Nor was this tenderness feigned. Her life's great sorrow 
was still recent enough to chasten her volatile disposition, 
and remote enough to make the solace of a daughter's 
regard acceptable. She foresaw too, that Caroline would 
do her credit in society, and proud was the glance which 
the parent, who had scarcely resigned her own pretensions 
to beauty^ now bent upon the upraised £ace of the child. 

" Again good night, dear mamma ! " said Caroline. 
" I wonder, by the way," she added, " who that person 
could be whom we overheard inquiring for you." 

« Hush, Caroline I " 

The voice began sternly and sharply but immediately 
softened. "I suppose, li^e a dutiful daughter, you are 
bent on keeping me tram my rest all night. You see I 
can scold. Now good night indeed, darling ; Fran^oise 
may come to me at once*" 

D 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Lady Rainford's first intention had been to accept 
the hospitalitj of the Arondels for two or three days, 
before proceeding with her daughter to Rainford House. 
The sudden resolution which she announced next 
morning to go forward that daj, was therefore a keen 
disappointment to her entertainers and to Ralph — ^pos- 
siUj to one beside. 

The lady, courteously but decisively, persisted in her 
new purpose, assigning for it plausible reasons whidi 
^he said had occurred to her on reflection. 

"The Arundels would feel sure," she continued, 
"that the motiTe could not be slight irhich cost her 
the sacrifice of leaving them* But they would still be 
her neighbours, and she should hope £>r some speedy 
chance of again enjoying their society." 

Mr« and Mrs;. Arundel could only acquksee with 
K^pret J but Caroline, who now learned the change in 
her mother*s plans for the fii^t time, heard it with 
ttingled wonder and pain« Though her separsiticai ftom 
her £fiends was iK>t likehr to be entire or lasting, she 
felt she could never ag^nin l\x>k upon their loof as 
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her home ; and she had mentally set apart the short 
period of her mother's sojourn for a leave-taking of her 
old haunts and associations. By an unconscious im- 
pulse, however, she shrank from betraying to Lady 
Bainford the thrill of pain caused by her abrupt deci- 
sion. Maintaining a calm look, she threw a rapid 
glance at Ealph, in whose face stem dejection was 
plainly visible. 

Who but a lover can tell the value which poor Balph 
had set upon those parting days with Caroline, of 
which Lady Bainford was so ruthlessly depriving him ? 
He had resolved to put the dearest hope of his life 
to the test in that short period, to gain either an assur- 
ance which would complete his happiness, or failing 
that, to unwind the strong clasp of his love from its 
object reverently and tenderly, and with such solace 
as the farewell proofs of a sister's affection might yield 
him. What wonder then, that he felt a grief akin to 
resentment towards the smooth-smiling lady, who shat- 
tered, at least for the present, the fabric of his day- 
dream with the careless parenthetical words uttered 
between the buttering of her toast and the sipping of 
her coffee ? 

Lady Bainford's quick eye noted the. young man's 
cloudy expression — she suspected the cause, and, wish- 
ing to discover the state of his relations with Caroline, 
tried to engage him in talk. 

" You are very silent, Balph," she observed. " I'm 

D 2 
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afraid you remember our last night^s controversy, and 
have not forgiven your opponent" 

Of course, Balph had now the best possible oppor- 
tunity of answering with a compliment. It must be 
owned that he shamefdlly neglected his privilege. 
Moreover he was at this time really angry with Lady 
Eainford, and to his primitive mind, a compliment under 
the circumstances would have seemed an untruth. 

Not wishing to offend, and unable to please, he 
replied hesitatingly and awkwardly, that he was silent 
because he had nothing to say. 

Caroline observed the look of polite indulgence with 
which her mother accepted this uncourteous rejoinder, 
and coloured as if she herself had been detected in a crime. 

Lady Eainford, however, persisted in her colloquy. 

^* You evade me. Sir," she resumed with a smile. " I 
am too quick-sighted not to see that you have a griev- 
ance, and too much your friend not to ask for a recon- 
ciliation — especially when we are about to part." 

** That's not my fault," said Ealph. 

"You think there's a fault in the case, then? Be 
candid." 

He was compelled to answer, and never felt less 
inclined to answer evasively. 

"If you insist upon knowing, I do think there's a fault" 

" On my part ?" 

" I confess I think so. Caroline has been with us 
all these years as one of oar family, and you take her 
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from US, without giving even a day to soften the pain 
of losing her." 

" Tour reproach," replied Lady Eainford graciously, 
" is a compliment in disguise, for it shows how much 
attached you all are to my Carry. But you have heard 
my reasons." 

**They were reasons of convenience, and I do not think 
convenience ought to weigh against good feeling." 

"Well, you have spoken frankly, and I thank you : — 
talking of convenience, I can see that the glare of the 
sun is quite annoying to Mrs. Arundel. Will you have 
the goodness to let down the blind?" 

Having qualified her politeness with this little saupgan 
of contempt. Lady Rainford glided into other topics. 

But the tenderness which dictated Ralph's blunt 
words, touched Caroline to the quick. She remembered 
how affectionate, even in reproof, she had always found 
him. She remembered the look of thankfolness that 
would steal over his face whenever she had striven ear- 
nestly to perform a duty, or had even been frank to con- 
fess an error. That she was dear to him as a sister, she 
could not doubt ; but there had been this specialty in 
his regard, that he had always been more anxious as to 
what she was in herself, than as to what she was to him. 

And now, more than ever, conscious of his unselfish- 
ness, she thought remorsefrilly of the importance which 
she had attached last night to Lady Rainford's sarcastic 
criticism. Yet, at this very moment, so keen was her 
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dread of her mother's scratinj that Kalph caught no 
glimpse of emotion in her coimtenance, and was deeply 
hurt bj her seeming unconcern. How could she at such 
a time retire from the breakiieust-table to cut open the 
leaves of a magazine, and then plaj with the long ears 
of the spaniel on her lap ? 

" She will surely give me a few minutes alone before 
she goes/' said Ealph to himself. 

'^Balph will certainly ask me to take a turn with 
him in the beech-grove," thought Caroline. 

But Kalph was too pained and Caroline too sensitive, 
for either of them to make the proposal first. 

She was roused by the voice of her mother, who 
informed her that Fran9oise awaited her directions as 
to packing. 

That task, which proved a tedious one, having been 
accomplished, Caroline, on coming down stairs, found 
Mr. and Mrs. Arundel in the room with Ralph? The 
very excess of her feelings as she listened to the kindly 
talk of her old firiends, made her constrained and silent 
Their own emotions were all the more evident firom the 
struggle to be cheerful, and she knew that if one word 
of all she felt were spoken, her self-control must fail. 
There was no way to escape the vortex except to shun 
the current. 

Ralph stood by in silence ; he did not doubt her, but 
he wondered when her manner would become earnest. 
It was not while vague and bland phrases fell from her 
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lips, that he could attempt words which he knew would 
falter upon his own. 

She watched, with fascinated ejes, the little or-molu 
timepiece, the hands of which announced that it wanted 
ten minutes of twelve, for which hour the carriage had 
been ordered. 

Would Ralph never ask her to take one parting turn 
with him under the beeches ? 

At length the sharp tick of warning told that onlj five 
minutes remained. She turned her head quickly ; her 
hat and mantle were lying on a chair. She saw through 
the window the peacock expand his plumage and strut 
across the lawn. There seemed a strange mockery to her 
in the accustomed sight She wondered how all things 
could go on as usual. A vague sense of unreality without, 
perplexed, but did not deaden, an active pain within, — 
the strong surges were beating through the mist 

The footman entered and asked if the carriage should 
now be brought round. 

" I will inquire of Lady Rainford," answered Mrs. 
Arundel So saying she left the room. In a minute or 
two her husband did the same, and took his post at the 
hall door. 

Ealph looked earnestly at Caroline and their eyes 
met. A yearning seized her to tell him of all that she 
owed to his brotherly love, to loosen all the grief and 
tenderness at her heart, even though she might only 
give vent to it in sobs. 
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At this moment, the light clear toiieB of Lady Kain- 
ford were heard from the stairs. The tide of Caroline's 
impulse recoiled upon itself. She could not bear that 
her mother should witness " a scene." 

Ah, foolish girl, what was there to weigh against the 
honest dictates of affection toward that old faithful 
companion, but the fear of shallow ridicule or unworthy 
misconstruction? Had Caroline been commanded to 
suppress her feelings by any motives of peril or interest, 
she would have braved them with scorn. But to 
encounter the ironical smile of her mother, to be detected 
in anything like a weakness or an absurdity, was a 
sacrifice that she could not pay either to her conscience 
or to her heart. 

The wheels of the carriage were heard grating sharply 
and abruptly up to the door. The young heiress felt 
as if her happy past were being crushed beneath 
them. 

Then she caught Lady Bainford's polite assurances of 
the debt she owed to her entertainers, and her general 
and vague hopes of a speedy re-union. There was 
something more jarring to Caroline's ear in those plea- 
santly uttered words than in the sound of the grinding 
wheels themselves. 

" What will Ralph think of me," she asked herself, 

what would he think could he know how meanly I 
shrank last night firom the ridicule of his plain mannera 
md frank nature ? " And it seemed at the moment as 
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if he were all the dearer to her for his touch of uncouth- 
ness. During this soliloqu7} she was mechanicallj* 
t3ring on her hat and arranging her mantle. 

" Where is Caroline?" said Lady Eainford, putting 
her head into the room. " Now, darling ! " 

The daughter dropped her veil over her face, shook 
hands with Ralph, uttered a scarcely articulate good- 
bye, received a parting kiss from Mr, and Mrs. Arundel, 
and darted into the carriage. Lady Eainford then 
seated herself. 

^' Go on, coachman," said Mr. Arundel, and away 
they drove. 

Ralph was quite silent; but long after the carriage 
had disappeared he stood motionless, as if his eyes were 
still following its course. His father and mother turned 
to him ; but both noticed something in his look which 
restrained them from speaking. They re-entered the 
house, and he was alone. 

We will leave him to his reflections, and join mother 
and daughter in their drive. 

Now and then Lady Rainford extracted from Caro- 
line a mechanical assent to some passing observation; 
but nothing further. The " drops of tears " which the 
latter had so violently repressed, seemed indeed to have 
turned to " sparks of fire," which mounted to her brain. 

Like a good tactician. Lady Rainford took no notice 
of her daughter's abstraction. At times she chatted 
gaily, as if to an excellent listener, and by a skilful use 
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of Caroline's brief phrases gave the air of a conversa- 
tion to what was virtuallj a monologue. At other 
times this " shrewd companion " would draw forth her 
ivory tablets apparently for the purpose of meraoraada, 
which being completed, some casual scene or incident 
of the road would suggest to her a new topic. 

While she is in the Aill flow of her gossip, and 
Caroline's thoughts are all with the Anmdels, especially 
with Ralph, let us observe, that whatever were the 
nature of the young lady's feelings towards the latter, 
she was perfectly miconscious of anything like love, in 
the more limited sense of the word. Her affection, 
deeply rooted as it was, related to the tried Mend and 
upright adviser. If any deeper feeling were involved 
in, or underlay this, it was, as yet, hidden from herself. 
Her outward coldness towards him, arising Irom a 
recollection of her mother's conversation on the previous 
night, and from the fears of her subsequent ridicule, had 
thus not even the excuse of maiden delicacy. If any 
apology could be alleged for her, it consisted in the fact 
that there was a sort of veneration in her regard for 
Balph, which made hra morbidly sensitive to sarcasm 
on that point. But she felt bitterly how inadequate 
this motive was to jiistily her seeming heartlessness. 

The traveUers were witkiii three miles of Kainford, 

^^iLtha thick oak woods which embosomed the house 

~ -iTupicaous, when a horseman was seen 

\g them. As he drew near, it was 
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plain from his dress — black throughout — that he did 
not belong to the squirearchj or to the farmers of 
the neighbonrhood. Another minute showed that his 
aspect was decidedly clerical, though the jaunty style of 
his hat and the gold lorgnette suspended over his breast 
by an ostentatious chain, intimated that the wearer^s 
pretensions to fashion had not been thought inconsistent 
either with the gravity of his profession, or with his 
mature age. For in spite of a certain style of juvenility 
in his attire, and an obvious attempt at self-conservation 
in the arrangement of his hair and whiskers, the inevit- 
able gray was shown not thinly amid both, and the 
unkind print of the crow's foot was visible under his 
eyfes. 

" Lady Eainford, as I live I " exclaimed the horseman 
in a drawl, as he drew rein by the carriage, which 
instantly pasi^ed him. 

Lady Rainford, who was engaged with her tablets, 
started at this brief greeting with a look in which fear 
mingled with annoyance. The signs of both were 
however instantly checked. She ordered the coachman 
to stop. 

The stranger rode up to her and uncovered for a 
moment, but there was an air of confidence, almost 
of efirontery, in his mode of rendering the courtesy. 

" Your ladyship," he said, " is the very person whom 
I most desired to meet. This happy renccmJtre posi- 
tively repays me for all I have suffered lately in the 
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shape of hard beds and those incentives to indigestion 
which my hostess of the Rainford Arms calls dinners." 

"I hope you have not been long exposed to such 
calamities," returned the lady, with a smile, 

** I left Germany six weeks since, spent a short time 
in Belgium, and thus by a dilatory progress reached 
England. I have been in your ladyship's neighbour- 
hood for more than a week, and my suflFerings, I am 
sorry to say, date from the period of my arrival. But I 
have no doubt that Lady Rainford's hospitality will 
speedily abridge them." 

There was a short pause before she answered coldly — 
" I am afraid at present Rainford could scarcely give 
you the welcome due to expected and invited guests." 

She observed him keenly as she spoke. Her next 
words were playfal and cordial. — " I must save you, Mr. 
Watson," she said, " from the discomforts of a lonely 
and long unoccupied house. In a week or two I expect 
a few friends to enliven it, and shall have a better title 
to the pleasure of your company — that is, if you are 
still in England." 

" I cannot think of quitting it," he answered, placing 
his hand familiarly on the ledge of the carriage; 
" while your ladyship gives me such an inducement to 
remain." 

Again, while the words were polite, there was a 
careless assurance in the tone and manner that* bor- 
dered upon offence. 
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^'In the hope then of seeing you soon/' replied Ladj 
Sainfordy '' I will no longer detain you from jour ride. 
Gfood morning, Mr. Watson ! Drive on ! " 

She conld not restrain a shade of haughtiness In this 
dismissal and In the slight inclination of her head which 
accompanied It* 

Caroline, roused from her self-communlngs by the 
previous dialogue, had no sooner looked on Watson, 
than she felt towards him that quick antipathy which 
is generally called instinctive. In her case, however, as 
in that of most others of the klnd^ reason had a good 
deal to do with the matter ; for, besides those pecu- 
liarities of bearing, which we have already noticed in 
the stranger, — Caroline had a strong warrant for dislike 
in the bold gaze of admiration which he more than once 
fixed upon her. 

'' Mamma," she asked, '^ Is the gentleman who has 
just left us a friend of yours ?" 

'* A friend!" echoed Lady Eainford, in a tone so 
scomfdl that her daughter's fears were at once set at 
rest She could not however refrain from expressing 
her surprise at Lady Ralnford's cordiality towards one 
for whom it was clear she had little esteem, 

" I was civil to him," replied the dowager. 

"But, mamma, you invited him to RainfordI" 

" He very impertinently invited himself, and it would 
have been awkward to repulse him. I met him at 
more than one watering place in Germany, where h^ 
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sometimes officiated as English chaplain, besides enter- 
ing with considerable zeal into the prevailing amuse- 
ments and festivities." 

"Forgive me, dear mamma; but is this the kind of 
person to distinguish by your favour ?" 

" My dear Carry, I see, knows very little of the world. 
Mr. Watson and wife were generally received abroad^ 
and my association with him was unavoidable. Under 
the circumstances it was due to myself^ if not to this 
man, to meet him with courtesy. 

" One of the first necessities of good breeding, I 
need not say," she continued, ** is the power to control 
our dislikes, or at least the expression of them. An 
ill-trained woman is the slave of her feelings, and her 
character can be read at a glance. But to preserve 
one's private thoughts inviolate, to be fixed and serene 
amidst the motives that agitate and betray the vulgar, 
is an art so essential, that I must beg my darling to 
acquire it without loss of time. She cannot begin better 
than by a resolution to restrain, before Mr. Watson, all 
traces of the aversion which he has inspired." 

Had this doctrine been plainly stated, Caroline would . 
have seen it in its true light, as a plea for systematic 
deceit. But the suggestions of self-control and of 
that proud reticence which makes a woman superior 
to her impulses, accorded well with the ideal of femi- 
nine dignity which she had formed for herself. Thus 
the untruthfulness of her mother's counsel was partially 
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veiled by the terms in which she conveyed it. The 
scholar was however too sincere to accept the tutor^s 
exhortation without uneasiness. 

Caroline again fell into a reverie, which was only 
interrupted when the carriage stopped for a moment 
at the entrance to Bainford, and the park gates were 
thrown open. The archway was surmounted by two 
animals, the forms of which were become ambiguous 
through age ; but which tradition and Debrett asserted 
to be lions. Very grim they looked, while the fore- 
paws of either upheld a shield embossed with croslets 
and supplemented by a motto, which a keen-eyed anti- 
quarian might have spelled out as " Per crucem Scdus,^^ 

As the lions, however, despite of their look of threat- 
ening senility, doubtless knew their hereditary mistress, 
the carriage passed immolested through the gates, and 
along a drive that lay valley-like between slopes 
covered with tall ferns, amidst which, the venerable 
oaks sank in luxurious repose. In the distance between 
their thick shade, deer were seen wandering in slyvan 
quietude. Here and there, the wood was cleared around 
the ample growth of some grand old beech or Spanish 
chestnut, — isles of verdure in a luminous sea of air. 

The carriage had gained the summit of a gentle 
incline, and the road, making a bend, fronted suddenly 
upon the house. It consisted of a massive tower- — 
part of the old castle of Bainford — connected so har- 
moniously with a composite modem edifice, that the 
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eye felt no incongruity, though one extreme of the pile 
rose time-worn and grey like a feudal monument, and 
the other with its low viUa-like roof and cheerful French 
windows opened upon a terrace, bright with the newest 
geraniums and Aischias of the season. 

By artificial means, this terrace was made to project 
oyer the winding river, which skirted the rear of the 
domain, and divided it from a retiring amphitheatre 
of hills, on whose lap smiled the opulence of summer. 
There were green rippling corn-fields, and white hamlets 
gleaming amid the woods; and, threading its way through 
them at intervals, the high road, a narrow line of white, 
cheerful with the moving incidents of a thoroughfare. 

An eaxly message had been despatched to Rainford 
in advance ; so that, when mother and daughter arrived, 
the servants of the house were duly marshalled to 
receive them. Lady Bainford alighted first, and, taking 
Caroline's arm when she descended, presented her to 
the group as their fature mistress and Lady of Kain- 
ford. For the first time, Caroline entered her hall 
as Baroness Bainford in her own right, and felt, with 
swelling heart, the responsibility of her station. Perhaps 
she had never been so humble as at that moment. 

She ascended the spacious staircase, and stood by the 
door of the apartment to which she had been conducted 
as specially her own. Tears were in her eyes; she pressed 
her mother's hand without speaking, and by a sign dis- 
pensed with attendance. Then she entered the room. 
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The noble oriel window waa opened. Caroline seated 
herself by it, and gazed over the delicious prospect which 
it commanded. Deep was her silent vow that she 
would nse the inflaence of her rank and wealth for the 
good of all around her; that the poor should find in 
her not only a patron, but a friend ; and that the lessons 
which Ralph had taught her should be embodied in her 
daily practice. 

By degrees, these thoughts gave way to an exulta- 
tion, dangerous, though undeniably natural. " I'm a 
Rainford," she mused; ** let me always act as befits my 
name ! " I quite believe that what she still meant was 
a life noble and unselfish. But there was a lapse from 
her first feelings of loving duty to Heaven and man. 
Why live nobly for the sake of her name, instead of tor 
the sake of being noble ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

TuE younger lady Eainford was not long permitted 
to enjoy her seclusion. The Dowager, asking her 
daughter's consent as a matter of form, invited a large 
circle of acqimiuttuices. 

Lady Bainford mkre, still attractiTe in person, ^fted 
■with a liveliness of conversation that often passed for 
wit, and with a vigilant tact that always kept her sallies 
from ofTending, had for years been a featm% in London 
life, and was a special favourite with those clever 
desultory people who have the talent to otter or to 
appreciate a mot, an anecdote, or an aphorism, and who 
only want earnestness to be capable of better things. 
Nor did Lady Rainford reject from her court people 
who were, socially speaking, slow, if they had claims 
^' >iisiiiirUiMi in other respects. A taciturn hero, an 
altsurln-il iu;tiliematician, or even a fet Lady Betty 
lX>Uti)L:tt>ti, who^e doable chin and good-homonred 
vncuity i>f face repre^uted the family traits of the 
I>oIltiijrti.>ii£ for ten geaeiattoos, wen alike welcome. 
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Lady Rainford was gracious even to dullards, if they 
were properly labelled and could be set upon pedestals* 

When to the Dowager's popularity we add the interest 
attached to her daughter — and which the hitherto retired 
life of the latter had enhanced-— it will not seem sur- 
prising, though London was still full» that a tolerable 
party was got together at Rainford. 

Caroline's expectations had previously been excited 
to the utmost, for she knew that her mother plumed 
herself upon the celebrity and the agreeableness of her 
guests. 

They arrived, at first by two and threes, then like a 
fiock. There was a veteran General who had gained 
laurels in the Crimea. There was a Serjeant-at-law 
whom everybody cited for the next judgeship, and who 
was forced to take refuge from over-work in a short 
holiday. . These led the van, with their respective ladies. 
The General was a mild, insipid little man who took snuff. 
The Seijeant was hilarious and addicted to stories of 
broad humour. After these came the young Lord Flood, 
an elegant automaton, who, in virtue of his voice, a fair 
tenor, doled out criticisms on the opera with listless 
complacency. He had travelled from town with his 
friend George Lyle, who was a perfect gazette of all 
the on dita of the season, to which he would sometimes 
give pungency by a vein of good-humoured satire. 
The same day alighted at Rainford the Dowager Lady 
Nares, a tall woman of a stout lazy looking figure. 

£2 
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She had a shrewd eye, full lipa, teeth auspiciotisly whife 
and even, and hair, the artificial character of which she 
was at no pains to conceal Lady Nares, having long 
since found her pretensions to heauty hopeless, was 
heoome quite candid upon the subject, and bad set up 
for esprit. Nor were her claims quite unwarranted. 
She had a large knowledge of life, and a keen faculty 
for dissecting worldly motiyes, her full share o^wbich 
she was always ready to admit She had certainly no 
very high conception of human nature, and it was her 
hahit to say that having very moderate expectations on 
that head, she was become all the more tolerant and 
unexacting. Thus she laughed at her own foibles and 
those of others, and was really a better person at heart 
than might have been suspected from her social creed. 
In the train of Lady Nares came her three daughters, 
who differed so little Irom each other in person or 
character that one description may serve for the trio. 
They could boast in common of being moderately tall 
and plump, of light brown hair, clear blue eyes, and 
delicate complexions. They were all good natured, and 
had that art of taking extreme interest in trifles, which 
is often so providentially given to people who would 
otherwise be resourceless. They were not remarkable 
for mental gifts ; but theii- savotrfaire enabled them to 
hide their <leficiencies, to draw out the views of others, 
and to res])ond to them by well-timed interjections or 
assents, implying a world of interest and appreciation. 
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After this group we may name, as a pair, the before- 
mentioned Lady Betty Dollington and the veteran, Sir 
Gilbert Holt Sir Gilbert was a man of wide acres, and, 
like Lady Betty, sat beneath the botlghs of a genea- 
logical ttee, whose roots were centuries deep under the 
soil of to-day. They had both the same perpetual bland 
smile and formal urbanity^ and looked like the old china 
of humanity amidst its younger and more ornamental 
specimens. 

Mr. Watson also arrived, and his loquacity, and that 
air o{ nonchalance which we have already noticed, showed 
that he felt himself at home. 

These were the chief personages assembled. There 
were others of whom no particular account is requisite. 
The presence of Beauchamp Faulkner was alone needed 
to complete the party. 

This gentleman was the son and heir of Caroline's 
uncle, her father's only brother, who had married and 
died in early life. Beauchamp was thus heir pre- 
sumptive to the Bainford peerage and estates, and would 
succeed to them, should he survive, in the unlikely 
event of Caroline's dying unmarried and without issue. 

Caroline had never seen her cousin. From the interest 
shown about his coming by her mother and several of 
the company, Beauchamp was plainly a favourite. 

Lady Bainford was now in her element. With the 
happiest tact she drew out the best qualities of her guests, 
and found vent for her own even while seeming to 
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retire from display. She was an admirable listener. 
By a word of comment at the close of a story, she would 
give to it fresh point, and gain an added triumph for 
the narrator. If a dull person ventured on a jest or 
repartee, the hostess, under pretence of repeating it to 
deaf Lady DoUington or Sir Gilbert Holt, would infuse 
into it a life that won the plaudits of the table for the 
charmed platitudinarian. 

Even the obtrusive freedoms of Watson served only 
as foils to her general courtesy and indulgence. A 
more formal politeness in his case was generally the 
only reproof that she permitted herself; or if, as once 
or twice happened, an inuendo might have been detected 
in her replies to him, her unconscious manner made it 
seem doubtful whether the hint had been intended. 

One night, for instance, the Dowager had been warm 
in her praises of Lord Flood's singing. 

" The air," she continued, " reminds me of another 
that is just the pendant to it." Then she sang the air 
with a brilliant effect that surprised the company into 
acclamation. 

"Bravo!" cried Watson, clapping his hands with 
noisy vehemence. "Tour ladyship" — ^he always my- 
ladied her — "was bom for a singer. Tou are a positive 
loss to Covent Garden." 

" Tour compliment is no doubt a genuine one," she 
answered, " for I must have made you fancy that you 
were there." 
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The remark fell from her as ^ if it were the most 
natural one possible ; yet there was something in it that 
silenced Watson. 

"I dislike that man more than ever," observed 
Caroline, when the gaests had retired. "I wonder, 
mama, that you can be so gracious to him." 

"Mind your own business, Carry, and don't take 
sharp knives by the blade." 

This reply was not only irrelevant, but it was uttered 
in a brusque masculine tone which, on rare occasions, 
escaped Lady Eainford's lips even in society. In 
another person these bursts would have been un- 
doubtedly vulgar; but, considering Lady Rainford's 
position, and their contrast to her usual manner, the 
world was good-natured and dedded that they were 
original. 

The mother instantly strove to atone for her 
momentary harshness. She believed herself successful ; 
but when Caroline turned to the piano, under pretence 
of collecting her music, tears forced themselves to her 
eyes. 

Ever since the arrival of visitors at Rainford its 
youthful mistress had disciplined herself to severe 
self-restraint. The elder Lady Rainford was not the 
woman to attract round her the nobler and more earnest 
spirits of the time, although her acquaintance comprised 
many persons who had in various ways gained social 
jpreatige. 
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Caroline might,, therefore, be pardoned if, in her 
inexperience, she looked upon them as the "repre- 
sentative" men and women of the time. Keen was 
the disappointment to the exacting dreamer. Not only 
did she miss in her new associates that spiritual eleva- 
tion for which she sought ; but it is doubtfiil whether 
she recognised the good qualities which they really 
possessed. Granting, however, her lofty ideal of man, 
it was scarcely a fault if she shrank from the trivial and 
purposeless surface which in these days often overlies 
real talents and sometimes real virtues. But it was a 
serious fault that she let scorn mingle with her regret — 
a scorn all the more dangerous because she was led to 
hide it, not by benevolence or humility, but by her 
mother's precepts of good taste. As she moved amongst 
her guests with unvarying and passionless suavity, 
Caroline proudly felt that she was equal to her rofe, 
and that the lady of Bainford did not &11 below her 
own standard of dignity and grace. 

She had written affectionately to the Arundels; 
though, from a growing habit of suppressing her 
feelings, they were but faintly reflected in her letter. 
Lady Bainford had declined to invite these old friends 
at present ; but she soothed Caroline's astonishment and 
pain by promising to ask them, at some early date, 
before Balph's departure. They would prefer, she said, 
to visit Bainford when it should exchange its present 
round of gaieties for the pleasures of a family circle. 
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There were moments when Caroline yearned towards 
her former home, and for the old life of simple afifection 
and nse based upon Christian duty. There were 
moments when she would have hailed as springs in 
the desert, Ralph's words of warning or encouragement ; 
or, better still, the silent help of his example. And yet 
she felt that she would scarcely be content to resume 
the past, that she could not part with the stimulant of 
that admiration which she believed herself sincere in 
despising. If Ralph was immeasurably superior to her 
new acquaintances in all that spoke to her conscience 
and her heart; she perceived, too, that they had the 
advantage of him in tact, and refinement of manner — 
and manner was become so much to Caroline now. 

One morning. Lord Flood proposed a ride to some 
of the many points of interest which the Wye presents. 
Lord Flood himself, Mr. Lyle, the three Misses Nares, 
and Caroline, formed the party. 

A merry party it was. Neither of the gentlemen 
could quite make Caroline out, and the sense of an 
undiscovered something beneath the stately repose of 
her manner piqued them into animation. They pursued 
her mind all the more eagerly and adroitly on account 
of its mask. 

The daughters of Lady Nares, too, received due 
attention. Our accomplished cavaliers well knew how 
to talk to the sisters and for Caroline. Thus the 
" Nares girls," as Lord Flood .usually called them to 
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his male friends, became the happy vehicles of many 
charming not over-foolish compliments, and other mental 
efforts which I grieve to think their own attractions, 
uncontestable as they were, might have failed to inspire. 
Caroline had, during her residence with the Arundels^ 
become familiar with the lions of that part of the 
county ; she consequently acted the part of ciceroney and 
with delightful ease and spirit The young lady was an 
enthusiastic horsewoman. The charm of rapid motion, 
and her sense of dominion over the noble animal she rode, 
stimulated her to that sprightUness and play of £Bmcy 
which, though no secret to those who knew her well, 
were generally veiled before mere acquaintances. 

As the lady of Rainford paused on the summit 
of a hill, and, blending anecdote and legend with 
description, pointed out the various features of 
the landscape in which her ancestral domains were 
conspicuous, she deserved the admiration which she 
excited in her companions. A light breeze which swept 
the veil pennon-like from her hat, disclosed her fine 
&ce rosy with exercise and kindling with enjoyment, 
while her easy gestures contrasted well with the perfect 
stillness of her horse, who seemed to hold his life and 
motion at her will. 

The equestrians descended the hill, and passing 
through a toll-bar, entered the little market town of 
Wallbridge, which lay between them and the farthest 
point of their excursion. 
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A pleasant town was Wallbridge, surrounded by 
hilly roads which converged to it on all sides except 
the one which bore to the river. The rather steep and 
winding high street exhibited, as salient points, several 
wooden houses that, in right of their antiquity, stood 
out from their modem neighbours and projected their 
windows upon the thoroughfare. The street gradually 
widened into the market place, at the opening of which 
rose the Town Hall, a venerable structure of stone. 
Its floor did not rest upon the earth, but propped by 
rude pillars, surmounted an inclosed place where the 
market women were accustomed to vend the produce 
of their dairies. 

It was not market day ; but the town of Wallbridge 
was full of cheerful stir, for its annual fair — one of much 
importance in the county — ^was to be holden on the 
morrow. Booths and shows were already in course of 
erection to the great delight of the bystanders, amongst 
whom the tall conical hat of a Welshwoman from one 
of the neighbouring shires was an occasional feature. 
In one quarter, the renowned British giant had pitched 
his tent ; in another, a diorama of the chief incidents of 
the Russian war was making rapid advances. But the 
edifice of greatest extent, and that which most riveted 
the interest of the spectators, was devoted to a travelling 
menagerie. 

A huge platform was constructed in front. Imme- 
diately behind were raised on poles two sheets of 
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canvas garnished with livelj representations of the 
various animals, whose roars from within bore awfiil testi- 
mony to their actaal presence. Nor was the forthcoming 
attraction one of a mere zoological collection. On the 
contrary, not only did the portrait of the Lion Queen 
intimate that she would display her powers in subja- 
gating the monsters of the forest and the jungle ; bat 
that lady, as if fired by an impatient ardour for the 
morrow's encounter, had already emerged &om the 
canvas screen, and was pacing the platform with strides 
suitable to the dignity of her vocation. 

To teU the truth, however, the Lion Queen was 
rather disgusted with her march on the platform. She 
had been in many countries, seen much of life, picked 
np a smattering of Prench, and altogether ranked 
herself aa premise artiste. It was natural then that she 
should feel this promenading outside to be a cruel aSront 
to her dignity. But the proprietor of the menagerie 
thought that her attraction was increased by this course. 
She had only lately engaged with him, and had not 
yet brought him enongh money to have a will of her 
own. 

She is worth paying to look at, moreover, as she 
well knows. She has a bronzed complexion, black 
elfish locks that, escaping firom her plumed hat, coil 
serpent-like round her neck and shoulder. Her brow 
is low, but wide and fall. Her eyes have a glitter like 
steel. The mouth, with its curved upper lip, is com- 
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piessed, but without eflfort. Her nose is moderately 
aquiline, and has, what is rare with the type, a thin 
dilating nostril. The jaw is boldly defined, and the 
chin slightly protmdes. The scroll under her portrait 
describes her as young. Youth is of course a matter 
of opinion. She is probably still under thirty. 

The head is set, almost defiantly, upon a lithe slender 
neck that rises airily from the broad slope of the 
shoulders. From thence, as the tight blue jacket of 
faded velvet reveals, the figure narrows rather sharply 
to the waist. A spangled skirt, with its tarnished gold 
fringe, does not conceal the stout leg cased in its soiled 
silk fleshings, and clasped above the neat ankle by 
a buskin of red morocco. As with chin propped on 
the lean fingers of her right hand, the Lion Queen 
pursues her march and feigns to ignore the crowd, you 
may probably think that she is well enough adapted 
to her dangerous and not very enviable calling. 

The party from Bainford halt for a minute to survey 
the heroine of the platform. The eldest Miss Nares 
is amazed that any woman can choose an occupation 
so perilous and unfeminine. Caroline answers that 
the problem may perhaps be solved by the zest which 
danger and the love of conquest frequently inspire. 
Lord Flood observes that the latter sentiment befits 
the lips of one born to vanquish more than lions. Mr. 
Lyle is at first half sorry that he has not anticipated 
Lord Flood in this adroit insinuation; but, observing 
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that Caroline's face exchanges its frank gaiety for some- 
thing like disdain, he congratulates himself that he was 
forestalled. 

"We had better put ourselves in motion," says 
Caroline prosaically, " or we shall have to atone for our 
waste of time by a spoiled dinner." 

So the group trots on to Wyncombe Hill, from which 
there is a superb view over four counties. 

As we shall again fall in with our friends at Wall- 
bridge on their return, we will remain with the loiterers 
in front of the menagerie and watch the Lion Queen. 
When we have stared our fill at her for a quarter of an 
hour she abruptly vanishes behind the screen. Unlike 
the crowd, we are privileged to follow her within. 

Olympia St. Maur, for which imposing name the 
lady had very properly discarded her American 
patronymic of Hester Sparks, springs lightly down 
the steps of the interior, and tripping over the scattered 
benches vaults from the furthest into a circular space 
covered with saw-dust. She then approaches what 
seems a huge van, in which the animals are confined. 
It is secured by strong gratings of iron, and consists of 
various compartments. To-morrow the van will be 
rolled forward into the circle. 

Olympia stops before the compartment of Drusus, a 
young lion from northern India. Drusus is just now 
either sleepy or sullen, for he lies extended with his 
torpid head cushioned on his paws. Olympia motions to 
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the keeper, a man of quiet wary aspect, who on public 
occasions figures in a green riding-coat laced with gold, 
and in superb Hessian boots; but who, now, in his 
striped vest, drab breeches and leggings, may be 
mistaken for an ordinary groom. 

" Unlock his cage ! " says Olympia. 

" Beg your pardon. Miss," the man answers ; " but 
you've already kept him an hour after his time. He's 
been a-rumbling and a-pacing up and down just like 
mad till these last five minutes, and I don't like his 
quiet now no better than I did his double quick march 
afore. Let him have his feed, Miss, and his sleep after 
that, afore you begin exercising of him." 

" He'll have his feed when his work's done. If he 
still sulks, he'll get something else." 

As this threat implies some misbehaviour on the 
part of Drusus, let us do him the justice of stating how 
the case stood. 

Drusus had been captured when a cub, transported to 
Europe, and purchased for the celebrated collection of the 
brute- tamer, Benzoni. His new master trained him with 
kindness and judgment, seldom inflicting punishment, and 
not attempting it until he had gained the animal's affec- 
tions. When Drusus was completely trained, Benzoni 
sold him at a large profit to the proprietor of the travel- 
ling menagerie for which Olympia was retained. That 
enterprising lady had been Benzoni's pupil, and had 
learned under him to go through those audacious feats 
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with Dmsos, which alternately hushed the spectators 
into terror and ronsed them to deafening plaudits. All 
went prosperously while Drusus was still under 
Benzoni's eye, and, indeed, for some weeks afterwards. 
Gradually, however, the animal became less tractable. 
He was slow to obey the usual signals by placing his 
paws on Olympiads shoulder, or by crouching at her 
feet To-day he had obstinately refused to do both, 
and, as a punishment, his customary meal had been 
withheld. 

" Unlock the cage ! " repeated Olympia, imperiously. 
This time the keeper obeyed. 

She entered, and called the animal harshly to her. 
He gave no sign of recognition — ^none at least that she 
could see — ^for she was not in a position to notice the 
glare of his slowly dilating eye. 

Her own dilated, too, for she felt a fierce pleasure in 
grappling with his obstinacy. She now tried to rouse 
him by a vigorous application of her foot Annoyed 
at last, he rose with a sort of majestic leisure, and, 
without turning to Olympia, gazed angrily through his 
bars. 

She strode up to his head and made a gesture of 
menace. His only reply was a low growl like the 
muttering of distant thunder. 

'' For Gk)d's sake. Miss, take care," cried the keeper 
in an under-tone. 

She gave a short contemptuous laugh, ^^Be off, my 
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good fellow," she answered, " if you're afraid of warm 
work; for I shall flog him within an inch of his 
life I " 

So saying, she took from the side of the cage an imple- 
ment which, thongh bomid with leather and resembling 
a common riding-whip, was composed of metallic rods 
and loaded at the hut-end. 

Such was the weapon which Olympia now brandished 
over the rebellious Drusus. Before, however, a blow 
could fall, the creature suddenly recoiled and dropped 
crouching on the floor. 

"Save yourself!" shouted the keeper; "he is about 
to spring." 

Olympia had perceived it; she leaped through the 
cage door— made to fasten with a spring— dashed it 
into the face of her antagonist, and hauling herself by 
the grating to a ledge of the van just above, made one 
more bound and stood laughing on the roof. 

Drusus, however, as his terrific roar proclaimed, was 
now feirly roused. With a plunge he drove against the 
door of the cage. It flew open, for the spring had not 
caught. In another moment the animal was on the 
ground. 

His bound has carried him beyond the keeper, who 
thinks it wiser to parley behind fortifications. Accord- 
ingly our tactician jumps at once into the cage which 
Drusus has just quitted, and thrusts to the door, taking 
good care that the spring catches this time. From hip 

P 
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new position he surveys the field and collects himself 
for farther operations. 

Before, however, he can decide npon them, or give 
the alarm quietly, the attention of Drusus has been 
excited by the voices of the workmen without, and by 
the heavy blows of their hammers in completing the 
scafiblding. Perhaps, after all, his fears are greater 
than his animosity, for he stalks slowly away from 
the quarter whence the noise proceeds ; and then, as 
if his suspicions have received a new impulse, bounds 
with fall force against one of the canvas sides of the 
tent. 

He has made a discovery. The canvas, yielding to 
the shock, betrays the fresh air and daylight beyond. 
Crouching on his belly, he first thrusts his head under 
the aperture, then draws his hind quarters after him, 
and at length stands fairly in the street. 

There is a moment of doubt among the bystanders, 
but as soon as the nature of the intruder is clear to 
them,, a cry rises which spreads instant panic. People 
fly in all directions, rushing into shops and scudding 
down alleys; wheel-barrows and stalls are overtmned 
and left deserted in the street; advancing carts are 
precipitately backed into the yards of inns ; the upper 
windows of houses are lined with gesticulating gazers ; 
and the cry of " A lion loose ! a lion loose I " is bawled 
out by men, shrieked out by women, and howled out 
by the dirty stamping urchins of the place, with whom 
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the sense of danger is almost over-balanced by the 
excitement of a " precious lark." 

In the meantime, DrosnSy to whom the circumstances 
of fui out-of-door promenade are perfectly bewildering, 
stands arrested, perhaps, by a greater awe than that which 
he produces. How long he might have stood so if 
unmolested, is pure matter of conjecture. While, how- 
ever, the way is rapidly cleared in front of him, knots 
of people in the rear, first ascertaining that they have 
due means of retreat, take heart and assail the keeper, 
who is now come forth, with such a roar of questions 
and advice, that Drusus evidently suspects fresh designs 
against his peace, and moves off, though witli a slow and 
doubtful step, on the open road before him. 

Encouraged by his retreat, the mob behind him 
redouble their cries. He hears, too, the grating sound 
of wheels, and, disliking these incidents of the main 
thoroughfare, turns into the little rural street on the 
right, at an angle of which stands the blacksmith's shop. 

The news has already reached the blacksmith, who 
has been busy with a mare that had cast her shoe on 
the way from the railway station. 

The mare and her rider, also a groom with a second 
horse, retire to the forge as Drusus approaches. Within 
aU is confusion. There are hand-barrows and farming 
implements, a fisherman's light cart with a broken 
wheel, and a halter and coil of nets left inside. The 
refrigees, however, make good their entrance, and the 
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ijSkS-^^ifpL, or i2i}xT gate, wtiai readies cqIt 
Iiiifii- is \kmI foTthwita. 

Tbe lider of the mare, a Toang man more cancHis 
ihan jnnientj resolres to see for himself viiat viil 
happen* Aeoordinglr, he dxags to the cntianoe a 
wooden trestle, on which he moonts. His leet are thus 
on a lerel with the top of the foige gate, and bj thmst- 
in^ Lis head forwazd« he commands a fell riew of the 
jrtieet. 

He gee* Dnwus adrancing— at fiist, at the same pace 
with which he set oat on his adTentnre. Bnt, almost 
injrtantl J, his pursuen i are in si^t. Thej haye gained 
coonige to press more dosely in his rear, and to assail 
him with jet loader jells. The ke^er remonstiateB and 
entreats silence; bat his Toioe is disregarded, or pro- 
babl J nnheard. At length, the unceasing din at his 
heelii becomes so disgusting to Drosos that he exchanges 
his statelj march for a trot, varied bj an occasional 
bound, and rapidlj nears the forge. 

At this moment our equestrians, on their return, gallop 
round the comer of the street, and unexpectedl j am- 
front the hunjing beast. 

^^ Don^t turn back ; there's no time for it ;" cries the 
joung man ficom the forge door ; " draw to the side!" 

Caroline obejs the direction; but the Misses Nares 
are panic-struck. Two of them attempt to wheel round ; 
then, with perilous indecision, reverse their course. The 
third, with convulsive grasp, curbs her restive horse 
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back upon his haunches. The effect of this confusion 
is, that, in spite of the efforts of Lord Flood and 
Mr. Lyle, the road is fairly blocked up. 

Drusus, thus brought to bay, suddenly halts. Driven 
furious by the storm of voices behind, his eye again 
dilates. Again his form settles into that significant 
crouch from which even Olympia had shrunk. 

" Merciful Heaven I" cried Caroline, appalled for her 
companions, while she felt her horse quiver in every 
limb. 

Is there no help ? None, it seems, unless it fall from 
heaven. Caroline notes with horror the calm, almost 
careless, face of the young man at the forge ; and 
shudders that at such a moment he should amuse 
himself by toying with what seems a scarf on his arm, 
or by idly whirling a rope into the air. She does not 
of course see that the supposed scarf is a strong net, 
that the rope is a large-sized halter, and that the 
stranger has formed a noose by passing the end of the 
rope through the mouth-piece. Least of all does she 
expect him to leap, as he does, into the street. 

All thisi that we must needs tell consecutively^ passed 
in an instant. 

Darting between Drusus and the foremost Miss 
Nares, the young man raised one arm aloft with a 
shout of command. Whether owing to past discipline, 
or to the terror caused by the Btranger*s voice and 
sudden action, the spring of the animal was arrested. 
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Over his head fell the entangling net, no lasting hin- 
drance, but it sufficed till the noose of the halter had 
caught him, lasso-like, and was drawn to fuU tension 
round his throat. 

"Pull away, lads!'* cried the young man to those 
who came to his assistance, and joined him in a hearty 
haul at the rope. 

In a minute or two death by strangulation had cer- 
tainly been the fate of Drusus. But the keeper now 
arrived with a detached cage on wheels, and turned its 
open door towards the animal's head. A meal of 
tempting bones lay on the floor of the cage. Drusus 
might have been enticed by these, or he might have 
quailed from further battle against human sagacity; 
but it is certain that when the strain of the cord was 
slackened for a moment, he leaped into the cage, the 
door of which was at once secured. Three cheers, wild 
and irrepressible, burst from the crowd. The danger 
was over. 

Poor Lucy Nares had dropped almost fainting from 
her horse. While she was being carried by Lord Flood 
into the nearest cottage^ Lyle turned to thank her 
gallant preserver. Surprise and joy rushed to his face 
as he heartily wrung the stranger's hand. 

" Beauchamp ! — Beauchamp Faulkner ! " 

"Yes, my dear Lyle, veritably and substantially 
Beauchamp, as that gripe must have assured you." 

" I don't know the man," returned Lyle, " to whom 
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I would rather have owed such a service as 70U have 
just rendered us. But you will hare more welcome 
thanks than mine/' 

Then he passed his arm through Beauchamp's and 
led him to Caroline, who was still on horseback. 

" Fair Lady of Rainford, behold our valiant knight I 
Is it not a double happiness to see in him your cousin 
Beauchamp?" 

So the cousins met for the first time. Caroline bowed, 
almost profoundly, and gave Beauchamp her hand. 
There was a short, pause, after which she said,— 

" Cousin Beauchamp, you will not refuse silence 
for thanks, when it is impossible to render them in 
words." 

" They nail a horse's shoe to the door for luck," 
answered Beauchamp ; " but I little thought, when 
my mare cast hers, that it would have procured me my 
present good fortune." 

Then he told them that a horse had been sent from 
Rainford to the station, on the chance of his arrival, 
and described the accident by which he had been so 
opportunely delayed. 

The voice, though avoiding a drawl, had nevertheless 
a sort of languid calm, which seemed to disclaim further 
praise on the score of the speaker's achievements. On 
a first glance at the face the same languor was apparent, 
and might have been mistaken for effeminacy. The 
complexion was fair, even to delicacy ; the auburn hair 
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huDg in wavy masses, concealing the irill breadth of the 
white forehead. Perhaps the full, slightlj-parted lips, 
bespoke a love of indolent enjoyment ; but the firmness 
of the chin, and the depth of the qniet grey eye, would 
have redeemed Beaucbamp from the suspicion of weak- 
ness, even if his conduct had not ab%ady done so. 

For the rest, he was a little above the middle height, 
light of build, and well proportioned. He looked at 
first a man of twenty-five or twenty-six ; but the reckon- 
ing would have been added to by a care^ eye, though 
perliaps even that might have been misled by something 
matore — or rather premature— in his expression. 

By the invaluable aid of cold water, Lucy Nares was 
soon sufficiently recovered to remount her borse, and to 
flutter out het warm acknowledgments to Beaachamp. 
Then the whole party, including the hero of the late 
adventure, rode off full trot to Bfunford. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Beauchamp Faulkner's presence at Rainford infused 
new life into the whole party, with several members of 
which he was well acquainted. The incident related in 
our last chapter, of course, gave additional iclat to his 
arrival, and he managed to retire from the compliments 
of his friends with a quietness that increased their 
admiration* 

Overflowing spirits, so attractive to the young, were 
certainly not the key to Beauchamp^s popularity. On 
the contrary, one of his characteristics was the unruffled 
calm, bordering on listlessness, which we have already 
pointed out. Judging from his manner, Beauchamp 
was never excited, never angry, never bored. With 
a mind so versatile that he seemed to take a good- 
humoured and equal interest in all topics, and with all 
companions, the feeling of preference had apparently 
been left out of his composition. His tranquil enjoy- 
ment as a listener, made him a general confidant ; while 
his acute, but genial comments, made him respected as 
an authority. In social gifts he somewhat resembled 
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Lady Rainford, his aunt hy marriage ; but the qualities 
which d^zled in her, were known in him by their plea- 
sant reaulta only. He alao shared Lyle's talent for agree- 
able gossip ; but would, at times, utter some carelesa, pithy 
remark, betraying a knowledge of character to which Lyle 
could not pretend. In fine, Mr. Faulkner had the air 
of a man who ia equal, without effort, to all the common 
occasions of life, and whose powers, if called upon, may 
prove adequate to its most serious emergencies. 

Beaochamp's valour in the battle with Drusns liad at 
once disposed Caroline in his favonr. Their relation- 
ship, she thought, allowed her to show her good-will 
to him ftankly, Beauchamp was by no means back- 
ward to acknowledge it ; but the shrewdest observer 
could have detected in his manner to her only the same 
courtesy which he showed to every lady at Rainford. 
At first Caroline liked him the better for all this. On 
the second day she became a little piqued that he replied 
to her enthusiasm about one of Chopin's most ethereal 
Nocturnes, in the very same tone with which he dis- 
cussed the fashion of a bracelet, or that of a Louis 
Quinze hat, with Miss Nares. 

Our liiiroine's cousinly warmth thus chilled, she re- 
tired into litrself, and Beauchamp received from her the 
impartial politeness due to every guest. 

There was something in this man, nevertheless, which 
did not cease to attract her. At times, she would draw 
comparisons between him and Ealph, and wish ardently 
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that Providence had bestowed upon the latter the graceful, 
winning hearing, that distinguished her cousin. Again, 
she would speculate upon Beauchamp's pursuits, tastes, 
and all the secret springs of character that lay beneath 
his placid surface. While apparently engaged with 
others, she would note every syllable that fell from him, 
that she might gain some clue to his inmost self. 

As the day went on, she felt doubtful whether she 
really liked him; but her interest in studying him 
increased hourly. 

To make out Beauchamp, was indeed rather a baffling 
task. For example, the old General was talking of the 
honours that had fallen to one of his companions in arms, 
who had recently been made a Knight of the Bath. 
Beauchamp answered that Sir George Hurst was no 
doubt a gallant officer; "Besides which, my dear 
General," he added, "the Hursts not only serve their 
country, but they serve the government, which is some- 
times another matter ; they return two county members, 

and have influence in four boroughs in shire." 

An imdiscerning government had failed to offer the 
dignity of the Bath to the General. 

" You have the eye of a lynx, my dear Faulkner," 
said the veteran, smiling benignantly, and offering 
Beauchamp his snuff'-box. 

"What can Beauchamp have said to please the 
General so much ?" thought innocent Caroline. 
Then Sir Gilbert Holt, whose usually congealed 
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mind seemed slowly thawing into a dribble of small 
talk, complained incoherently of the spread of demo- 
cratic ideas — 

*' Old county families — I say old county families, 
Mr. Faulkner — are fast losing their natural, and I may 
say, their just — " Here Sir Gilbert nodded significantly 
to supply the too tardy substantive. " Don't you agree 
with me?" 

" I agree, Sir Gilbert, that the peasantry resemble in 
one point the land which they cultivate. Both are now 
and then the better for a change of crops. About every 
fourth year, for instance, you relieve your com land, by 
sowing potatoes or mangold wurzels. In a season or two, 
you find the soil takes to com again, all the more kindly 
for the change. Com, after all, is the staple, and you 
may almost say that you grow other crops for the sake 
of the com. Now, it's just the same with your tenant 
farmer, and with many a tradesman and operative too. 
Fine old English gentlemen are the standing crop of 
their choice. When the soil gets a little tired of that 
growth, it produces Chartists, or Manchester men for a 
year or two ; but after that, what do you find? Why, the 
fine old English gentleman more flourishing than ever.'' 

Sir Gilbert, who could hardly follow this analogy 
in its progress, was evidently gratified with its con- 
clusions, and smiled, as if he felt himself a first-rate 
sample of the human crop in question. 

" On my word," said the Serjeant good-humouredly, 
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hat with spirit, '*you are not very complimentaiy 
to Tmfortnnates like me, who can only boast of being 
Manchester potatoes." 

The Serjeant's father had been a great cotton lord 
in Lancashire. 

" My dear Serjeant," replied Beanchamp, without 
changing his slow, easy intonation, " do you suppose, 
Wause I like my wheaten loaf, I can't relish my ' ash 
leaves,' and my *oak leaves?' Or need I say to so 
acute a lawyer that it is one thing to point out the bias 
of the public, and another to avow my own?" 
''Must I conclude then," laughed the Seijeant, "that 

you have no opinion on the matter?" 
"On the contrary, I have a very decided opinion, 

that where nature has produced various kinds of good, 

^y business is to get enjoyment out of all of them." 
" May I never have to cross-examine you in a witness 

Iwx," cried the lawyer, slapping his knee ; " I should 

throw up my brief in despair." 
The distant graciousness which had replaced Caroline's 

Warmth towards Beauchamp, did not escape the latter. 

He was by no means the man to betray his sense of 

this change, but it so far influenced him, that during 

tbe whole of that day he watched his cousin. She was 

something new to a mind fond of analysing character. 
It happened, next morning, that Lady Nares was 

looking at some family portraits, and asking Caroline 

various questions about their originals. 
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** Pray, love, tell me," said the elder lady, " who 
is that extraordinary figure in armour? I mean the 
one near the door. His face seems all hair and eyes." 

" You mean Lord Godfrey, I suppose," answered 
Caroline. " He was the first Baron Eainford, and 
rendered great services to the House of Lancaster." 

" I was sure he was a hero, he looks so very 
unprepossessing." 

" Fie, fie," exclaimed a lady, who had just entered 
the room with Beauchamp and Mr. Lyle, " are we 
so fast losing our ideals in these days that we turn 
heroes into sport?" 

The speaker was Mrs. Amaranth, who had arrived 
at Rainford the day before. She was the widow of 
the Honourable" Ferdinand Amaranth. Unpleasant 
persons, who deal in &mily chronolo^es, and who 
know precisely the year in which Mrs. Amaranth was 
married, and that her son is also married, and a captain 
in a light infantry regiment, will tell you that she 
is on the verge of fifty. She does her best, however, to 
refute such calumnies, by her carefiil preservation of 
her petite sylph-like figure, by the juvenility of her 
dress, and the little airs, sentimental or playfiil, which 
denote her claims to beauty and esprit Byron /and 
Moore had been in vogue when she was really young, 
and she partially retained the tone and phrases of their 
school. 
^ *'My dear, I am getting an old woman," laughed 
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Lady Nares, in reply to Mrs. Amaranth ; " what you 
call ideals, are but the illusions of youth, and with all 
our ingenuity, it is as hard to retain the one as the other/' 

Mrs. Amaranth parted from her forehead a naughty 
errant tuft of her light-brown hair, which was thin, 
xmdoubtedly, but still genuine. 

" Do tell me," she said, addressing Caroline, " who 
is that young man with the noble brow, dreamy eyes, 
and femininely pensive look?" 

" That's Lord Jasper," was Caroline's answer. " I am 
sorry to say, there was too much cause for the melan- 
choly expression you admire. Lord Jasper was fear- 
fully extravagant, and never out of trouble. For the 
rest, he was a great patron of the wits in Queen Anne's 
time — at least, while he could pay for dedications." 

" And I believe he died young, poor fellow I " sum- 
med up Beauchamp, gliding into the talk. 

" A short life and a merry one, I suppose," said 
Lady Nares. " Well, we've all our faults, and self-love 
will rule. If he hadn't been a spendthrift he might 
have been miserly and purse-proud; or a diplomatist 
playing for place instead of money ; or a cold, correct 
person, rebuking the rest of the world by his propriety. 
La, now, to think how disagreeable life would be if we 
were all perfect ! " 

But Mrs. Amaranth was not to be diverted from her 
sentiment. 

**Died young!" she repeated, still gazing at the 
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portrait, " Yes, he has that aort of look which geems 
to forebode the premature doom of geninB. He waa 
a wit, you say, and the patron of wits ? " 

" Depend upon it, my dear," interrupted Iiady Nares, 
" the fragility of genius is altogether a mistake. I don't 
know any people who enjoy life with mor» gusto than 
poets, and men of that stamp. Look at Merion. for 
instance, you would believe from his ballads that he 
could never forgive fate for not having sent him to the 
Crimea to be shot; or that his existence had been 
blighted by the failure of Hungarian independence. 
Yet, what is he really ? The very type of a bon vivant, 
who would have disputed with poor Soyer fiimaelf 
about the ingredients of a potage, or the due proportion 
of truffles in a turkey." 

" Merion," said George Lyle, " unlike the irritabih 
genvs in general, is a rich man, and has the good sense 
to spend his money in giving recherckS dinners. To 
this policy he owes the best half of his reputation. 
When men found that his wines had strength and 
purity, they were soon persuaded to think the same of 
his Hippocrene." 

" Merion is a man of genius," observed Beanchamp, 
"whatever we may think of his poetry. Have you heard 
of that niiirfter coup of his with one of his reviewers? 
No! "Well, it happened thus: — In spite of wholesale 
praise, the ' BLillads' went off slowly. At this juncture, 
Merion learned, confidentially, that a friend was pre- 
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paring another eulogistic notice. * For heaven's sake, 
my dear fellow,' cried Merion, * if you wish to serve me, 
attack me ! Mere praise is always insipid to the public ; 
let me Beg you to season yours with a strong flavour 
of censure,* And, accordingly, out came an article 
which stoutly maintained that Merion was not the first 
lyric poet of Great Britain. What no one had ever 
dreamed of suspecting thus became a matter of debate, 
and the moment it was shown that Merion was neither 
Bums nor Campbell, the public took for granted that 
he must be somebody on his own account." 

Caroline had long since read and admired the 
"Ballads." Their tone was high and generous, and, 
as is often the case with young readers, her own enthu- 
siasm had given reality to the writer's stilted and con- 
ventional manner. She had listened, therefore, with 
displeasure to the preceding remarks on her favourite. 

"A man of feeling," she said, "may be slow to 
reveal his true self to shallow companions round a 
dinner table, and I would certainly not rely upon their 
judgment of him." 

" You have the happy privilege of nineteen,^' replied 
Lady Nares, " faith in the romantic." 

Just then a pleasure-barge, filled with tourists, drew 
her attention to the river, and, as Mrs. Amaranth was 
no less curious on the subject, both ladies walked off 
with Lyle to the terrace. 

Beauchamp remained with Caroline. He had lis- 

a 
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tened to her indignant explosion with a mixture of 
amusement and surprise, and was tempted to resume 
the conversation. 

" Ton forget, however," he observed, '* that your 
man of feeling must have shown his tastes, which are, 
I suppose, part of his true self, by gathering round him 
the companions whose judgment you despise." 

" Have it as you will," she answered. " I am to con- 
elude, then, that Merion, and many others like him, 
whom I have been accustomed to respect^ are pretenders, 
after all." 

" Pretenders, my dear Caroline !" 

" Cousin Beauchamp,'' she exclaimed — ^and her tone 
changed from annoyance to earnest entreaty — " you have 
lived much in the world ; surely you have seen some 
men who are noble and disinterested, some whom it 
would be safe both to trust and to admire." 

" Pray, be a little more definite." 

"Nay, very likely I seem ridiculous to you," she 
said, retreating. 

" Please to stay,*' he resumed ; " perhaps I can guess 
your meaning. Tou would like to hear of poets who 
are as earnest and self-sacrificing as the ideals which 
they paint, of philanthropists who realize their Utopias 
by their own fire-sides ; or, it may be, if one so young 
has given a thought to politics, you would have me tell 
you of politicians with whom the public good is some- 
thing more than a cry at election time." 
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" Surely there axe such men," she replied. 

Beauchamp looked at her keenly. It was a look of 
pity, but also of admiration. 

" No doubt, cousin mine," he said, " there are such 
men ; but their lives are mostly obscure, and their direct 
influence small. If they gain any results, it is by the 
slow process of moulding the opinions of more worldly 
people who despise them for dreamers, while their views 
are unpopular, and who claim the merit of originating 
those views when ripe for success. Or, if the pioneer 
get a hearing at last, why, in most cases, long hardship 
and the wear of life have made him> too, as worldly as 
the rest." 

Such was Beauchamp's picture of life — a picture, to 
some extent true, but grossly overcharged by his cyni- 
cism. 

" You speak of this state of things as if you ap- 
proved of it," said Caroline, coldly. 

** I do not approve, I tolerate,'^ Beauchamp rejoined. 
He observed her smile, half sad, half scornful. The ex- 
pression of scorn on fair lips was so new to Beauchamp, 
that, instead of offending, it stimulated him. 

" I am sinking fast in your opinion, cousin ; yet, at 
times, I, too, have sighed for something more worthy 
than the life to which I resign myself — the life of thou- 
sands." 

" One would hardly collect that from your language, 
cousin Beauchamp." 

a 2 
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" Froin the language I use to others ; perhaps you 
are right. But I am now talking to Caroline, Lady 
Rainford." 

There was In his tone an earnestness, almost mourn- 
ful, which, by depriving these words of apparent compli- 
ment, made them most subtle flattery. Caroline could 
not but feel that one, whom she knew to be courageous, 
intelligent, and versed in the knowledge of mankind, 
had distinguished her from the crowd of his acquain- 
tances. 

** It is not for a girl like me, cousin Beauchamp, to 
judge of your mode of life ; but any man who haa power 
or influence given to him to account for, from which the 
world reaps no benefit and himself no honour, is—." 
She paused abruptly. 

"Condemned in your esteem," he said. 

" Nay, he condemns himself. You must pardon a 
frankness, which I fear offends yon." 

" You have not offended me," he answered. " There 
is a kind of censure more flattering than praise. The 
worth of either depends upon the lips that utter it" 

He said this with a smiling composure, which made 
him seem her superior even while accepting her reproof. 

Caroline made no reply, but stepped to the wide bay 
window, as if interested by some object on the river. 

Beauchamp did not change his position, but stood and 
observed her. His face wore a keen, eager expression, 
widely different from its usual quietude. 
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If the look were one of homage to his cousin^ Beau- 
champ might well be pardoned. It would be hard to 
conceiye a presence more grateful to the eye than that 
of Caroline as she stood in reverie by the window. Her 
tall and elastic figure, the slender column-like neck, the 
fine oval of the face, the noble forehead crowned with 
its dark wealth of braided hair, the deep pensive eyes 
tempering the somewhat haughty expression of the lips, 
together with a pervading air of refinement — ^would have 
justified an older man than Beauchamp Faulkner in 
the tribute which he accorded. 

He approached her as if to renew the conversation, 
when the voice of Lady Eainford was heard. Imme- 
diately afterwards she entered followed by Watson. 

" It's enough, sir," said Lady Eainford to him ; " you 
have heard my decision, and must spare me the un- 
pleasantness of repeating it." 

Watson ha(J evidently made some request which the 
lady was indisposed to grant. 

That there may be no needless mystery about the 
point, we will state that our modest friend had just 
petitioned for the increase of a yearly allowance, which, 
as an English clergyman officiating abroad, he received 
from Lady Rainford. 

No wise discomfited by the rejection of his suit, 
Watson, as was his habit, toyed carelessly with the 
chain of his eye-glass, and answered that her ladyship's 
wiU was his law. 
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^^ But I shall assume that we are not the less good 
friends," he added. *^ I am perhaps an original in my 
way, and your ladyship will take that into account. By 
the way, talking of originals, I met with a rich specimen 
of the class on my ride to Wallbridge this morning. I 
took the liberty of asking him to call at Rainford to- 
morrow, because I know your ladyship delights in such 
rarities." 

V 

Beauchamp now came from the window and stood by 
his aunt. He had, more than once, noticed Watson 
closely, and felt towards him as much disgust as his own 
equable temper would admit of. 

The usual freedom of Watson's manner bordered upon 
effrontery. There was, however, nothing in his actual 
language that warranted Beauchamp to interfere, though 
he held himself ready to do so in case of need. 

'^ And may I ask the name of my future acquaintance?" 
demanded Lady Kainford. *^ He is doubtless a fit one, 
as you have volunteered to present him." 

'* He is, at least, an entertaining one," replied Watson, 
"and that, I believe, will be his best passport Of 
course, I can hardly expect that your ladyship will be 
much enlightened by hearing his name. However, he 
is called Herr Brandstrom. The fellow was many 
years ago, proprietor of some pleasure gardens in 
Germany, where he established a Cait^ Chantant, similar 
to those now in vogue in the Champs Elysees. Brand- 
strom added, moreover, a ballet to his open-air concert 
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His gardens became a favorite place of resort, especiall j 
with lounging tourists from England and France, and, 
in short, the scheme throve so well, that its proprietor 
has since gained high rank as a caterer for the public, 
and is now the manager of a first-class theatre." 

Lady Rainford made no reply; she stood mute 
and motionless, except that the fingers of one hand 
beat rapidly on the table. 

" Such is Brandstrom^s story," resumed Watson 
lighty; ''of course the man has seen much of life in 
his own way, and I think you will not regret an 
hour with him, pour pcbsa&r le temps' 

So saying, with a slight bow, and another gyration 
of the gold chain, he walked mincingly out of 
the room. 

That little hand of Lady Kainford has clutched at 
a portfolio of prints ; she turns them over one after 
the other, with a haste that denotes either excitement 
or levity. It can hardly be the latter, for while the 
hand is busy the body is fixed, the eye vacant, and 
the cheek colourless^ 

" Mamma, you are ill ! '' cried Caroline, 

" Pray, tell me," interposed Beauchamp, " has that 
man caused you annoyance ? If so, let me deal with him." 

The pale face turned to him suddenly. There was 
angry life in it now. 

" Don't jump in the dark and break your knees^ 
I beg sir/' she exclaimed, with that strange bluntness 
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which at times escaped her; "any guest that finds 
toleration from me, may expect yours." 

" Celcu va sans dire, aunt," said Beauchamp, with 
unruffled acquiesence. 

Lady Rainford, with all her quickness, could not 
guess that he was at that moment recalling every 
circumstance of the late interview with Watson, and 
laying the basis for future deductions. 

Under pretext of joining the group on the terrace, 
Beauchamp quitted her. Caroline would have remained, 
but her mother's gesture was an efiectual dismissal 

Lady Kainford, thus left alone, traversed the room 
with rapid steps. In a minute or two she paused as 
if arrested by a sudden thought, and the excitement 
of her mind found vent in words. 

"I will go to him," she said, in a low hoarse voice, 
" and comply with his terms*" 

But, having moved to the door^ she again stopped short. 

" No," she continued,^ " to show fear, would be fatal ; 
at all events, weak.. 1 need all my self-command. Oh ! 
that I should be cursed thus," she groaned; " I to whom 
the world's approval is as life-breath; I so sensitive 
to ridicule and scorn that if they touch me, I must 
wither I" 

She flung herself into a chair, and clasped her hands 
tightly over her now burning forehead. 

And so she sat till the passion of her grief subsided 
into a duU moan. 



J 
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Then Greorge Ljle entered. She raised ber head 
at his step. 

" Oh, Lady Bainford/' he said, " we have the most 
charming plan for an archery fSte. "We know your 
renown as an archer, and beg that you will join us." 

" Certainly, my dear Mr. Lyle,'' she answered, with 
her hlandest smile ; " but I will not have my skill 
turned against me, as it has been before now. I 
must be at liberty to score all my shots, whether inside 
the white, or otherwise.'* 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The next day Ladj Rainford was seated in the 
library, tte table of wbich was strewed with letters from 
her friends. Many of these epistles contained pressing 
invitations for the autumn ajid winter, and offered a 
round of those gaieties, which were become her necessary 
stimulant 

Her meditations were interrupted by the entrance 
of Caroline, who brought an open letter, or rather 
petition, subscribed by two persons, who had just 
arrived at Bainford from the neighbouring town of 
Wallbridge. 

These were no other than the proprietor of the 
travelling menagerie, and Olympia St. Maur. Having 
heurd of the hospitalities at Rainford, they had come 
to request the patronage of the ladies and their guests, 
for a privi>te exhibition. 

Tiic pinject rather pleased Lady Kainford, and, for 
the puii)()3e of making the needful inquiries and ar- 
rangements, she gave orders that Olympia should be 
admitted. 
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Caroline retired, and the Lion Queen speedily made her 
appearance. She was now attired in an ordinary riding 
habit^ and looked audaciously handsome. The prelimi- 
naries for the entertainment were speedily decided upon ; 
but Olympia was nothing loath to prolong her tete h tSte, 
and Lady Rainford, who was fond of strongly pronounced 
characters, encouraged her volubility. In a few minutes 
Miss St Maur had related the chief points of her 
story; told how her father, the great star and stripe 
rider of the United States, had " flogged creation " in 
that capacity; how her distinguished parent had 
brought her up to his own profession, and how, for 
several years, she had excited the wonder of her native 
country and Europe by her daring flights through 
hoops, and by her character dances on horses at full 
speed ; how she had made " terrific ascents" on innu- 
merable tight ropes, and became so disgusted with her 
own facility in such exhibitions, that she scorned at 
last to chalk the soles of her red morocco boots, and 
had gained a tumble in consequence, which resulted in 
a stimulating dislocation of her knee joint ; how, after 
that casualty, she had been promoted to the haute 
icole, which, as all the animals had been perfectly 
trained beforehand, she found to the last degree safe 
and insipid ; and how, finally, in her thirst for spirited 
adventures, she had relinquished her equestrian feats 
for the present, and found a worthier sphere for her 
ambition, in the society of lions and tigers. 
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She was about to enter upon a detail of ber triiimpha 
as Lion Queen, when her attention was caught hy the 
figure of a man, who at that moment sauntered past the 
terrace window. 

" Good gracious!" cried Olyrapia, with an unceremo- 
nious rush to the window, " that's surely — no, I must 
he mistaken ; I beg your pardon. Tea, it is ; I see his 
side face distinctly, and I could swear that's hia way of 
tT«'irling his chain ! " 

Lady Rainford instantly walked to her aide. 

" Who ia it that you aee ? " she demanded. 

" His dress is changed ; he looks like a clergyman 
now," continued Olympia ; " but if he's not the same, 
nature has made his double ! " 

" I am interested to know if you recognise that gen- 
tleman," said Lady Bainford, calmly, " Don't make up 
your mind hastily. He may soon pass again. If so, 
mark him well. You will be able to do so unper- 
ceived." 

So saying, she let down the wide Venetian blind 
which allowad the inmates of the room, while concealed 
from view, to observe all the promenaders on the terrace. 

In a few niinutea Watson returned. A short plethoric 
man adv:Aiiced to meet him. Both stopped before the 
window and shook hands. 

" It's 111'— it's Watson himself! " whispered Olympia, 
" And, liou' droll ! he's talking to Herr Brandstrom, who 
wishes to engage me for the winter." 
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Watson, however, was Lady Bainford's present 
object. 

" You're sure his name's Watson ? " she asked. 

The gentleman in question had never thought it 
necessary to change his name, trusting to its common^ 
ness to preserve his incognito when desirable. 

"Quite sure," returned Olympia; **his face, his 
walk, his way of wearing his hat aside are all Watson's. 
I would make oath 'tis he before judge and jury. His 
very voice, too ! '' 

Watson was now talking in a high patronising key. 

" How was he dressed when you saw him, and where 
did you meet ? " inquired Lady Eainford. 

" We met at Spa," answered Olympia, " not many 
weeks ago. I was then exhibiting with the great 
Benzoni, and on my way to England. Arriving there 
late for the London season, my new proprietor brought 
me into the provinces. At Spa, Watson was dressed 
like an English dandy. He made the acquaintance of 
several fast men there, who used to pester me with their 
small talk and bouquets. In order to vary the attraction 
of the performances, I agreed to ride for a few nights* 
Watson and his friends made a point of besetting me 
before I entered upon the scene and when I quitted it ; 
and as they brought some grist to the mill, I was 
obliged to endure them. One night, yon man, more 
impudent than his companions, tracked me to my 
lodgings and gained admittance, under pretence of bearing 
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a message from my employer. He addressed to me 
words — pah ! — ^when I think of them from him I — words 
to which the only fit answer would have been the horse- 
whip. Woman as I am, he should have tasted mine to 
his heart's content, but that I feared to rouse the 
household." 

" Speak lower, if you please," requested Lady Kain- 
ford. " He insulted you grossly, then ? " 

"Tes; but no more of that," said Olympia, with 
intense disgust ; " I detested him from the first A few 
days after his stealthy visit to me he was detected cheat- 
ing at cards, and turned out of society by his com- 
rades. I heard the whole story from some of them who 
still continued to bore me with their niaiseries. The 
end of it was, that Watson left Spa all of a sudden ; the 
best proof that his disgrace was merited." 

On being further questioned, Olympia gave such a 
circumstantial account of Watson's fraud as convinced 
Lady Rainford that the charge was well grounded. 

The latter then opened the French window, and saw 
that Watson had left the terrace. Almost immediately 
afterwards she heard his voice in the hall. 

" Quick 1 " said she to Olympia ; " you can do me a 
great service. Leave the room by this window, and 
remain at the end of the terrace unless I beckon for you. 
K by any chance this person should return, avoid meet- 
ing him until you have spoken with me again." 

Olympia, rather pleased at being concerned in a 
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mystery, promised obedience, and quitted the room by 
the window which Lady Bainford instantly closed. 

*' No ;" mxLsed the lady, " he will hardly just yet part 
with his power oyer me by betraying what I would 
have concealed. This is an acted threat, perhaps more 
— ^the first hostile step; but I must act as if he had 
divulged nothing." 

The door opened, and a servant announced that a 
friend of Mr. Watson's was arrived, and that both 
gentlemen would be glad to wait upon her. 

" Show them in, Brown." 

She then took pen and paper, affecting to be occupied 
with her correspondence. 

Almost instantly Watson ushered in the little German, 
whose slow waddling gait, as he entered, contrasted 
drolly with the jerks of his apoplectic neck, which he 
intended for bows. He bore an odd resemblance to a 
small square-built steam tug, bobbing uncomfortably 
upon a vigorous sea ; while Beauchamp, who glided in 
after him, suggested the idea of a revenue cutter, which 
cruises at its leisure, but keeps a sharp look out, never- 
theless. 

Watson, in his loud nonchalant way performed the 
ceremony of introduction. Perhaps Herr Brandstrom 
was a shy man, for no sooner had Lady E-ainford raised 
her eyes to him, than he started as if in a state of 
nervous bewilderment, and gave Watson a look that 
seemed to appeal to him for assistance. 
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Beaucbamp, stmck with the man's singolar manner, 
felt tempted to make him a study; so, folding his anns, 
he took up a reconnoitring position near the door, 

" Mine gott ! " ejaculated the German, " I do beg de 
lady's pardon ! " 

" I could almost fancy that I had seen you before, 
Herr Brandstrom," said Lady Hainford, with great 
suavity. " I hear that you are the manager of a theatre. 
I used to visit the theatre frequently when I was on the 
Continent. Did you ever appear on the stage? " 

" No, mine lady ! I got de kreutzers and de fiorins 
by what yon call de d^ends of oder people. Vary 
goot!" 

This mode of making a fortune bo tickled the speaker, 
that he could not refrain from a complacent chuckle. 

" It was a little girl at a Caf6 Chantant — wasn't it," 
asked Wataon, " who laid the foundation of your success ? 
I mean Fratdein Keller." 

From the strange twinkle in Herr Brandstrom's eye, 
which shut and opened and glanced alternately at 
Watson and Lady Hainford, you wonld have judged 
that the name of Fraulein Keller had provoked some 
very lnunorous recollections. 

" Fiaulein KeUerl" echoed the manager at laat. 
" Slic was one very clever beautiful young person dat I 
did engage from a mere schild. She did bring me 
money in oder days, did dis littel Fraulein." 

" Do yau make any stay in our neighbourhood, Herr 
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BrandBtrom ? '' asked Ladj Rainford. '' I am thinking 
of getting np some private theatricals for the amuse- 
ment of my guests^ and might like to avail myself of 
your experience." 

But Watson was interested about the Fraulein Keller, 
and rudely forced back the conversation to that topic. 

" Brandstrom," he said, " do tell her ladyship about 
Fraulein Keller . She had some rather odd connexions 
or associates, hadn't she ?" 

A quick movement of Lady Rainford's hand dislodged 
a book from the table. As she turned to stoop for the 
book, Beauchamp advanced quietly to her aid In 
doing so he caught a glimpse of her face, which, with 
its tightly shut lips and eyes, was contracted as by a 
spasm. The expression was momentary, but he did not 
fail to register it 

" Keller? Did you say her name was Keller?" in- 
quired the lady, with gracious interest, as she lifted her 
head. " I always like to hear of talent in Germany, 
being German myself by extraction." 

" Mine lady, I did not see de Fraulein Keller for 
dese many years," said Brandstrom, whose first look of 
restless perplexity had now subsided into ease. 

" Perhaps she's married," interposed Beauchamp. 

" Nothing more likely," rejoined his aunt, " if she 
were as good looking and clever as this gentleman 
reports her." 

" Do not talk of dat no more," said Brandstrom ; " it 

H 
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was one young ladj dat it would be not well for ns to 
speak of." 

Wateon waa again on the poiat of striking in when 
Lady E-ainford introduced the subject of the Lion 
Queen. Glancing sharply at the clergyman as she named 
Olympia St. Maur, she detected the sudden flush on 
his cheek, and a general confusion which he strove to 
hide, by violently twirling his chain. 

Brandstrom was eager to talk about Olympia, with 
whom, as we have before said, he wished to effect an 
engagements 

" It happens rather curiously," said Lady Ba.inford, 
" that Miss St, Maur is just now nearer than you are 
aware of." With these words she opened the window, 
and beckoned to Olympia, who almost instantly stood 
before them. 

"You two are already acquainted," remarked Lady 
Brandstrom ; ** Mr. Watson, this is Miss St. Maur^ 
&mous for her skill in training animals.'^ 

Olympia deigned him one look of withering scom, 
and began to converse with Brandstrom. Watson stood 
with a cowed and irresolute air, alternately glancing at 
Olympia and at the door. 

Lady Eainford motioned him apart from the rest, and 
said, almost in a whisper, and in her mildest tones : — 

" Miss St. Maur is really a very interesting person. 
She has not only managed to subdue dangerous animals^ 
but to repel the attacks of men who, although they may 
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want the strength and courage of the brute creation, 
exceed them in baseness and duplicity. Tou will 
hardly beUeve, Mr. Watson, that a few weeks since she 
was assailed with insult by an individual who, although 
not then clerically attired, is known to be a member of 
your own profession." 

" Indeed ! That is — ^at least, I should hope it is — 
incredible. It must be a joke," replied Watson, begin- 
ning with a stammer and ending with a laugh. 

"I repeat, the facts are known," she continued. 
" You will agree with me that they are indeed dis- 
graceful, and you will be still more shocked to hear 
that the same person, legally entitled to wear your 
cloth, was detected in cheating at Spa, and expelled 
• even from the loose circle of young men into which hf 
had intruded." 

" It's a strange cock and bull story, my lady ; but 
you speak as if I were interested about the — ^the fellow." 

"/am interested about him, and have the power to 
punish him. He will not presume, on pain of my 
instant disclosure of his baseness, to return to Ger- 
many, and to degrade further the sacred functions 
which he has assumed. Under the same penalty he 
will no longer dare to menace a lady with the cowardly 
betrayal of her secrets, or by the introduction of persons 
whose presence, he thinks, may terrify her. As his 
ignominy will not only be a punishment in itself but 
deprive him of the means of earning bread, he will still 

H 2 
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receive the bounty of her whose goodness he has 
abused. But he will no longer expose her or her Mends 
to further contact with faim^ and he will quit her house 
within an hour!" 

So saying, she dropped him a «comM curtsy, tod 
walked away. 

After a minute's pause, Watson, his face livid with 
rage, rushed to the door. Beauchamp saw the man's 
look and the menacing gesture of his clenched hand as 
he withdrew. 

Lady Eainford was now all animation .and smiles. 
Joy at the triumph she had gained made her perfectly 
radiant. In the conflict of wits her clumsy antagonist 
had been hopelessly worsted. It did not occur to her 
that a more wary player might take up the abandoned • 
game. 
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CHAPTER VnL 

Beauchamp's great recreation was, as we have hinted, 
the study of character. He liked to touch the springs 
of human action, and to feel that he could generally 
move them according to his wishes. Not that he was 
ill-natured, being far too great an epicure in morals to 
spoil the agrimms of social intercourse by acrimony. 
Barely, indeed, did his cynicism take the same tone with 
his general companions that it had already taken with 
Caroline. With them it was the pungency of wit ; with 
her the bitterness of feeling. For the most part, if he 
laughed at his fellow-men it was good-humouredly, and 
perhaps with a frank confession that he was himself 
swayed by no higher motive than ruled others. He did 
not disguise from himself, for instance, that the popu- 
larity he enjoyed was pleasing to his moderate vanity ; 
and that the general welcome which he found in the 
houses of his acquaintances was a solid advantage to 
one whose means had been much reduced by early 
extravagance. 
It was not, then, from any sinister purpose towards 
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Lady Rainford, but from a habit of quiet scrutiny, that 
Beauchamp had been led to watch her. 

He remembered her look of terror when she heard 
that Brandstrom was coming ; and that other look, seen 
only by himself, when the name of Fraulein Keller was 
mentioned. Coupling this with Brandstrom's strange 
manner on his introduction, Lady Rainford's previous 
dread of Watson, and that worthy's abrupt departure, 
evidently in. disgrace, Beauchamp guessed, firstly, that 
there was some secret worth knowing between his aunt 
and the German maiden ; and, secondly, that Brand- 
strom or Watson, or both, could throw some light 
upon it 

A mystery once scented, Beauchamp was never easy 
until he had run it down. Accordingly he took occa- 
sion to draw Brandstrom apart, and to question him 
minutely, though with seeming carelessness, upon the 
subject of Fraulein Keller. The precise nature of this 
conversation will appear sufficiently in its results. 

A day or two afterwards Mr. Faulkner was talking 
with his aunt (it should be borne in mind that she was 
only such by marriage) on the subject of her continental 
tours. 

" I suppose," he said, " that you spent much of your 
time with your German relatives ? By the way, do they 
never mean to visit you in England ? I shall certainly 
ask for an introduction when. I travel in Austria next 
year. People of such standing and influence could, 
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perhaps, give a lift to a deserving bachelor who has 
but poor prospects in his own country." 

" My dear Beauchamp," she answered, " if I could 
serve you by my influence with my relatives, you shotdd 
not have to ask for it; but misunderstandings have 
arisen between us, and they are too painful for me to 
enter upon." 

Beauchamp nodded assent. " Another mystery, " 
thought he; and it seemed to him more strange than 
ever that Lady Bainford should not have added lustre 
to her own position by inviting her distinguished rela- 
tives to England. 

The private exhibition of the Lion Queen duly took 
place. The savage grace and daring of Olympia were 
attractive to Beauchamp, whose lethargic nature courted 
physieal excitement 

" That girl," he said to his aunt, " has at times the 
port of an empress ! What a sensation she would have 
made in society had her antecedents been more for- 
tunate. One hardly likes to think of such a creature 
as being a Pariah." 

" A what, sir ? " exclaimed Lady Rainford ; " that is 
scarcely a term for a gentleman to apply to any woman 
on account of her calling." 

" Nay," he returned; " I meant no'ofifence to your 
protigSe^ if she be such ; but surely a woman who has 
figured in a spangled skirt in half the booths of Europe 
and America ^there's no need for you to look so 
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indigDant. I asaure joa that the fair Olympia ia rather 
a favourite with me," 

" Rather too mtich of one, I thought, from your marked 
attentions to her." 

On the plea of joining her gneats. Lady Kainford cat 
ahort the conTereation, and left Eeauchamp to his 
musings. 

Since die day that he had first opened his mind to 
Caroline, his lonely thoughts had seldom taken any 
direction hut one: she was becoming more and more 
their centre. 

Beanchamp was shrewd enough in worldly things ; but 
it is only fair to aay that hia coaain had other phases 
more attractive to him even than that of Baroness of 
B.ainford. She was goodness to the craving heart on 
which beauty alone might have palled. She was beauty 
to the critical eye, which might have looked less warmly 
upon goodness in a plainer garb. She was intellect to 
the fastidious mind, which mig^t even have tired -of 
beauty and goodness combined, if they had lacked the 
dignity of thought 

The influence of Caroline not only called forth aome 
of Beaiicliarap'a dormant faculties, — a fine appreciation 
of poetry and art, and a happy auggestiveneas in speak- 
uig of lliom, — but it softened his cynicism, even when 
he talked with her al<»ie. Before othera, he would at 
timL-s sliiike off his langttorr and eapouse some generooa 
and romantic tenet with a courteous bolduesa in which 
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Caroline saw the chivaliy of the present. And when, 
after these occasions, she hinted her pleasure or approval, 
he would delicately insinuate that he had drawn from 
herself the inspiration which she praised. 

To-day, as he drew near the house, he observed Caro- 
line talking with Lucy Nares, at the open window. 
Caroline had in her hand a small volume. Browning's 
" Men and Women." Lucy, ambitious to talk upon 
every subject, was now discussing modem poetry with 
her companion, whose ennui was masked by the most 
gracious attention. Nevertheless, she hailed Beau- 
champ's presence as a relief, and bade him come in and 
read to them. 

He chose to read the letter of Karshish, the Arab 
physician, to Abib. He was pleased with the fine irony 
of the poem, in which the learned leech, ignoring the 
divinity that raised Lazarus from the grave, strives to 
accoimt for the fact by " natural causes." Caroline was 
saddened by this picture of the arrogance of science, 
which too often would explain away the mysteries that 
it is neither humble enough nor high enough to admit. 
Perhaps she thought that the Arab physician had his 
counterparts in later times. 

The irony and the moral were alike unsuspected by 
Lucy Nares ; but she would have her say upon the 
poem nevertheless. 

So, when Beauchamp had exclaimed,. " True to the 
lifel " and Caroline had assented, " Too true I " Lucy 
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foand tbe cue for whicli she had waited, and hastened 
to improve it. 

" What strnck me moat," she simpered, paraphrasing 
the commentB which she did not understand, " was the 
ail of reality in the piece; that man talks so like a 
doctor ! Only think of the snake-stone pounded fine, 
and the g^im tragacanth, and the bringing in ofi the 
pestle and the porphyry. It's all bo natural ; I conld 
fancy myself in a dru^^ist's shop. Bnt he shouldn't 
have mentioned those dreadftd diseases. Don't you 
agree with me that such things are too unpleasant for 
poetry ? " 

" I can scarcely hazard an opinion," replied Caroline : 
'' tastes differ so much on questions of this kind." 

Not a shade of sarcasm in the gentle voice or pleasant 
smile. How could poor Lucy guess that there lurked 
beneath both something of disdain Jor her shallowness 
and presumption ? 

Ah, Caroline ! Why not open your heart to this g^rl 
who, with all her little pretensions, is yet blithe and 
affectionate? If she be below you why not stoop? 
Why not give her a hand if she needs help ? If 
Browning be beyond her, why not try her with iiong- 
fellow ? 

Alas ! the sabtle bane of intellectual pride was work- 
ing in Caroline, In another she would have despised 
il. But it waa unperccived by herself, because, true to 
1 o£ oerfect ladyhood, she never betrayed it. 
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She had reaolred that Caroline of Bainford should be 
&il that eulture could make her. And bo her very 
virtues grew tainted because they were drawn upon for 
W self-ideal, instead of being themselves the ideal in 
which self was lost. 

Owing to Caroline's occupation with her visitors, it 
seldom happened that she met Beauchamp alone. One 
day, however, this was so. He was walking on the 
terrace lost in thought Suddenly he raised his eyes 
&iid saw her, scissors in hand, lopping off the straggling 
tendrils of a creeper. 

^' I hope your reverie has been pleasant," she said aa 
ke approached her. 

"Necessarily so, to some extent," he replied, "aa 
you were partly the subject of it ; but it was painful also 
as it concerned myself." 

His tone was sad, but it had that inexpressible dignity 
which never fidled him in his self-depreciation. There 
was an interest, even a tenderness, in the look of inquiry 
With which she answered him. 

• " You're good natured enough to listen to my morbid 
symptoms?" he proceeded; "perhaps that's only just. 
You should bear the infliction of hearing about the 
ttialady you have caused." 

" I ! " she exclaimed, with a look of simple wonder. 

So strange to her seemed the thought that she could in 

any way disquiet the statelyself-possessed man at her side. 

''Even you, Carry," he answered; "you remember 
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the day when we talked together on the true purposes 
of life, and the shame due to those who neglect them? ^' 

" I was perhaps betrayed into saying more than was 
fit/' she replied, pleased nevertheless that he had 
remembered their talk ; " but, believe me, I never 
meant to pain yon." 

'' I am sure of it ; but the arrow found the mark for 
all that." 

She ceased from her occupation with the creeper, and 
by tacit consent they walked together up the terrace. 

" I have told you before," he resumed, " that it was 
not always with me as now. I have had my day 
dreams. Carry, my hopes of a worthy fame by making 
the world better and happier. I have at times believed 
in my own powers to promote such ends — by my pen, 
for instance, or by my voice in parliament." 

" And what should prevent you, Beauchamp ? " she 
asked eagerly. " I know little of the precise ways in 
which a public man may serve his country ; but I am 
sure that Providence has always uses for the wise and 
the earnest." 

" Carry," he answered, " you have not, like me, 
pried beneath the surface of things, and you can hardly 
guess how much that damps enthusiasm. You think 
the world acknowledges right and wrong — truth and 
error. It uses the names, but the facts which it recog- 
nises are success and failure. You want instances? 
Let us take one then — that of a foreign adventurer 
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viio seeks to liberate his conntiy. A htmdred to one he 
£uls, in -which case he is branded as a sangoinarj 
agitator. On the other hand, if he succeed^ he will 
probably become a worse tyrant than any whom he 
supplants ; but the world will stand cap in hand to 
him, and kiss his stirrup. Let men veil their creed 
onder ^vrhat phrases thej maj, the doctrine at bottom 
is, every one for himself and homage to the strongest 
In politics, I have seen that the watch-words of order 
*nd good government mean only the monopoly of 
power by the few, and that the counter-cries are but 
the pretexts by which others would gain the same power 
for themselves. I have always found that your liberal 
out of place becomes the veriest exclusive when he 
gains it. 

" Come to social life ; the game is still the same, 
homage to the strongest I Look at your strictly orthodox 
folk who ban the poor and ignorant for their opinions, 
iind yet at once pardon the same opinions in people of 
station. Not to swell the catalogue, I have seen 
almost enough to persuade me that Diogenes was a fool, 
^ he expected to find an honest man even by the help 
of his lantern." 

^' Oh, this cannot be true ! " cried Caroline passion- 
ately. " Look at the names which live in history ; the 
patriots and champions of right, who were victims in 
their day, but whom posterity reveres!" 

** Posterity is quite another matter, my dear enthusiast 
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The heroes of past times no longer expose their ad- 
mirers to danger or shame. It is safe to applaud them. 
No one fears to rub shoulder* with Hampden now. The 
world likes the luxury of a conseience, when it can be 
indulged without a sacrifice." 

Bitter as these words were, they were uttered with a 
calm melancholy which veiled their repul&iveness. 
Caroline thought only of the nobler feelings which 
Beauchamp had at times shown, and yearned to revive 
them. Her mind instinctively turned to the Arundels, 
especially to Balph, and she mourned that Beauchamp 
had never known them. 

*' Cousin Beauchamp," she said, " I know little of life 
from experience ; but I am sure that you wrong your 
fellow-creatures, that you wrong yourself. I will never 
believe that the world is without truth and generosity ; 
I will never believe that^ in spite of much ignorance and 
prejudice, men are not for the mo«t part, sincere! " 

" Yours is a happy creed, Carry I How did jrou 
learn it?" 

" Learn it ! " she replied, " I can't tell ; you might as 
well ask me how I learned to breathe or sleep. Don't 
we all instinctively love what is good and noble? I 
have innumerable faults, but they can't prevent me from 
doing that." 

" And what do you prove ? " 

" I'm not trying to prove anything ;. but surely there 
is proof in this, toa The feelings which God has given 
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to one of his creatures must be shared by manj, manjr 
far better than she. Never, never would the impulse 
to love and trust have been given, if there had been 
nothing lovely and trustworthy to answer it ! " 

" Caroline ! " 

It was but a word, yet so modulated that it expressed 
at once fervent admiration, and almost hopeless entreaty. 

" But even if men were generally what you describe 
them," she resumed, " would that excuse you from your 
duty ? Would not the need be still greater for brave 
hearts to raise the standard of truth and right ? ^' 

'' Go on, go on," he implored ; " for as you speak, 
Caroline, time seems to go back with me ; the world 
looks brighter, and I can again fancy that I have a 
future. I thank you, if only for an hour in which life 
wears a nobler aspect, and I can think better of myself" 
" It will not last,'' he added ; " I shall soon part from 
you, and in the dull pettiness of routine the old apathy 
will come back." 

» Why— why should it ? " 

"From sheer habit, for want of that precious sym- 
pathy which, in my case, can alone sustain enthusiasm. 
Ah, if it had been my lot — but what right have I to 
chill your pure fresh heart with the bitterness of mine?" 

" Nay, Beauchamp," she said, " enter upon a career 
worthy of yourself, and you can never be without sym- 
pathy from those — " 

" Tell me not of others," he cried; " say, what I think 
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your generous heart dictated, that I shall not be without 
the sympathy of her who now speaks to me ! " 
" Neither without hers, nor — " 
" Stay there ! It's a promise ; ratify it." 
He held out his hand to her, and Caroline accepted the 
pledge. One delicious thought engrossed her — that she 
had influence for good over such a mind as Beauchamp's. 
She withdrew her hand, and moved on as if to quit 
him. After a few steps, she paused unconsciously, and 
leaned in silence over the balustrade of the terrace. The 
river glided on its happy way, and the soft afternoon 
haze, beautifying what it veiled, stole over the distance ; 
and there fell on her thoughts a tender mystery, like 
that of the landscape, a sweet but indefinite joy. 

Beauchamp watched but did not approach her. He 
would not break that silence. It was true, as he had 
himself declared, that the purer, the long dormant influ- 
ences of youth were stirred within him now. 

So the hushed minutes passed till a quick but even 
step jarred on Caroline's ear. She had to tear herself 
from the sweet world of reverie, and pass back over its 
charmed threshold into everyday life. With a sigh 
she turned from the river, and prepared to meet the 
intruder. Casting a hasty look up the broad path 
that skirted the house, she saw a figure approaching, 
whose identity she seemed to recal, but scarcely to realise. 
So strange to her, just then, seemed the presence of 
Ealph Arundel. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Balph ran to meet lier, and grasped both her hands 
with rough cordiality. 

" Dear, dear Caroline 1 " he exclaimed. 

For a moment she stood surprised and confiised. 
Then she returned his greeting with a warmth Uke his 
own. He felt that there was no deception in the 
welcome which she uttered, or in that which shone in 
her frank, joyous eyes. 

Ralph told her that he was to leave home in a few 
days for Llandare (so we shall call the scene of his 
fiiture curacy, which was one of the few populous towns 
in South Wales) ; and that, availing himself of Lady 
Rainford's general invitation when they parted, he had 
resolved to come and take leave of his old companion. 

The young man had already presented himself to 
Lady Rainford, who felt bound by civility to detain 
him as a guest; a chance, indeed, for which he had 
not come unprepared. 

Caroline now introduced Ralph to Beauchamp, who 
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had not been altogether pleased by her reception of the 
new comer. He saluted Ralph, however, with easy 
politeness, which well contrasted with the brief and 
almost blunt response of the latter. .As the reader 
already knows, Ealph was not happy in the interchange 
of light courtesies. 

Beauchamp at once noted this peculiarity in his new 
acquaintance. Perhaps it amused him ; perhaps he had 
a benevolent wish to cure it. All I can say is, that 
Balph, who would gladly have eaten his dinner in com- 
parative silence, found everybody's eyes turned on him, 
by Beauchamp's incessant efforts to draw him out 
This was BO skilfuUy done under the mask of polite 
attention, that Balph had soon betrayed shameful 
ignorance of those tactics in which it is held that 
a gentleman accustomed to good society should be 
thoroughly versed. For example, he had innocently 
wounded the amour propre of his companions, by 
reflecting on their favourite pursuits and opinions. He 
had avowed his preference for English ballads to the 
0^^ (TcBuvrea of Italian masters ; stigmatised the ballet 
as an immoral institution before some of its warmest 
patrons, and denounced political apostasy in the hearing 
of more than one person whose connexions were the 
very weathercocks of public life. Nothing, indeed, 
can be conceived more offensively honest or absurdly 
** green" than Balph's strictures. 

Beauchamp listened with the respectful interest due to 
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an original thinker, while a smile of well-bred irony 
made the circoit of the table. 

'^Beanchamp is quizzing him immercifullj,'' said 
Ljle in an nnder-tone to Lord Flood. 

Meanwhile Balph, now warmed into talk, pursued it 
with the eagerness of one who has strong convictions, 
and at a length, it must be owned, that scarcely became 
so young a man, 

'^ I think I knew your father, Mr. Arundel,'" cried 
the Seijeant from the other end of the table, ** A very 
able man ; that is, if I am right in supposing him to 
be the Mr- Arundel who practised at the Chancery 
bar more than twenty years ago. I will venture to cay 
that few men exceUed him in the art of commenting 
on evidence. You would have believed that he had no 
peraonal interest in the matter ; yet he lured you iniper- 
ceptibly to the very conclusions he wished for; nor 
was he less admirable for his tact in managing the 
then Vice-Chancellor." 

" I beg your pardon/' said Ealph blimtly, " I cannot 
admit that my father ever resorted to artifice. It was 
most likely the absence of it that gained him the respect 
of the judge." 

The Serjeant had just been regaling those near him 
with his own exploits in legal manoeuvres. He there- 
fore not unnaturally construed Ralph's language as a 
personal rebuke. 

" You are not a lawyer, sir," he replied dryly, " or 

l2 
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jou would know that the interest of his client must be 
paramount with an advocate. Tou will admit, how- 
ever, my young friend, that even in private life we are 
sometimes bound to suppress our real opinions. There 
are some, for instance, which are distastefiil to other 
people, and which, if avowed, require at least the 
apology of having been asked for." 

The conversation then turned upon foreign policy, 
the doctrine af non-interference, and the tenets of the 
peace party. 

" I trust, Mr, Arundel," said Beauchamp, " you do not 
sanction these new-fangled doctrines, so calculated to 
subvert our English downrightness and martial spirit." 

" To say the truth," said Ralph, who was greatly inte- 
rested in the question, " I am no general admirer of 
what is called martial spirit. Many people are held to 
be high-spirited and courageous wha seize upon danger 
as a stimulant, just because they are in want of a better 
one. A man who knows the value of life, its duties 
and its best ties, wiU be slow to risk his own existence 
or that of others. Of course such a sacrifice may be 
needed, and in that case it should be unhesitatingly 
made. But a devotion of this port, I take it, is widely 
different from that senseless hardihood which courts 
danger on its own account, and is ready to gamble away 
life because it has never learned the worth of the stake." 

" On my word, Mr. Faulkner," said Mrs. Amaranth 
m her languishing way, "your friend is terribly hard 
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npon om* gallant soldiers ; and at this time, too, when 
we have so much need to cherish faith in the heroic. 
My dear General!" she continued, apostrophising the 
Crimean veteran with singular bad taste, " you should 
TeaUy come to the rescue when military valour is so 
openly depreciated." 

"Why, ma'am/' returned the General mildly, but 
with more point than usual, " we soldiers have enough 
to do in defending our country, without defending our 
profession. We should win few laurels in a war of 
words, and I'm not sure that we shoidd greatly prize 
them if acquir<ed." 

A pleased murmur of assent followed this quiet 
reproof. Ralph, whose honest feelings always showed 
themselves, could not repress a slight blush which was at 
once set down as the crowning proof of hie mauvais ton. 
But in truth he was by no means ashamed of his 
opinion. It was, perhaps, undiscriminating, but it had 
been sincerely adopted, and had it again been challenged 
would have been unflinchingly repeated. But he was 
vexed to think that his words might seem to disparage 
a really brave man. 

Caroline saw with keen pain that her friend was fast 
sinking in the estimation of the company. She observed, 
too, a peculiar smile of Lady Rainford's which owed 
its character to the keenness of the eye while the 
lips were set in a forced suavity. Caroline well knew 
what contempt lurked under that smile. 
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could not understand why several telegraphic glances 
were exchanged between the guests and then directed 
to himself. In his innocence he began to suspect 
that it was the costly ipergne before him — one of a 
rare and happy design — which had attracted observa- 
tion. He had never mixed with persons who regarded 
the sight of their children's children with annoyance, 
and had little idea that what the Psalmist mentioned 
as a blessing could ever be the source of offence. 

The company were not slow to perceive Lady 
Rainford's dislike to Ralph, though it was of course 
indicated rather than expressed ; accordingly they felt 
at liberty to criticise him, and whenever Caroline ap- 
proached the knots of talkers that evening, she caught, 
levelled at her friend, many a phrase of irony or — ^which 
tormented her still more — of indulgent toleration. 

Mr. Lyle, for instance, had never expected to meet 
with anything so primitive in these old-world days. 
He had relished the treat amazingly. It was as good 
as coming across one of the aborigines in a back-wood 
settlement. 

" On my word," said Lady Nares, " you are too hard. 
The man is quite a darling. I could have hugged 
him for that delicious exposure of our mature has-bleu. 
Besides, we must be charitable. He has clearly seen 
nothing of society, and will mend in time ; that is 
to say, he'll become like the rest of us ; though, for my 
part, I prefer the creature in his native wildness." 
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Meantime Beancliamp conyetsed apart with Ralph, 
and with the same air of firank deference that he 
had assumed from the first. When at length their 
dialogue was over, our diplomatist managed to secure 
a short t^te-h^tite with his cousin. He spoke of the 
young clergyman with great indulgence. There was 
no doubt, he remarked, that Ralph had many sterling 
qualities. True, he might have exposed himself to 
the laugh of the unthinking ; but that must be viewed 
as the mare misfortune of one who had had little 
contact with the world, and who was perhaps deficient 
in that native tact which supplies the want of experience. 

Alas for Ralph ! Why is it that some women, who 
are proof against a hundred other assaults upon those 
whom they regard, will quail at once before the charge 
of a defect in savoir /aire, or in those nice observances 
which; however desirable, are no true signs of essential 
worth, and often result, as was indeed Ralph's case, 
from a want of social friction and from thoughts 
preoccupied with weightier things? Is it not because, 
while serious faults inspire enmity, the manque d\sage 
inspires ridicule? She must indeed have rare insight 
and heroism who can discern and respect the truly 
noble beneath the apparently ridiculous. 

But how much is there ridiculous in the eyes of 
society which would seem true and natural if society 
itself were more so I 

It was in vain that Caroline reproached herself when 
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alone for feeling almost humiliated about Balph. It 
was in yain that her better nature recalled his goodness 
and sincerity. The antii/ of her regard was gone. If 
she clung to him with her conscience, and even with 
her affections, she was alienated from him by her 
taste. She who reveres^ demands that the object of her 
reverence be heroic. It may not be so in fact ; but she 
makes it so by imagination, and folds it in an ideal 
grace. But arrange this sort of drapery around Ralph 
how she would, it was still angular and clumsy. He 
would not look like a hero. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

He was np betimes next mommg, this nnpictnresque 
Balph. He found the ehief entrance of the hall closed^ 
and was fain to make his waj ont bj the servants' 
offices^ mnch to the surprise of a dairymaid, and two 
stable-boys, whose duties compelled them to be thus 
early on the alert. 

He plunged with quick strides into the thick fi^n, 
and took his devious course amidst the grand old trees 
to which time had only brought vigour. Traversing 
the rising ground, Ealph soon gained an eminence from 
which, as the bright vapours of morning bore off, he 
beheld the river, and the varied stretch of country 
beyond^ shining in the early freshness ; all nature re* 
consecrated, as it were, by the baptism of dews to Him, 
who had first pronounced it ** good." 

The scene and the air would in themselves have 
yielded exquisite joy to a mind like Ealph's, but there 
was for him a feeling still more delicioxis in wandering 
through the domain of Caroline. How often might she 
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have gazed from the very spot on which he then stood, 
and with kindred thoughts! Her own light feet had 
pressed those elastic ferns. On sultry days, book in 
hand, she might have sat in the shade of the tent-like 
cedar below. That was no common grove ; it was the 
haunt of a Dryad, and grew sacred by her presence. 

Yesterday he had seen Caroline only in society. If, 
after their first greeting, her manner to him appeared 
altered, that was doubtless the effect of her surround- 
ings. To-day he should find some chance of speaking 
to her alone, and she • would be once more his artless 
companion of old days. True, there was that in the 
tone of Caroline's new friends, some of them at least, 
which Balph could hardly approve. He had heard 
worldly and cynical maxims too, which he half expected 
her to disavow ; but he remembered her old failing of 
fastidious reserve, and ascribed her silence to that. 

After an hour's stroll, the young man prepared to 
return, but by a winding route. He lingered by the 
wide brook that brawled over the mossy slabs of rock, 
worn smooth by its current, and again halted by the 
rustic wooden-bridge from which, through an opening in 
the trees, you catch the lone grey tower of Rainfbrd 
Church. When at last he emerged into the gravelled 
approach, the latest mists of morning were exhaled. 
The sun of early August was shining brilliantly on his 
path, and turning the old stone front of Rainford House 
to a wall of gold. Suddenly a white something fluttered 
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on the steps^ and out of the splendour advanced a 
figure whose gliding motion sent a thrill to Ralph's 
heart. 

Caroline accosts him with smiling kindness, speaks 
even tenderly of his parents, and of past days at Old 
Court. She is frank and simple ; she would scorn to be 
otherwise with her old, old friend; yet they have not 
talked together three minutes before Kalph feels thd,t 
she is changed. He may be able to account for it ; per- 
haps to prove that it means nothing; but there is the 
fact Her voice, like her walk, is even and composed. 
There are no playM sallies in the eyes. A thorn 
catches her dress, and she unconsciously draws the 
incumbrance after her. When set free from it by her 
companion, she thanks him graciously, as a lady may 
a cavalier. He does not forget how her blithe laugh 
would once have greeted an incident like this. 

He feels a certain pain, but as of old it springs less 
from her bearing to him than from a concern about 
herself. 

To be assured that she is indeed the same Caroline, 
he asks about her occupations; whether she has yet 
founded a village-school like the one near Old Court ; 
whether she has established a weekly-fund system for 
her poor ; and if she often visits them. 

She answers, that the school is not yet established 
for want of a proper matron ; that she means to begin 
the weekly fund when her guests leave Eainford; that she 
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hss at times Tisited the poor and giveti means to improre 
the dwellings of her more deserTing labonrers. But 
she adds, that in bo doing she has provoked jealoosj 
amongst others, and feels mnch diacooraged. 
" Why disconraged ? " pnrsaee Kalph. 
"Don't yon think it hard then," she ansvers, "to 
reap ingratitude for kindness?" 

Ralph's brow liecomes clonded. " The true motive to 
well-doing," he says, "is the sense of duty, not grati- 
tude, or any other reward. We most persevere through 
good and throogh ilL If we claim kindness fi)r kiud- 
ness, our own is not a gift, but a barter." 

The aecents of reproof sound very harshly to Caro- 
line now. With a man, even of Beaoohamp's intellect, 
she has been a woman to be admired ; but, with roagh- 
spoken Ralph, it seems she is stiU a child to be tutored. 
His words hart her all the more, because her good 
intentions are sincere ; and, in spite of ail her occupa- 
tions, she has been kind and thoughtful to her depen- 
dants ; but her old wayward habit of making the worst 
of hearself is strong at present ; so she replies, that in 
stating facta, she scarcely meant to apologise for her 
conduct, and was perhaps a little unprepared for such a 
necessity. 

Ralph pauses over this answer until he quite under- 
stands it Tlien he tells her, a little hurriedly, that he 
had not reflected how great a change a few short weeks 
could make in their intimacy. 
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Caroline, deeply touched, a«ks his forgiyeness. She 
l)egs him, in proof of it, to accompany her next day on a 
round of visits to the families of the Eainford labonrers. 

The request is granted; bat somehow Balph*s face 
does not clear np as it shotdd do. It wears a look of 
anxiety, nay dqection, quickly observed by Beauchamp 
who meets them on their return, and who does not fail 
afterwards to rally his cousin upon her early walk with 
rustic Damon, and on the disconsolate aspect of her 
swain. 

But Beauchamp is treading upon delicate ground. 
The old sense of something sacred in her relations to 
E.alph comes back to Caroline, and she asks, even 
haughtily, that such pleasantries may be forborne for 
the future. 

Beauchamp looks hurt, and answers gravely, that 
there was nothing serious in his allusion ; had there been, 
how could he have touched upon it lightly ? But Caro- 
line must know that he could never connect in earnest 
two such opposite ideas as those of herself and a Balph 
ArundeL 

" Whoever knows Ealph as I do, will respect him as 
I do," she rejoins, turning away ; not unsoftcned though 
by Beauchamp's evident pain at her reproof 

But it was destined that Balph should again try her 
sorely. In the course of the morning Mrs. Amaranth 
was talking of a lady novelist, with whom she had 
struck up a friendship. 
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Miss Ayliffe's first work had been sentimental ^nd 
harmless enough, but she had since been developed into 
a free inquirer, and was now betraying great "strong- 
mindedness ^^ upon matters both secular and religious. 

The result was, that some easily-frightened people had 
pronounced* her " dangerous," and warned Mrs. Ama- 
ranth against frirther intimacy. The latter admitted 
that the young authoress was sincere, for she had to live 
by her pen, and by her present course was fast losing 
influential friends, and generally damaging herself. 

" It^s very painful," sighed Mrs. Amaranth to Lady 
Nares, " this rending asunder of sympathetic ties ; but 
Miss Ayliffe is really so headstrong ; don't you think 
I should give her up ? " 

" Don't ask advice of a reckless woman like me, my 
dear," laughed Lady Nares. " I care so little about 
what people think, if they're only agreeable. Take 
ghostly counsel, and ask Mr. Arundel." 

Then, with a mischievous desire to draw Ealph out, 
she explained the matter to him, and requested his 
opinion. 

He gave it promptly. 

" If this young lady be pure-minded and sincere, 
I would not the less cleave to her because her views may 
be mistaken. I would sooner quit a friend when ill in 
body than when diseased in mind." 

" But you forget," said Mrs. Amaranth, " that such 
diseases are often infectious." 
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" Yes," returned Ralph, " but a physician will hazard 
infection twenty times a day for hb L Friendship, if 
it be worth anything, is worth more than a fee." 

" I can't help thinking there would be a great risk." 

Ralph smiled grimly. 

'^ You were talking last night, Mrs. Amaranth, of 
another friend of yours, Lady Bazalgette ; people tell me 
that she is frightfully heterodox." 

" Yes ; but dear Lady Bazalgette is a privileged per. 
son — only a little eccentric." 

" You won't give her up, then? " 

" Certainly not. You are getting rather catechetical, 
Mr. Arundel." 

" My opinion was asked, and you must let me say, 
that we have no right to call that mere eccentricity in a 
woman of fashion which we brand as impiety in a woman 
of no fashion." 

" What says our young hostess ? " asked Lady Nares. 

Ralph had spoken with such ugly directness, that, 
although Caroline agreed with him, she declined to 
pronounce on the matter. 

•* But Caroline, you ought to have an opinion on such 
a subject," urged Ralph. "We're not at liberty to waive 
plain truths, because they're unpalatable. For my part, 
I should think myself safer and better with a person 
whose views were boldly avowed, even if thoroughly 
heretical, than with another whose right views could be 
repressed for the sake of convenience and politeness." 

K 
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Let the reader think Balph wrong and discourteOns 
if he choose ; but it must be remembered that he was 
wounded to the heart's core by what he thought 
Caroline's growing worldliness. 

She never dreamed that it was love and fear for her 
which had carried him so far. She saw only the rough 
ungracious denouncer, so wanting in the tact which 
distinguished Beauchamp in argument She was angry, 
too, to find herself rebuked in the presence of the latter, 
who had lately entered ; and her anger was not the less 
keen, because mingled with grief that Ralph thought ill 
of her. 

The next day, she was angry still. On the plea of 
headache, from which she was really suffering, she 
excused herself from visiting the labourers' families with 
Ralph. He bowed without remonstrance, and took a 
solitary walk. 

Some hours later a game of croquet was proposed* 
Caroline, after some hesitation, was induced to join in it. 

*^ Miss Nares has enlisted Flood, and your humble 
servant, under her banner," said Mr. Lyle ; " you must 
really take pity on the opposite faction. They cannot 
go into battle without the smile of beauty." 

" It shall be a fight under two rival queens," cried 
Lord Flood. ^' Let each one, as a true knight, do his 
devoir to his lady." 

Beauchamp felt some interest in this short dialogue, 
because the speakers had gradually transferred their 
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more emphatic att^ntionB from Caax)line to Lucj 
Nares. 

The former had at last woanded the amour propre 
of both gentlemen, who found themselves precisely on 
the same terms with her now as on the first day of 
their visit. 

Lady Bainford, who might haye welcomed a good 
imderstanding between her daughter and Lord Flood, 
observed with some annoyance that the young nobleman 
was daily more attracted by iiie superficial but good- 
natured Lucy Naares. It was tacitly felt that comparisons 
were drawn between that young lady Mid Caroline, and 
not always to the advantage of the Baroness. Each, 
however, had their supporters The serjeant and the 
general, in Caroline's train, paired off with Lyle and 
Lord Flood in that of Lucy. 

In this pastime of croquet, as in other amusements, 
there was a sort of competition between the two ladies, 
involuntary on Caroline's side, but into which Beauchamp 
now entered with all his heart. It fell out, therefore, 
that he, his fair cousin, the Serjeant, and Isabella Nares, 
the youngest sister, were matched against Lord Flood, 
Mr. Lyle, Lucy, and her sec<md sister Ellen. 

Should the revived game of croquet be unknown to 
our readers, let them learn it with all convenient speed. 
Few pastimes are more exhilarating or social Each 
player has a mallet and ball of a particular colour, 
blue, green, white, black, brown, or red, as he happens 
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to clioose, and the colour of his weapons is, as it were, 
his cognizance in the field. The aim is to driye the 
ball from a stick, at one extremity of the ground, through 
a series of hoops, placed at wide intervals. That party 
is victorious, whose members succeed in returning first 
to the point from which they start If the ground in 
some portions be hilly, or have an insidious slope to the 
sides, so much the better, for the sport is thus increased 
by the difficulty of propelling the balls through the hoops. 
As long as the player can manage to send his ball through 
a hoop, he is entilied to pursue the game ; but in case of 
failure he relinquishes it, for that turn, to one of his 
adversaries. He or she, who can hit the ball of an 
enemy, or a friend, has a right to drive that of the former 
from its course, or to propel that of the latter towards 
the goal. This is effected by placing the ball of the 
player close to that which he desires to aid or to impede. 
He plants his foot on his own ball, and by a stroke of 
his mallet sends the other in the direction that pleases 
him. Thus, each person is dependent upon his allies for 
his progress ; and experience alone can prove how the 
heart of a player warms to the friend who succours him 
by a timely acceleration, or whose vigorous blow dashes 
a threatening rival from his path. 

We have heard of some who play the game singly, 
each for his own hand ; but we have no toleration for 
such people. Their valour is selfish ; their pleasure is 
unshared. Their cold breasts never thrill with the joy 
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of giving or receiving help, or with any of the fine 
impulses that belong to the esprit de corps. 

"It shall go hard/' said Mr. Lyle, apart to Lord 
Flood, " but we'll gain a triumph for the fair Lucy," 

Beauchamp heard him, and inwardly vowed that the 
Laurels should be won for Caroline. 

It was strange that this quiet, almost apathetic maa, 
should be excited by such a trifle ; but so it was. He 
was to combat in mimic strife on Caroline's behalf, and 
the mere sport became with him a reality. 

It must be counted as a serious disadvantage to his 
cousin that she was a novice in the game, and that the 
Serjeant was too fond of a joke, or an anecdote, to make 
a careful player* 

Early in the contest, Miss Nares, by a splendid aim, 
struck Caroline's ball with her own. Triumphantly 
Lucy placed her neat foot upon the latter, and with a 
swing of her mallet sent her opponent's ball flying into 
the long grass in the distance. The result was very 
damaging, as a ball so lodged is difficult to extricate. 

"Now, gentlemen," she laughed, "unless you be 
craven knights, the day is our own. To the charge, for 
I have set my heart upon winning." 

After a while, Beauchamp took up the play. He 
struck cautiously at first, avoiding briUiant coups, but 
sending his ball through hoop after hoop, with unerring 
precision. 

Lord Flood and Mr, Lyle perceived that they had 
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a dangerouB competitor. It ia to be preanioed that tbe^ 
considered croquet like love or war, in which all tactics 
are proverbially fair. Otherwise, it would have been 
scarcely gallant of them to concentrate their Btrength as 
they did upon the enemy's weak point. They parsned 
poor Caroline remorselessly, and drove her back almost 
to the starting-point three times in succession. Then, 
after a sharp enconnter with Beanchamp, they managed 
to get far on their road home before the opposite party 
had reached the turning point. 

In a few minotes they were at the last series of 
hoops. Lacy Nares followed on the same side. Bean- 
champ had jnst tamed homewards. Isabella Nares 
(Caroline's adherent) and the serjeant were farther 
behind; but Caroline's own case seemed desperate. 
She had scarcely advanced from her original po- 
sition. 

At this juncture Beanchamp had again to strike. 
Instead of directing his ball to the goal, he made a 
Bucc«8sfiil stroke at Caroline's. With a jast eye, and 
with great force, he drove it, at one blow, tlirough the 
second series of hoops, and left it in a capital position 
for the 'Arcii. 

'• Brave, t'ltithful ally ! " exclaimed Caroline. 

They wero at some distance from the rest, and Bean- 
champ's answer was heard only by his cousin. 

" TbcBe are cruel words, Carry, They remind me 
that I am but your ally Cor the hour. Ah, if this sport 
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were real ; if I had the right to be your champion in 
the great battle of life ! — " 

Breaking off abruptly, he dashed his ball at Lord 
Flood's with a vigour that sent it far afield. Then, 
having himself entered another hoop, Beauchamp elected 
to wait for his next turn. 

Lady Bainford, Lady Nares, and the General, who 
were spectators, greeted his exploits with warm encou- 
ragement. 

Lyle set himself manfully to work, and with such 
effect that he and Miss Nares had reached the goal 
before the play again came round to Beauchamp. 

The ardour of the latter became still more intense 
when he observed the glow on Lucy's cheek, the unre- 
pressed smile on her lips. These were the natural 
tesults of lively exercise; but Beauchamp was un- 
charitable, and thought they denoted the pride of assured 
success. 

In the meantime, however, he had not been idle. He 
had reasoned the Serjeant into earnestness, suggested a 
manoeuvre to Isabella Nares, who made the Seijeant's 
ball a stepping-stone to that of her sister Ellen, which 
she turuid from its course ; while Caroline, now unimpeded 
by attack, was making slow but steady progress. 

By immense efforts Lord Flood had regained his 
position. Again Beauchamp drove him from it, and 
this time with such energy, that his adversary's ball, 
instead of running level, bounded through the air, and 
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alighted many a yard off in the matted grass. Once 
more Beanchamp entered a hoop^ his last but one; 
another sweep up the ground and he was again abreast 
of Caroline, and propelling her ball on the homeward 
Une. His usuallj pale face was flushed, as with wine. 
His voice, warning, cheering, controlling, rang out in 
sharp decisive tones like those of a general in the field. 
As the crisis of the game approached, the strokes of the 
players were more rapid; the fight grew fiercer, the 
arena narrower. The last range of hoops was like a 
citadel under cannonade, and those who had all but 
mastered it were compelled to turn their battery upon 
the rival invaders. 

At length, under Beauchamp^s command, the Serjeant 
and Isabella Nares forced their way to the goaL 

They were followed on the opposite side by Ellen 
Nares. One chance yet remained to Lord Flood; it 
was to intercept Caroline on her way. But the desigii 
was at once perceived and frustrated. For the last time 
Beauchamp's ringing maUet swept her antagonist from 
the path. There was no further obstacle. Caroline and 
her champion were victorious; and so animated was the 
sport become, that loud acclamations, both fix>i|^the by* * 
standers and from the vanquished, hailed its conclusion. 

Beauchamp, with a look of elation, stood by Caroline's 
side. 

''Thank you, thank you, Beauchamp!" she cried; 
" I never saw you excited before." 
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*' You never set me a task before," he murmured ; " I 
have only fought a mock battle; but it wag for you." 

So absorbed had Caroline been in the game, that she 
did not perceive that Balph had joined the bystanders. 
She caught a glimpse of him, however, at it» conclusion, 
as he walked silently away. 
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CHAPTER XL 

There was at Rainford a walk, not mucli frequented, 
which skirted the mazy river for more than half a mile. 
It was a narrow green walk, nnder an arcade of limes, 
and screened by underwood, around which ivy and con- 
volvulus had thrown their graceful festoons. The foot- 
path was but faintly traced amidst the tall grass. The 
ripple of the river, the hum of insects, or the notes of 
birds from the thicker woodlands beyond, deepened 
rather than disturbed the impression of solitude. It was 
a haunt for the day-dreamer or the poet. 

Some little time after the croquet-match, Caroline, 
tempted by the beauty of the evening, and longing to 
be for a while alone, turned into this sequestered walk. 

In doing so, she saw Ralph at a short dist^ice. He 
saluted her gravely, and passed on. She had not yet 
forgiven him for his blunt reproof of yesterday, and took 
his present reserve as a new censure. 

" He's angry," she thought, " because I refused to walk 
with him into the village, and doubts whether a head- 
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ache, which let me play at croqnet soon afterwards, was a 
sufficient excuse. I suppose it would never enter into his 
mind that I yielded for the pleasure of others. It would 
want a little insight and delicacj to understand that.'' 

She was very bitter. The weight which she still 
gave to Ealph's opinion of her may be guessed from the 
bitterness. 

Bnt it was to indulge other thoughts than these that 
she had come to the river walk. 

During the recent game, words had fallen from Beau- 
champ the sense of which could hardly have been mis- 
taken, even had less significant tones conveyed it. A 
prayer to be ever at her side through life, the avowal 
of a sympathy that gave passionate interest to mere 
trifles, because connected with her — these were expres- 
sions that she could neither overlook nor misunderstand. 

"He loves me I Beauchamp loves me," — was the 
thought that seemed to follow her with its ceaseless 
echo. There was keen joy in it, but a joy blended with 
wonder, almost with dread. She had hitherto aban- 
doned herself without misgiving or self-examination to 
the delight of feeling that she possessed Beauchamp's 
regard, liiat she had a power for good over a mind so 
rich, as she believed, in high capacities. But now, under- 
the conviction that he loved her, she looked with vague 
awe to the crisis of her life. There was present to her an 
nnacknowledged instinct, that calm, happy repose was 
wanting to this love, that she had dreamed of Bean-. 
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champ^ not as he was, but as he was to be. But she 
preferred to see her future through her desires, rather 
than through her reason — ^to dwell on Beauchamp's 
manly grace and fine intellect ; above all, on his devo^ 
tion to herself, and his growing sympathy with her 
best aspirations. 

Then her thoughts went back relentingly to Balph. 
She felt that their paths in life would shortly divide, 
and that she had, for the first time, a secret to which her 
tried friend must be a stranger. 

While thus musing, she heard a measured but quick 
step behind her. Her flushing cheek betrayed that she 
need not look to recognise the intruder. 

" I had a presentiment that I should find you here," 
said Beauchamp. Then he walked on by her side. For 
a while the sylvan beauty of the scene, steeped as it was 
in the tender hues of sunset, hushed tiiem into silence. 

''Beautiful^ beautiful T' exclaimed Beauchamp, at 
last ^^ It is long since the loveliness of nature came 
home to me as it does to-night. Ah, the voice of out- 
ward beauty speaks to us in vain while our feelings are 
unshared. But now — " 

Her eyes gently declined before the idolizing gaze of 
his. And when he pursued the theme, and spoke of the 
inspiration of sympathy — of its power to cherish every 
noble aim, to diffuse the charities, to nerve the heart for 
trial, and to draw from trial itself " a solemn scorn of 
ills/' she felt that she could have implored his pardon 
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for a inoment^» misgiving, or at least that to risk life's 
stake upon his truth would be a joy with which no tame 
security of peace could be compared. 
. And let us say again, that Beauchamp felt the emo- 
tions which he uttered— felt the joy of painting to Caro- 
line, and of proposing to himself, a fair ideal of life. 
-Probably every one finds it delightful to indulge in 
generous thoughts, when they commend him to the 
woman whom he loves. The only misfortune is that 
the indulgence is a cheap one. 

With broken accents, in the soft twilight, Beauchamp 
breathed the vow of a life's love into Caroline's ear. She 
made no reply. Perhaps it was enough for him that she 
withdrew so gently the hand which he had seized, that, 
even while freeing herself from his venturous clasp, no 
haughty look or tone resented the freedom. 

A heart less under love's glamour than her own might 
have taken some alarm when he spoke again. 

" This is happiness 1" he whispered ; " the word has 
a meaning now that I have found her who is my purer, 
my better self. But shall I say, dearest, what thought 
swells this joy to rapture ? It is my darling's proud 
reserve that hides the riches of her heart from all 
but me. Yes, I am a very miser over my hoard I To 
the world she is the stately, serene lady— gracious 
but cold as a sculptor's ideal in stone ; to me only is 
she the impulsive sympathetic woman." 

" Do not say that, Beauchamp," die answered gently, 
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her heart already softening in the dawn of its J07, " oh, 
I should think there was something fatal in life's best 
gifts unless thej made 11s more loving and humble to alL" 

"Nay, my Caroline, you mistake me. Bounty, 
kindness — ^all that your generous nature prompts — 
shall have its fullest range. But the spring of tender* 
ness from which these flow shall be inyiolate to our- 
selves. It may be a fault in me, but I could not bear 
to see one whom I loved wearing her heart upon her 
sleeve, leaving no mystery sacred to me alone. Our 
best thoughts and emotions — ah, love, the cup into 
which we throw these pearls, no lip shall touch but ours ! 
We'll not force our deepest truths and feelings upon 
all tasters, as some do — poor uncouth Balph Arundel, 
for instance." 

"Hush, Beauchamp, you can't guess how such a 
mention of Ralph pains me." 

He darted at her a quick, suspicious glance. 

" What, you are up in arms for your unsophisticated 
Damon! Upon my word, Carry — or shall I call you 
Chloe? — I could find it in my heart to let a little 
poignant jealousy give new zest to my happiness. 
Admit now that this devoted rustic — if his postures 
were a trifle less angular, what a model he would have 
been for Watteau! — admit now that Damon Arundel 
has had some encouragement from you to lecture you 
so freely" — 

" Beauchamp ! " she interrupted. 
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"Does my darling refuse me a jest? Does she not 
know that it is the overflow of joy? Then I must 
indeed treat the matter cm sSrieux, So answer, Was 
he not your playfellow — tutor — confessor?" 

" How could it be otherwise when we lived so often 
under one roof?" 

"So grave still!" he replied, while they halted in 
their walk, which, fringed with willows, now sloped 
almost to the. river's brink. " It's time then for me to 
assure Carry that 1 have no dread of my rival. Fancy 
now honest Balph at his wooing — I see it so plainly you 
must let me sketch it ; nothing elaborate^ only a touch 
or two in crayons ! Of course as a prelude he dwells 
upon the thousand and one faults of his lady love, points 
out how this vanity must be given up and that 
prejudice trodden down before she can expect the boon 
which he reserves for her; how she must never be 
weak enough to conceal an opinion lest it should give 
pain; never say a gracious nothing to set people at 
their ease ; how she must square all her beauty by the 
rule of 'handsome is that handsome does;' never 
by any chance including a grain of tact or politeness in 
the * handsome doings ' referred to, and how, when 
the hideous downrightness of her virtue has repelled 
all other affection, he will compensate her by his 
own. Modest SalphI Don't you see him. Carry, 
enforcing his homily with that grotesque swing of his 
arm which is so appropriate to his ideas?" 
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He had spoken too volubly for Caroline to stop him, 
No doubt, too, she was for the time ashamed of Balph, 
and afraid by defending him of seeming ridiculous 
before Beauchamp ; but she was not the less indignant 
with the latter for his caricature and for the ironical 
laugh with which he ended. Under this conflict of 
feelings she strove to hide her annoyance by laughing 
in return. It was a loud, constrained laugh^ that hardly 
satisfied her companion. 

Before either spoke again, a boat darted from 
imder the willows that overhung the river. It 
was dusk, and they could not ' distinguish the rower, 
who, after resting for a few seconds on his oars, began 
to pull energetically down the stream. 

" Some salmon-fiflher bound homewards, I suppose," 
said Beauchamp. 

It was now time for our loiterers to return. For 
awhile they retraced their way in silence, which Caroline 
abruptly broke— 

"I have been to blame, Beauchamp. I have been 
cowardly and mean in joining in your laugh against 
Ralph. The blame is mine, not yours. I only can 
know how faithful, how tender a friend, he has been to 
me. But the laugh did not come from my heart — I 
was not bad enough for that. Beauchamp, it is right 
you should know how much I trust and honour him." 

He felt that she was in earnest, and protested that he 
loved her all the more, if that were possible, for the 
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sincerity of her friendship. He could hardly repent 
of the thoughtless levity that had again showed to 
him her noble constancy. In brief, he repaired his 
&ult so humbly and so lovingly that Caroline more 
than forgaye him. 

Meantime, the boatman, who had accidentally over- 
heard Beauchamp's sarcasms and Caroline's assenting 
laugh, drew to shore. Pity too, that he had not heard 
her disclaimer too. If so, his face, as he clambered up 
the weedy steps of the landing place, might not 
have been set in such rigid lines of pain* The reader 
will have guessed that it was Ralph. 

An hour later, Caroline had gone down to the drawing- 
room. It was still vacant, for most of her friends had 

returned late from an excursion to B Abbey, one bf 

the lions of the neighbourhood, and dinner had con- 
sequently been postponed. The yoxmg lady next 
repaired to the library, preferring to await there the 
signal of the gong. 

The evening chanced to be cool, and a wood fire had 
been kindled in the low grate. Besides the cheerful 
glow which it shed forth, the room was partially illumi- 
nated by a pair of silver sconces; but these combined 
lights, insuflScient for brilliancy, diffused only the 
dreamy chiar' oacuro which Caroline loved. She was 
attired with that fastidious care which a woman bestows 
upon herself when first seeking an approval yet dearer 
than her own. A wreath of glistening ivy confined 

L 
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the bands of her dark hair. An opening rose just re- 
lieved her dress of white silk. Over the latter she wore 
a cloudy drapery of tarlatan, heneath the folds of which 
gleamed, in its satin brodequin, a foot small, indeed^ 
but more remarkable for the fine ancle and "Arab arch" 
of the instep than fol: being curiously diminuti^re. 

There was a brilliancy almost feverish ill her eyes as 
she glanced from ol^ject to object, connecting each 
with him to whom^ in hesirt if not in Words, she had 
trusted her future. The flame 'of the hearth grew 
altar-like when 'she thought whose presence might 
make it home indeed. Or when some old family 
portrait came into relief in the sudden blaze, she would 
contrast the pictured representative of old heroism and 
feudal power with him whose nobler chivalry of 
intellect and heart should bless even when it van- 
quished. 

She became sb absorbed, that Balph had entered and 
pronounced her name twice before she saw him. There 
was something that startled her in his fixed look as 
he stood by the hearth awaiting her reply. 

** Balph !" she exclaimed softly ; for she was touched 
by the thought that she had wronged him. 

" You will give me a few parting words, Caroline," 
he said. " I leave Kainford to-morrow morning." 

"So suddenly! Has anything serious happened? 
All's well at Oldcomt?" 

" I believe so. I have no reason to doubt it." 
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^'Then let me saj this abruptness is haxdlj kind. 
Why did you not warn us ?" 

"My stay, you know, was never meant to be 
long. But no, Caroline, I will not dissemble, nor 
should you. Why speak of my going as if it would 
cost you pain?" 

" You question it, then ?". 

" I do : at all events the pain will neither be keen 
nor lingering." 

She coloured in spite of her self-discipline and said — . 
** Have I given you cause for this, Ralph?" 

" Cause for sorrow, deep sorrow ; I do not say for 
complaint. Or if you have, the sorrow, whieh 
concerns you, is too great to let me think of com- 
plaints."* 

" You're speaking in riddles, now," she said, with an 
tmeasy consciousness of evasion. 

"Oh, Caroline, be frank with me! Again I say 
I'm not here to speak of my own pain. Still, for your 
cake, I must say something about myself too. Let me 
tell you, then, that before I had been many hours 
here, ^the bitter thought forced itself upon me that 
you were changed to your old friend — ^that things 
could never be with us again as in the happy days 
at Oldcourt." 

"Time deals hardly with ns, in spite of ourselves," 
she murmured. " Dear Ralph, when a woman's thoughts 
are divided amongst many friends, she cannot perhaps 

l2 
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lemain tLe same in all things to the few who ksew her 
in letirenaent.'' 

~ GniitetL Taat knowled^ might — nay, it did — cost 
me a seln^h pang. SnO, preference ft* th-^ee who had 
loTed her £rom the hist, was not to be demanded from 
one who had the world before her. Bat snch mends 
mfgtt hare believe»J — one of them would hare sworn — 
that while they preserred their own truthj tiey eonld 
nerer leome objects of ridicnle or contempt to C^aoGne 
BainfbrL'' 

'^Wnat do Tou mean? Pot your charge plainly,** 
At loitered- 

Thus urged, he told how, while his boat lay beneath 
the shadow of the willows, he had iuToluntaiilir heard 
Beauehamp's ridicule of himselu and the laogb with 
which she had adopted it. 

^Balph ! '' she cried : " if you knew how I saNtned 
myself afterwards, for that forced unmeaning laugii, you 
would f irgire me-'* 

~ A thousand times I would. Tes, I beKcTe yon did 
Tiolence to yourself; and here comes the point that I 
dread. Your impulses are generous and true ; but yon 
are quick either to admire or dislike your feUow-creatmres 
for mere outside qualities, — ^accidents I should call dicni. 
Witb your warm imagination you make heroes oat of 
Ycry slight materials. They please your taste, and you 
give them credit for rirtue. Having done so, yon are 
easQy swayed by their opinions, still more by tbeir 
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ndicule. Yet, trust me, a man like Beauchamp 
Faulkner, who can feign respect for those whom he 
derides in their absence, is no fit mentor for you." 

Her eyes flashed, as she answered, "You thought 
there was estrangement between us, Ralph : there was 
not. But take heed what you say, or there may be." 

" And even at that risk, I would still warn you," he 
said. '* I have the right by those days when you were 
my playfellow, by those later times when we shared 
happy duties, by all the brother's love I showed you, 
perhaps by that love — " 

She took up his unfinished sentence. 

" Which I never valued as I ought, you would say ? " 

" Which you never knewy^ he whispered, suddenly 
propping his arms on the mantel-piece, and screening 
his face with his hands. 

" Oh, Ealph ! " she said, rising and clasping her 
OMm imploringly ; for his look and gesture betrayed for 
the first time his more than fraternal love. 

" 1 never guessed, indeed," she continued, " the 
full depth of your affection." 

" We will speak no more of that," he said, with 
restored calmness. " Such dreams, as I was perhaps 
wrong to indulge, are past now, AH that belongs to 
the recollection of them may be borne. Let me hear 
that my former sister fulfils all that her youth pro- 
mised, that she is the Christian woman devoted to 
9thers* good, teaching the lessons of charity, conscience. 
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in a word, of religion, by her life ; that she is tender 
and humble, forbearing, even with awkwardness and 
Unntnesslike mine, if there be honour and tnrthbe&eadi 
them, and severe onlj to the Mse and the selfish — " 

«Goon!" 

*• Why then," he resomed, almost dieeiAillT, " when 
in days to come I ride back to Oldconrt, though I miss 
one dear welcoming fiice at the window, or one light 
step that I used to listen for on the stair, I shall have a 
thought to keep me up ; I shall say to myself it is 
better to know that she is thos than it would have been 
to know that she was mine.'* 

There was, at all events, neither awkwardn^s nor 
roughness in his manner now. Deep emotion had at 
once calmed and softened his usual abrupt energy. He 
spoke and looked with a quiet dignity that Candine 
had rarely seen in him. 

Foi^etdngeTcn Beaochamp for the moment, she cried, 
'Ah, what will become of me without my brother?'^ 

** Xay, have you not," he replied, " a better guide than 
any earthly one? Lay His precepts to heart. BeeeiTe 
them, not as mea have too often acoonmiodated them 
or explained them away to suit their own selfish oon- 
Tenienoe ; but as if they broke upcm you fiur the first 
tim^ in the fiill meaning of their divine setf-sacrifice and 
holiness. And doubt not that He who blessed the me^ 
the mercifnl, and the pure in heart, wiU bless you alsow** 

She stx^ up to him, and placing her hand in 
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looked wistfully into his face. It was an old child-like 
action of hers, by which she had been used to signify^ 
that she confessed an error. 

At that moment, although he knew that all his per- 
sonal hopes concerning her must be resigned, there was 
something nobler than happiness, there was deep thank- 
ful rest in Kalph^s heart. 

Both were silent Caroline's future lay before her 
like a sea that must be crossed. Happier regions of 
fate might await her beyond. She had no misgivings, 
no thought of returning to the dear past. But that 
past was dear, and it seemed embodied 9iB.alph. 

The sound of voices was heard, and the summons for 
^reunion in the drawing-room fqllowed. It required all 
Caroline's practised self-command to govern her feel- 
ings ; but Balph's composure gave her strength. 

During the evening, the influence which had fallen 
upon him continued. He showed a gentleness, and a 
consideration for others, which won upon his harshest 
i^ritics. They would hardly have believed previously 
that Lady Bainford^s announcement of his immediate de- 
parture could have struck them with a feeling Uke regret. 

Caroline had been silent and self-absorbed. Beau- 
chainp observed this with annoyance; ^o that she 
^tked early. He did not fail to connect both these 
particulars with her separation from Balph. 

"It is some comfort," said Beauchamp to himself 
ne^t day, " that Damon is positively gone I " 
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It was the duty of England to be everywhere the cham- 
pion of the weak against the strong. She was un- 
worthy of her own blessings if she did not hold them 
in trust for the world. 

Much, that to more experienced hearers might, ac- 
cording to their different views, have appeared either 
rhapsodical or just, though difficult in practice, gained a 
fervent response from one who, of course, understood 
general principles far better than their application. 

Thus, if there were seasons when Beauchamp inflicted 
deep pain on his cousin, there were others, in which he 
won her to new ccHiiidence and admiration. It may be 
doubted whether, at this time, she did not love him 
better for her moments of insecmrity. Hazard <tf wreck 
to so fine a nature, appealed^ perhaps, more intensely to 
her heroism and self-sacrifice than the repose of un- 
shaken trust could have done. Continued disappoint- 
ment may, indeed, sap faith at laat, but with a generous 
woman such a result is a slow one. 

The engagement of the lovers had no sooner taken a 
definite form than Caroline became anxious that her 
mother should be told of it. On various pleas, Beau- 
champ had postponed the communication firom day to 
day. At length his coosin implored, nay, even insisted, 
that it should be made. 

"My darling,^' he answered, in his most winning 
tones, " must think upon all that I have at stake. This 
must be my excuse if I beg her still to keep our secret*' 
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''It has already been kept too loDg," she replied. 
*^ You will not urge me, Beauchamp, to a silence which 
I feel to be undutiful." 

" What if Lady Rainford should object?" 

" 1 don't think that's to be feared." 

" But were it so ?" 

" We would trust to time, and to her love for me." 

" To time ! '' he echoed. " It is then as I guessed. 
While every hour of life seems lost until I call you 
mine, you would let months, perhaps years^ slip away to 
gain a consent that might never be yielded." 

^' Until I had tried all means to win it, I could not 
feel — indeed, I could not, — ^that Heaven would blesd us. 
Beauchamp^ my mother must know all at once ! " 

" A lady's * must' is, of course, imperative," he said, 
exchanging his manner of entreaty for that of indulgent 
forbearance ; '^ but Lady Eainferd has already guessed 
what you would tell her." 

*^ You think so? Then there is not a moment to be 
lost." 

" She has warned me," he eontiniied, '' against the 
folly and bad faith of younger sons, who cherish hopes 
that ought to be delusive, or who abuse hospitable kind- 
ness to ensure them. With her usual tact, she made 
these observations apropos of another person^ but ob* 
viously for the benefit of her humble listener.^ 

^ You believe so, and eam still urgie me to silence 1 ' 
cried Caroline, involuntarily. 
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She bowed her head to hide a scorching blnsh, for the 
fiirther concealment which Beauchamp had reqaeated, 
now strnck her as systematic decepticm. 

"The BarcHieas Bainford blushea," he said, with stately 
composure. " Let me hope that the blnsh denotes her 
regret for an undeserved suspicion." 

This assumption of injtired dignity surprised her. 

" I cannot guess your meaning," she replied ; " I only 
know that if you fear my mother's disapproval, a frank 
avowal to her of our position, seems to me, more than 
ever, the only possible — the only honourable course." 

" Caroline, the man to whom yon would confide your 
happiness will be your debtor for many things ; bat 
he should hardly need a lesson even from you upon a 
qnestion of honour." 

" He cannot need it," she returned ; " his own 
instincts will tell him what is tight, and he will act 
upon them." 

" Pardon me ; yon have spoken words which carry a 
sting with them. Gould yon guess no other cause for 
my hesitation than a wish to deceive ? It might have 
occurred to one who felt the tiill trust of love, that I 
had better motives. Wbat if sensible of my narrow 
fortuiii;.^ and aimless life, I had wished by some great 
eiFort to improve my position before making this 
disclosure to Lady Rainford?" 

By this timely suggestion he contrived to give himself 
a new claim to high-minded delicacy. 
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Caroline did not reflect how inconsistent this language 
was with his wish for their immediate union. She was 
only too thankful to believe that she had wronged him. 

Nevertheless, the sense of her duty to Lady Eainford 
was not to be shaken. Seeing this, Beauchamp dis- 
sembled his chagrin and yielded, stipulating, however, 
that Caroline should accompany him to his aunt. 

"It must have been told sometime," he reasoned. 
" The conflict will be sharp ; perhaps it's better over." 

On entering the hall, they met the Dowager, who was 
about to set forth on a visit to the green-house. She 
looked so bright and young, the graceful negligence of 
her garden hat and light shawl so well became hef, 
that the title of Dowager seemed absurdly inappropriate. 

" We are your supplicants, aunt, for a few minutes of 
quiet talk," said Beauchamp. 

" Come along with me, then, young people," she 
answered gaily. "You two can have nothing so 
serious to say, that I need lay aside my hat and shawl 
to listen." 

" I would prefer speaking to you in the library," he 
rejoined, "if I am not asking too great an indulgence." 

" Show your sense of it, then, by being as brief as 
possible." 

Still smiling, she preceded them into the room, and 
stood as if awaiting their pleasure. 

" Dear Lady Eainford," said Beauchamp, "you have 
desired me to be brief. That wish accords with my 
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own, for words are always rarest when the heart is 
fullest. Let me then utter mine in a sentence. Beau- 
champ Faulkner loves Caroline Bainford, and she does 
not reject him." 

Arching her eyebrows, and toying with the ribboQS 
of her hat, she broke out into a light, quick laugh. " You 
could not have said it better, Beauchamp, if you had 
borrowed it from the last novel ; and, indeed, I think, 
you must have been indulging too freely in that kind of 
literature to say it at all." 

" At all events," answered Beauchamp, " it ts said, 
and it strikes me, dear aunt, that you have to do rather 
with the fact of my statement, than with the cause 
of it." 

'^ Pardon me, amico mio, if the cause be fantastic and 
imaginary, I cannot attach much weight to the effect." 

" Mamma," interposed Caroline, taking Lady Rain- 
ford's hand, "you will not treat this matter lightly, 
when you think how vital it must be to me," 

This remark told. 

Lady Bainford, proud of Caroline's beauty and isprtf, 
or perhaps from some better motive, wi» beginning to 
love her more than she had thought possible when the 
loss of an idolized son gave Bainford to a neglected 
girl - 

Many a dream had the mother nursed of extending 
her own influence and aggrandizing Caroline's position 
by a brilliant match. With all her advantages, social 
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and personal, there were still some houses, representing 
the " bluest blood" of England, to which the existence 
of the Dowager Lady Bainford was absolutely in- 
different. This state of things was by no means satis- 
factory to that aspiring personage ; and for its remedy 
she had looked forward to her daughter's autumn 
campaign ; or, at all events, to her first London season. 

She was decidedly grave in her reply to Caroline, 
'^I am, indeed, incapable of treating your cousin's 
proposal with levity, if it be seriously meant. I will 
only remark that earlier frankness on the subject might 
have spared much pain to us all. Hopes, then, would 
never have been indulged, which have been indulged 
only to be surrendered," 

"That result, I fancy," said Beauchamp, with the 
greatest coolness, "depends solely upon the will of 
Caroline, Baroness of Bainford. But, my dear madam, 
if these be your sentiments, why invite me here ? Did 
yon suppose that I was a stone without sight or 
feeling?" 

" I believed you to be an agreeable companion, in 
which it seems my judgment has been only too correct. 
But I further supposed that you were too high-minded 
to take advantage of my confidence. Pardon me if I 
was at fault there," 

" Mamma ! " exclaimed Caroline, in a tone that 
verged upon indignation. 

" Bestrain yourself, love," said Beauchamp, " so rich 
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a g^ner as I may well forbear with a parent whose love 
makes her unjust," 

The quiet certainty of Caroline's aflfection which 
these words implied, roused Lady Kainford far more 
than open defiance could have done. 

" Caroline," she said, " as yon value a mother's love 
and care, I claim your obedience. Let me hear no 
more of this ill-timed folly." 

While speaking, she tised some vehemence of gesture. 
The light shawl which had draped her shoulders, fell to 
the floor. 

" Permit me," s^d Beauchamp, picking up the shawl 
and re-arranging it with imperturbable politeness. 

This simple action quite dbconcerted his antagonist. 
Seeing how resolute was the will she had to cope 
with, Lady Biunford changed her tactics and began to 
expostulate. 

" Ton know well, Beauchamp, that you are no match 
for the heiress of Rainford. Your own fortune, always 
small, has been reduced by years of extravagance." 

" But 1 have abilities and position." 

" Abilities which you have never exerted and never 
will. The pleasme of the hour has always been your 
motiii-' ; tiie amusement of playing on the foibles of 
others, or of winning the applause of a dinner-table by 
a mot lias been your occupation. You altogether want 
the greiit requisite for success — eamestneas." 

" I never befoe bad a motive to be earnest. But 
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reflect, my dear aunt, what you might do for me now, 
either by your popularity at home, or by the influence 
of your connezions abroad" 

The quick blood rushed to Lady Eainford's face; 
her hand was instinctively clenched. Beauchamp 
remembered how she ha^ evaded the same subject 
before. That recollection gave rise to a train of others. 

'^The husband of my daughter must not be an 
exile," said Lady Bainford, when she had regained her 
composure. 

" I was wrong to request your interference," he replied. 
"Xt escaped me that you forbade the topic when I 
nieutioned it some weeks since ; about the time, you 
iaay remembeir, when we discussed the mystery of 
Fraulein Keller." 

"Of whom?" 

" Fraulein Keller." 

"Keller? Oh yes, I recollect" S^e was on her 
guaa-d now ; too much so, iQdeed. It struck Beauchamp 
at once that her indifference was overdone ; he recalled 
the painful interest which that name had once aroused 
in her, and felt sure that there must be some strong 
reason for her present feigning. 

The sense of his own penetration betrayed itself in a 
smile which made Lady Bainford uneasy. That she 
had any cause to fear him seemed most unlikely, but 
she would have given something to read his thoughts. 

Without any intention of yielding to his suit, she 

M 
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judged it well to conciliate him for the time ; the more 
so because Caroline absolutely refused to accept the 
maternal prohibition as binding. All parties at length 
agreed that Beauchamp should leave Rainford for three 
months, and that the question of marriage should not be 
re-opened during that time. 

In the course of the week, however, Rainford House 
was to be enlivened by a fite for the peasantry, and 
Beauchamp gained permission to stay till it was over. 

" Caroline," he said, when they were once more 
alone, ''you will remember that I now regard you 
as mine. I count upon your pledge as though it were 
already taken before God and man. Efforts will be 
made to sap your love. Obstacle after obstacle will be 
thrown in our path. But you will be proof against all. 
Could it be otherwise, / should be unchanged. No 
stratagem should foil me, no difficulty subdue me. 
Tour own recantation even should not cancel your 
word. Fly where you would, with an eye keener than 
the Indian's I should be on your track, at your side ; 
worn, broken-hearted, perhaps; but remorseless in the 
hunger of my love to claim you for ray own ! " 

His low, deliberate accents were almost hissed into 
her ear. She stood, pale, terrified, and speechless ; but 
fascinated, nevertheless, by his look and tone. 

He did not recur to the subject till the moment of 
parting. Devoting himself to preparations for the /^, 
and zealous for the enjoyment of those who were to 
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attend it, Caroline gazed bewildered on the cheerfiil 
face that had so lately shocked her by its intensity. 

A very pleasant f^te it turned out. The married 
labourers on the estate came with their wives and 
children ; the bachelors brought their sweethearts. 
The day was radiant, and all were in their best : many 
a merry game, such as " hunt the slipper," and " I spy," 
was played on the greensward. There were boats, 
under the guidance of experienced rowers, for such as 
chose an excursion on the river. And, finally, a 
collation was provided in a large marquee gracefully 
decorated with flags and evergreens. 

Beauchamp's genial manner won all hearts: with 
what zest did he enter into the various sports! With 
what earnestness did he touch upon the household 
interests of husband or matron! How sly were his 
allusions to the hopes of younger swains, while coy 
maidens listened with bashful pleasure ! Caroline 
heard more than one tribute to his kindness, which 
made it hard for her to restrain jojrful tears. 

The enthusiasm of the company found its fall vent 
when the under-gardener, having proposed the health 
of the ladies of Rainford, Beauchamp spoke in ac- 
knowledgment of the toast. He was at no loss, he 
said, to judge of the feelings of his relatives ; they 
knew, like him, that life's truest happiness was the 
power of giving happiness to others. If they had 
succeeded in that, as he dared to hope from the glao 

m2 
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faces around him, they received more than they be- 
stowed. All classes were bonnd to «»ch other in 
mutual dependence ; the rich might be able to further 
the hopes or lighten the cares of honest industry ; but 
they looked to the affection of their tenants and 
labourers for help and reward. The great ma& or the great 
lady of the place was never so great as when the head of 
a family of which all their neighbours were members. 

Th«:e is something very pathetic in the ease with 
which the tru^ and gratitude ©f the poor are called 
forth. Doubtless, in going from door to door, fends 
and jealousies may be found in cottages as in man- 
sions. But when the children of toil assemble, how 
simple is their faith, how quick their belief in the 
sympathy of others! Caroline deeply fdt this truth 
when she heard the fervent >cheer8 which greeted 
Beauchamp's words, and which were renewed when his 
own health was proposed. She remembered a saying 
of Ralph's, that ^' kindness has more to hope from ihe 
poor, than from any other class, because they trust more." 

In the evening, there was a country dance in the 
great hall. Some of the company were evidently 
unaccustomed to the exercise, but they profited by the 
instructions of the rest, and made amends by their 
agility for their want of experience. 

As the young Baroness looked on, she was struck by 
the face of a child of ten or eleven, who. sat watching, 
with a sort of grave pleasure, the mirth of others, but 
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with no attempt to join in it. Caroline remembered 
having somewhere before noticed the little oval face 
with its sallow tinge redeemed by the lustrons eyes. 

"Ton are Marian Dawson, daughter of the under- 
gardener, are yon not?** she asked. 

" Yes, my lady," whispered the little blushing girl ; 
" but they mostly Call me May." 

" Why do you not dance ; are you tired ? " 

*• No, but Mother says I'm not strong ; so she bade 
me sit still." 

" One dance will do you no harm ; come, I will be 
the gentleman, and you shall be my partner !" 

The dark eyes dilated with a kind of timid wonder. 

" Little May is not afraid of me?" 

" No," said the child, after a pause. " I^m too glad ; 
it seems like a dream coming true." 

When the dance was ended, Caroline led her charge 
aside: — "Now, tell me what you meant about the 
dream. Did you ever dream of me?" " Not when I 
was asleep ; I mean not often," said May. 

"You dream when you are awake, then ? " 

" I often read a book which makes me feel as if I was 
dreaming." 

"Indeed! what book?" 

" They call it Pilgrim's Progress." 

" I know it very well." 

" Do youj do you ! " exclaimed May, clapping her 
hands, for she had quite lost her timidity in pleasure. 
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" You remember, Ma'am, when mother was ill ? " 

" Yes." 

" You used often to stop your horse at the gate, and 
ask for her. And when I looked at you, and heard you 
speak, it came into my mind — I hope it's not rude, 
Ma'am." 

Caroline smiled, and pressed the little hand to re- 
assure her. 

" It came into my mind," continued the child, " that 
you were so like dear Lady Charity, that was so kind to 
Christian, at the palace called Beautiful." 

" You like reading then of good people, and of the 
way to heaven ? Tell me, then, my dear child, how it 
was that I saw you asleep in church, last Sunday? " 

" Oh, Ma'am^ I know it was wrong," replied May, 
much confused; "but I don't understand sermons like 
thfe book." 

" Hush, May ! " said Caroline, softly, fot Mr. Nas- 
myth, the vicar of llainford, was just then approaching 
them. When he had passed, Caroline resumed — 

" You know Mr. Nasmyth is a good man, who cares 
for us all. On that account, little May should attend to 
what he says." 

"Yes, indeed, I will; but I wish he would preach 
like the book, or tell us about the heavenly city that we 
read of in the Testament ; about the beautiful gates, and 
the river of life ; and how good God is to, poor people 
that are sorry, when he wipes the tears from their faces." 
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"Are you ever sorry, my child?" asked Caroline, 
becoming much interested. 

" Sometimes ; because I'm not strong, and can't help 
mother like the rest. Hannah keeps the house tidy, 
while mother irons or cooks, and Martha does a power of 
sewing ; but when I sew a bit, it makes me giddy." 

" But that's not your fault." 

" No, Ma'am ; but it makes me think how happy we 
shall be in the King's city, where there's no call for 
work or money. Only sometimes I tliink if everybody 
is so well oflf there, and there's no trouble — " 

She stopped short, as if she was pondering over a 
difficulty. 

" Well ; tell me what you think ? " 

" I can't see, Ma'am, when folks have nothing to wish 
for, how one can show love by doing ^em good." 

Mrs. Dawson, highly flattered by the great lady's 
notice of May, had stolen up with a curiosity scarcely 
checked by extreme awe. 

" Why don't you say, my lady, child? " burst forth 
the good woman. " Please, my lady, she means right 
to the quality; but though I've often told her to call 
you my lady, she hasn't a head for it." 

In the course of this speech, and to atone for the 
child's defects, Mrs. Dawson had dropped three pro- 
pitiatory curtsies. 

"She has a loving heart, which is of far more im- 

» 

portance," answered Caroline. 
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"Tea, indeed, my lady," rattled off Mm. Dawson; 
" I'll be bold to aay that If s only to-day that ste's been 
a bit like lierself ; she did take on so about tbe man as 
they was going to hang yesterday at Hereford ; but he 
got a reprieTe this morning. And what fretted her 
most was, that she couldn't help thinking of him as a 
young 'un ; it was borne in upon her that, very like, his 
mother used to brush his hair of nights, and iron out bis 
friUs, as I did our Tom'a." 

May's eyes were suffused, as this picture of her fancy 
was described by her mother. Caroline, a child-like 
tenderness beaming in her look, stooped and kissed 
May's forehead twice. 

" I shall find out your daughter Tery soon, Mrs. Daw- 
son," she said, " for we must hare another talk together," 

So, stroking the little head, she gave up the ehild to 
her delighted mother. 

At hearf, perhaps, Mrs. Dawson lored May even 
better than her sisters, though she was rather prone to 
Bcold her for her strange, dreamy ways. She managed, 
however, to excite all the maternal jealousies of Bainford 
Tillage for a Week after, by talking of Caroline's par- 
tiality to the dark-«yed maiden. 

Beaucliamp took his leave the day after the fSu. His 
conduct, Oil that occasion, had confirmed all Caroline's 
trust. Slic SAW in it an earnest of the lite they should 
spend togetlier — happy, as he himself had said, because 
diffusing happiness. 
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He proposed to spend the three months of his absence 
on the Continent. 

The hour of separation drew near, bnt the feelings of 
both were too deep for many words. He only said, 
while folding his betrothed in his arms, "Remember, 
that to me, life and Caroline mean the same thing." 

His annt entered to receive his adieux, but even at 
that moment she contriyed by talking of her plans 
for Caroline during the next winter, to imply how little 
she recognised his claim to interfere in them. 

^^ Let us understand one another, aunt/' he Hsaid. 
" I may well fear that in you I leave no warm advocate 
with my Caroline. Be it so. I have faith in her, faith 
in my own will. It would be strange, though, were a 
time to come when you should desire our union, as 
earnestly as you now oppose it." 

These were his parting words. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

Let us, for a time, accompany Beanchamp on his journey. 
He trayelled at a rate that seemed hardly consistent 
with the nsnal objects of a tourist. Knshing, by express 
train, to London, and thence to Dover, he caught the 
night boat for Ostend. With like despatch he passed 
through Belgium and Rhenish Prussia. He was a man 
of taste^ but the mediseval riches of Bruges did not arrest 
him. The memory of Charlemagne had no spell to 
detain him at Aix. He drove through Cologne ap- 
parently without a thought of the Cathedral A night's 
rest at Bonn recruited him for the Rhine ; but neither 
the picturesque romance of St. Groar, the military 
wonders of Ehrenbreitstein, nor the smiling fertility of 
Bingen stayed him for an hour. Quitting the Rhine 
at Biberich, he threw himself into the first train for 
Frankfort. 

Doubtless Beauchamp had before visited the spots 
of interest on his routCy but that was scarcely a reason 
why he should so utterly ignore them now. 
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At Frankfort, however, our traveller seemed disposed 
to halt. 

He engaged apartments for three days at the Hotel de 
liussie, and had thus time, had he chosen, to renew his 
acquaintance with the venerable, if somewhat unsanitary- 
streets of the old town, with the historical associations 
of the Town House, or with the masterly union of 
boldness and graces in the renowned " Ariadne." 

Never did a man seem more indifferent to privileges 
of this kind than Beauchamp. 

He spent an entire day in examining the arrival lists 
at the various hotels, and in pacing up and down the 
Zeil and the more modem streets of the city, often 
scrutinizing the faces of passers by, as if he were in 
search of an acquaintance. 

About eight o'clock on the night after that of his 
arrival, Mr. Faulkner entered the spacious salle-a-manger 
of an hotel, or rather of a second-rate auberge, situated 
in a narrow street of gable-ends and archways. The 
long room would have been deserted but for a knot of 
four persons, who were grouped round the fire, at the 
farther end. Through the smoke, which rose from their 
meerschaums, a small table, furnished with a bottle of 
beer and glasses, became gradually visible. A waiter 
was in attendance, taking orders for the early German 
supper ; the number of dishes commanded, suggesting, 
that in this case, tobacco, far from appeasing appe- 
tite, had proved a whet to it. 
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Oar ttareller now advanced to the table, and accosted 
the most imposing peison of the group. 

He had little difficulty in brin^g himself to the 
recollection of Hen Brandstrom, the Gennan manager, 
whom he had met at Kainford, and who had there 
ezpreased hia intention of visiting Frankfort. The 
new comer, indeed, received a vociferous welcome from 
the theatrical aitr^meur, and waa soon persuaded 
to join the fire-aide circle. 

The party had been converEiing in French, probably 
for the convenience of a young French officer, who 
wae one of the quartette. Beauchamp accordingly 
spoke in the same language, and apologised, with well- 
bted ease, for his intrusion. 

It had occurred to him, he said, that Herr Brandstrom 
was staying in Frankfort, and he had relied on that 
gentleman's good nature to enliven the hours of an else 
solitary tourist. " But," continued Mr. Faulkner, " I 
had really no design to trespass on the kindness of the 
Herr's friends, as well as on his own." 

A civil rejoinder was duly made by the mauager's 
companions, and when, after some grosser dishes, the 
talmi de perdrix appeared, Beauchamp was allowed to 
enriuh IIk- foiist with two bottles of first-rate Steinberg. 
conversation turned upon Glerman theatres, and 
ft new speculation oi' 1 Lerr Brandstrom's at Vienna, 
andstrom and the French officer, there were 
\ by the fire to whMn we have not yet 
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speciallj alluded. One of them proved to be a dramatic 
author, the other a second-rate tragedian in search of an 
engagement 

The former boasted a square, colossal head, which, 
garnished with redimdant locks of iron-grey and a beard 
to correspond, contrasted oddly with his diminative 
stature. There was, however, such life in his twinkling 
blue eyes that, although he was considerably past 
middle age^ Herr Hartzmann's face still bore the ex- 
pression of youth, Herr Neimer, the tragedian, on 
the other hand^ was tall, stout, and phlegmatibally 
solemn. 

The vivadous author at once took Beauehamp into 
his confidence. Herr Hartzmann observed that he was 
only too glad to meet a coimtryman of the glorious 
Shakspere, whose profound ideas were too little appre^ 
dated, in his own land. The genius of Shakspere, how- 
ever, was, with the speaker, but a stepping-stone to the 
genius of Hartzmann. 

That gentleman, by his own accound;, was now 
engaged on a comedy, which, having its root in that 
centre-nature of humanity where olgect and subject 
were identified, was to ramify into reconciling exposi- 
tion of all past and present philosophies. 

The Frenchman's notion of humour was chiefly re- 
presented by the tact which the ^^femrne de trente-ans ^' 
of the Boulevards displays in an intrigue. He admired, 
beyond measure, the resources by which Madame H^lene 
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baffles the absurd jealousy of M. Menelaus, her husband, 
who persists in thinking that matrimony should check 
those fine aspirations, those aoupirs de Fdme, in which 
it is the wont of M. Paris to indulge. Taking this 
point of view, the young officer saw nothing exhila- 
rating in Herr Hartzmann^s design, and politely in- 
sinuated as much. 

The latter, however, explained that there would be 
no lack of interest and situation in his plot. Each 
person would be the type of a distinct system. The 
ideas of Heraclitus and Democritus, of Epictetus and 
Epicurus — the Platonic idea, the Aristotelian idea, the 
modem doctrines of Spinosa, Kant, Hegel, and finally 
of M. Comte, were to have their respective exponents. 
The scheme, to use Herr Hartzmann's words, was 
a cosmos of humanity. 

The shrewd eyes of the manager betrayed an ap- 
proval, which he audibly confirmed. " No one knew 
his metiery' he said, " better than Hartzmann/' 

"Then, I presume," observed Beauchamp, "you 
thoroughly understand him ? " 

" Understand ! Oh, no," responded Herr Brandstrom, 
with a grim smile ; " our public, now and then, likes to 
be puzzled. Set a man down to something unintelli- 
gible, and you flatter his vanity. You treat him as a 
philosopher." 

Beauchamp had believed that, even in Germany, the 
less abstract works were the more attractive, that the 
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" Robbers," for instance, was more popular than " Don 
Carlos." 

" Ay," replied the manager ; " but that's in the long 
run when all things find their level. Besides, I have 
engaged Olympia St. Maur, the lion queen, for next 
spring. People will come in crowds ; but they'll not 
the less cry shame on me for degrading our dramatic 
temples. When the reaction is at its height, I shall 
turn off lions and tigers and bring out Hartzmann's 
comedy. The public, that before liked what it made 
believe to despise, will now right itself by admiring 
what it doesn't comprehend. So I shall get the ebb of 
the tide as well as its flow, and Hartzmann and Neimer 
may serve me as well as my wild beasts." 

For a moment the tragedian's eyes flashed fire. But 
policy smothered anger. He relieved himself by a 
hollow laugh, which might either imply a relish for 
Herr Brandstrom's humour, or a remonstrance with the 
BUgher Powers who would not interfere, or perhaps an 
appeal to posterity which could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to do so at present. 

The poor author likewise tried to hide his chagrin by 
affected mirth. 

The Herr, he said, was always so facetious. Why 
would he make him laugh till the tears came ? " As 
for the comedy, though," continued he ; ** I have faith 
in the future and in the fatherland. I shall assert the 
victory of the soul over circumstances. The noumenal 
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man shall trinmph over the phenomenal. The spiritual 
force shall vanquish the stolidity of matter, or rather 
both forces shall balance themselves barmoniouslj in the 
presence of ineffable law ! " 

Here, drawing forth his tablets, Hartzmann rapidly 
wrote down the inspiration which he had just uttered. 

" Balance themselves harmoniously in the presence of 
ineffable law/' echoed Neimer, who felt that he oould 
give great effect to the sentiment in bis sepulchral bass. 

Beauchamp, perhaps desirous of a less arduous enter*- 
tainment than the comedy seemed to promise, took up 
the questio9i of character and the influence of circum- 
stances. 

" I cannot but think," he said, " that what is called 
our character depends much upon the accidents of our 
position. Herr Brandstrom, who has seen so much of 
life, could, no doubt, enlight^i us on the point. He 
must have known many perfonners, for instance, who 
have risen into fame ; and he can tell us whether they 
owed it, for the moat part, to nature, or to culture and 
good fortune." 

The manager nodded his head sagaciously, and de- 
clared that much might be said on both sides. 

"Let me make myself clearer by ah example," pur- 
ETued Beauchamp* " There was a certain FrauleiA 
KeUer once employed by you in a CsSi Chantant. She 
rose, as you told me, from very humble beginning, and 
yet showed great refinemait, and rare powers of capti- 
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▼ation. Now, I fancy there must hare been something 
in her trainings — something in the characters of her 
parents to accoont for this/' 

The manager, as if revolving the consequences of his 
answer, eyed the speaker curiously. To aid delibera- 
tion, he withdrew to the fire, and replenished his 
meerschaum. 

Hartzmann, however, had already informed the 
Frenchman that Fraulein Keller's name was the pre^ 
lude to a good story, and the tragedian had confirmed 
the statement with that prolonged sardonic laugh which 
he had found so telling in " Mephistopheles." Herr 
Brandstrom, therefore, who foresaw that the lady's 
biography would be told at all events, determined to 
tell it himself. 

" This English gentleman," he observed, while the 
rest of the party gathered round, " is a little mistaken 
as to the parents of la mignanne I Her mother waa a 
fool for marrying her father, who was a knave." 

The Minos who uttered this terse and severe judg- 
ment, deigned to give his reasons for it on application. 
Fraulein Keller's mother, it appeared, was the daughter 
of an Austrian lieutenant. This gentleman consoled 
himself for a scanty income by the constant reflection 
that he was of good family, connected, indeed, — ^though 
by a very attenuated thread, — ^with one of the proudest 
houses of Teutonic nobility. 

If the weakness of the father was birth, that of the 

N 
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daughter was genius. In her eyes no one had more 
title to this distinction than her music-master, an inter* 
esting young widower, whose waltzes and feintasias, 
figuratively as well as literally, had turned her head, 
and carried her o£f her feet. 

The master was an Irishman, who had settled in 
Vienna ; but he spoke German fluently, and had changed 
his name Kelly into Keller. In an evil hour Keller 
proposed for the hand of his pupil, and received her 
father's stem dismissal from the house. In an hour 
yet more disastrous, the music-master prevailed on the 
young lady to elope with him and to contract a run- 
away match. 

For a few weeks they lived happily, but on a sudden 
the young wife fell into deep melancholy, most likely 
from remorse. She had no mother living to plead for 
her, and her father never again acknowledged her exist- 
ence by letter or interview. The gloom of his wife 
stung the amova^ jpropre of Herr Keller, who soon 
showed his annoyance by frequent absences from home. 

" By degrees," continued Herr Brandstrom, " the 
breach widened. Perhaps there were many things about 
the man offensive to the fine lady's taste, which he had 
managed to keep down during their courtship. So, very 
soon, she grew bitter and scornful ; and when she had a 
daughter bom to her, she taught the child to take after 
her in contempt of the father. Keller was much cut 
up, they say, to find the girl sucking in dislike of him 
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as it were, with the mother's milk. These things told 
in time. He got hardened, and passed whole nights in 
drinking bouts, and at cards. 

'' He lost his pupils ^ne after the other. About this 
time I happened to be in Vienna for a few dajs. Keller 
stooped to take an engagement from me as musical con- 
ductor at the Cafe Chantant you have heard of. It was 
little that I could afford him in those times ; so, in spite 
of the mother's outcries, he turned the little Fraulein to 
account before she had well left; off pinafores. I adver- 
tised her as a phenomenon ; and when nine years old, 
she brought me a good deal of money by dancing and 
singing on my open-air stage. There was a strange 
grace about her even then. I can see her now, as she 
used to trip down the steps after a saraband and hand 
her tambourine to the company for pence as if she were 
doing them a favour. 

" In the winter and spring, when my gardens were 
closed, she had actually to go through her performances 
in country inns or at fairs. For all this, however, she 
grew yearly more proud and haughty, but with such a 
winning way when she liked. She picked up many 
accomplishments from her mother, and even endured her 
father for the sake of learning English. The mother 
was almost broken-hearted ; indeed, it killed her at last. 
She made many efforts to get her daughter out of my 
line, but the father's character was against her, 

'^ An engagement at a regular theatre was repeatedly 

n2 
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applied for. The father was attached to her, but 
manageare looked on my poor Cafe Chantant with a 
prejudice that I can now understand. 

" La mignofme KeUer, as she grew up, made my gar- 
dens famous, and brought me crowds when the regular 
theatre was empty. She was quite a rage with travelling 
bachelors, and no w(xider ; for besides her beauty and her 
charming voice, there was a something about her high 
bred, as one may say, and it showed off the more, 
because nobody expected it in such a place." 

'^ Fort hien I dy^cksz votsa, Monsieur le Directeur,^^ 
exclaimed the Frenchman. " The favoured cavalier — of 
course there is one — should now make his appearance." 

" He stood out from the crowd of admirers at last, 
but not before the poor girl had gone through much. 
Her mother had then been two months dead, and 
Keller himself had long since quitted the place. I may 
tell you here that he went from bad to worse, and that 
some few months after his daughter left me, I heard of 
his being concerned in a daring fraud at Vienna. He 
was sentenced to a long term of imprisonment, which, 
indeed, can only just have expired. For anything I 
know, however, he may have died in a dungeon." 

"Is it possible?" cried Beauchamp. 

There was an excitement in his manner which startled 
the rest. " I mean/' he resumed, calmly, as he lighted 
his cigar, " are you quite sure that he was convicted and 
pimifihed in the way you state ? " 
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" Quite sure,'* replied Brandstrom ; " and most people 
think he only got his desert. Still, there must have 
"been a spark of goodness in the fellow after all. I forgot 
to tell you that he had a son by his first wife. Despised 
,by everybody else, Keller quite set his heart on the lad. 
Wilhelm returned his father's aflfection, and stuck by 
him to the last." 

" But we are losing sight of the cavalier 1 " said the 
French oflScer. 

" I am coming to that," answered Brandstrom. " The 
cavalier, as you call him, was an Englishman of high 
birth. His name, — ^no matter for his name just now ! " 

Here the manager looked oddly at Beauchamp, 
and then gave a significant wink to Hartzmann and 
Neimer. 

" Never," continued Brandstrom, " did I see a fish so 
tickled by an angler as this man was by the arts of la 
mignonnel Now she was kind, now disdainful; one 
week she would let him see her home, night after night ; 
the next she would forbid him to enter the gardens on 
pain of never seeing him again. Poor fellow] his face 
told all her changes to him as truly as a barometer tells 
the weather. Well, the end of it was, that one night 
they both disappeared, and though that's more than 
twenty years ago, I have never since — " 

** Set eyes on either of them ? " asked Beauchamp, 
filling up the manager's pause. 

" I was going to say so," remarked the latter, with a 
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shrewd glance ;. '^ but a man who sees so much of life as 
I do, should not be rash." 

" Vive ramour/^^ cried the Frenchman, "Monsieur 
had the best of it at last»'' 

"Hardly/* said Beauchamp; "In England, even 
such charms as the Fraulein's would hardly atone to a 
husband for such a misalUanceJ*^ 

" Why, you don't think he was fool enough to marry 
her?" exclaimed the other. 

Here the tragedian's hollow laugh implied the un- 
speakable " greenness " of such an assumption. 

" Her father, at least, did not believe her married," 
said Brandstrom. ^^ He heard the news of her flight, 
and had the coolness to revile her for bringing shame on 
his family." 

" A proper sentiment for a father in general," observed 
Beauchamp ; " but^ rather curious when he turns out a 
felon." 

Saying which, he thrust a projecting coal into the fire, 
with the heel of his boot. 

" I am to presume then, Herr Brandstrom," he con- 
tinued, " that the name of this happy Englishman is a 
secret?" 

" Why, Mr. Beauchamp Faulkner," returned Brand- 
strom, with an emphasis on the surname; "there are 
particulars in this affair that I can't well speak of now. 
But, if you are curious on this subject, and will call 
here to-morrow morning, I may enlighten you further." 
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BeaucHamp assented, and the talk returned to Keller, 
the convict 

It now struck Herr Hartzmann that Keller would 
make an admirable type of the abnormal, the uncon- 
ventional man. 

'' He follows his instincts,^* cried the philosophical 
dramatist ; ^' he defies the usages of society I he is the 
type of unspiritualized nature in opposition to artificial 
rules. I must eat, I must drink, I must enjoy ! — ^behold 
his creed ! He wrestles with strong, muscular arms of 
self-will against codes and ordinances. Society binds 
on him the gyves of restraint ; but he laughs hoarsely 
in its face — ^ I was bom so — ^I am a man, and must 
enjoy I 

This view of a hero was so satisfactory to the tra- 
gedian, that he also laughed with even more than the 
hoarseness suggested by the author, Hartzmann con- 
tinued to expatiate, and to write down his more precious 
thoughts, while Neimer laughed and declaimed. 

At length Beauchamp, finding the state of aflfairs 
hopeless, retired for the night. 

Next morning he had his private interview with the 
manager, and gained from him the name of the English- 
man with whom Fraulein Keller had fled. At noon, 
Beauchamp was en route to a place which we shall call 
Weinburg, on the outskirts of which the gardens of the 
old Cafe Chantant were situated. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Declining to travel farther at the impetuous rate ot 
Beauchamp Faulkner, we return to Rainford and its 
inhabitants* 

Lady Bainford did not fail to improve her present 
truce by devices which, if they could not prevent the 
enemy's return, might yet harass him on his march, and 
above all, by efforts to corrupt his powerful adherents 
in the citadel which she desired to hold. 

Caroline had never before found in her mother so 
much tenderness or such an apparent correspondence to 
her own tastes and feelings* 

Events had disposed the daughter to be serious ; and 
Lady Bainford now showed a gentle earnestness, and 
even a mental depth, very unlike her surface-brilliancy 
in general 

Cautiously she threw out hints as to Beauchamp^'s 
early career. 

One day she regretted, that when very young, he 
had seen too much of life, and that not of the best kind. 



[ 
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A day or two afterwards, she lamented that he had been 
a man of pleasure. But a week had passed since her first 
insinuation, before she reprobated him as having been 
a decided rotiS. 

It was not possible for a nature so fresh and pure as 
Caroline's to hear such words without a momentary 
shrinking. 

But she remembered her mother's aversion from Beau- 
champ's suit, and believed that her charges were, at 
least, exaggerated. Moreover, they related to the past, 
from the errors of which, he had himself said, her own 
influence was to redeem him. 

Very soothing to her was that remembrance. She felt 
also a generous indignation on behalf of the absent, who 
had no defender but herself. 

Still the seriousness which had lately fallen upon the 
young heart increased. 

Love brought with it not only joy, but care and 
solemn duty. 

" Let me entreat you to speak no more of this," she 
said, when Lady Bainford again touched upon the pain- 
ful subject. " At all events, knowing Beauchamp for 
what he is, you have treated him as a friend and a 
guest; surely that fact should pass with your child for 
a recommendation ? " 

** How little she knows of the world ! " thought Lady 
Eainford. But there was pity and a kind of reverence 
in the mother's heart, not unmingled with self-reproach. 
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She trostedj however, that she had sown suggestions 
which would bear fruit in time. Besides, in another 
month they would leave Bainford, and much might 
be hoped from the effect of new associations upon 
Caroline. 

The duties inculcated by Balph were now carried out. 
In the village a school was established for the younger 
children, for whom Caroline had taken great pains to 
secure a kind and intelligent mistress. The lady herself 
frequently visited the school, and inquired minutely as 
to the progress of the children. 

A weekly frmd system was also in frdl force. Every 
Monday Caroline received, in person, the contributions 
of the frugal poor to the frmd, which she was to double 
at Christmas. 

She took advantage also of these weekly interviews 
to show her sympathy in all that concerned her de- 
pendants. 

Sometimes an improvement was needed in their 
dwellings. Sometimes, on vety easy terms, a small plot 
of garden land was added to a cottage. Sometimes 
the loss of a cow, or the more serious misfortune of tem- 
porary sickness, was repaired by Caroline's liberali^. 
In such cases direct bounty often became necessary ; but, 
for the most part, she tried to assist without wounding 
the independence of the recipients by an absolute gift. 

At no cottage gate was Caroline more frequently 
seen than at that of the under-gardenen Her interest 
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in little May Dawson had deepened into strong 
attachment. 

May had been received into the school, and showed, 
on many points, extraordinary powers of memory and 
perception ; but that which most stnick her patroness 
was the child's simple way of testing herself by an inward 
standard of right. 

It happened one morning that there was an examina^ 
tion of the pupils as to some of the more mdimental 
facts in English history. A girl named Ellen Barton 
was at the head of the class. Though not a girl of quick 
parts she was very diligent, and had prepared herself a 
Week beforehand for this examination. She went through 
the greater part of it without a single error ; but failed 
to recal a particular date, which being immediately sup- 
plied by May, the latter took the post of honour. As 
she did so, her eyes sparkled with exultation, while poor 
EUen fell dejectedly into the second place. 

When the children left, sharp words ensued, and Ellen 
I reproached May with being the governess's favourite, 

to which May rejoined that Ellen was too dull and 
sullen to be anybody's favourite. 

Caroline was present in the afternoon. She was sur- 
prised to see May approach the governess and earnestly 
beg that Ellen might be restored to the first place. The 
little petitioner was greatly hurt that this request could 
not be granted. She went up to Ellen, who was still 
looking sullen, and wound her arm round her neck. 
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" Pray forgive me, Ellen," she said ; " for I know 
I had a boasting way with me this moniing, and there 
was nothing to be proud about It comes easy to me 
to remember things ; but I don't try after it half so hard 
as you. Besides, think how you beat me in the sums ! " 
So there was peace between the two. 

" Tell me,'' said Caroline, detaining the little one, 
when her companion left. "How did you come to 
think of giving up your place to Ellen ? " 

'* Something in me said I had been proud and 
naughty," she answered. After a minute, adopting an 
image of her favourite, Bunyan, she added, ^* I knew I was 
going out of the straight way, and pulling Ellen after me." 

In some of her tasks, however, May found great 
difficulty. Ciphering was one of them. She had at 
first applied herself to it ardently, in the hope, which 
was almost a passion with her, of being useful to her 
mother. But there was some flaw in the child's mind, 
which made labours of calculation quite baffling. Many 
an afternoon the little head would throb almost to 
bursting over some arithmetical problem of no great 
intricacy. At such times she would go home quite 
excited, and spend whole nights without sleep. Fre- 
quent absence from school was the result. 

At times her mother would thoughtlessly upbraid 
May for her helplessness. The child would be silent ; 
but the hasty rebuke, though always followed by 
caresses, went deep to her heart. 
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CaroKne often directed May to be brought to Bain- 
ford. The yoting lady and her charge would then stroll 
together through the park, or, on days when the latter 
seemed weary, Caroline would treat her to a driye in 
the pony chaise On these occasions, the talk would 
generally be of Bunyan's pilgrims and their adventures, 
a topic which had for the child all the charm of 
reality. 

They were one day seated on a bole of felled oak. 
The morning sun came dancing through leaves and 
upper boughs; now it slanted in thick shafts from giant 
trunks, and now made long aisles of splendour between 
those mossy columns. From the uplands where they 
6at, were seen the light blue smoke of burning wood 
near the river, and the flashing curve of the river itself; 
while the distance beyond seemed a blue deep, amidst 
which villa and tower shone like scattered islands. 

" Oh, how beautiful everything is 1^' said May softly, 
as she looked up from her straw hat which she had 
been wreathing with fern. "Do you know, Lady 
Charity, I think this must be very like the land Beulah ? 
The air% so sweet, and there's the river ; only it doesn't 
look dark enough for that which we must go through 
before getting to the King's City. And, besides, it's too 
soon for us to be in Beulah, when we haven't yet gone 
through Vanity Fair. And yet I don't know,*' she 
added, thoughtfully ; " I'm afraid I've often been in the 
&ir without knowing it." 
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" Nay, Damsel Innocent," replied Caroline, humouring 
the child's talk, **Tou would find little in the fair to 
tempt you." 

**0h, dear Lady Charity, that's because you're so 
good, and never proud, or unkind to anybody. You 
remember the day when you spoke to me and Kuth 
Black, and Ruth got very red, and wouldn't curtsy, 
or speak at all because she was so shy and frightened ? 
Oh, then, I was so wicked ! I got quite looking down 
on Ruth for her manners, and ashamed of your seeing me 
with her ; I forgot how much Ruth loved me, and that, 
only the day before, she had given me half her share ot 
cakes, because I was too tired to go to the school feast 
myself. That was very bad, to be ashamed of a kind 
girl on account of her ways." 

" Yes, that was indeed a bad feeling. We must try 
to be sorry for it" 

Little May, not observing Caroline's plural, prat- 
tled on. 

** Another day, when mother was teased about money, 
and about brother Tom that's away, I wondered why 
God didn't make all people happy and well to do, 
and I thought quite hard of him. Then, one time, 
after you'd been talking to me so gentle, I fancied 
that Martha and Hannah had sharp, rough ways, 
and I quite fretted that I hadn't been a lady, to have 
nothing but soft words and looks about me. I know 
very well now that those people in the fair were trying 
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to get me with the fine shows on their stalls, and 
making me set up and cross. But, when I thought 
of mother and £ather^s trouble, and how hard sisters 
work, while I do nothings I was very sorry ; so I hope 
the King forgave me." 

" Be sure he did, Damsel Innocent." 

Caroline wondered why there should be poverty or 
trouble in Mrs. Dawson's cottage, for her husband's 
wages were liberaL 

'* Can little May tell me," she asked, '^ what makes 
her mother unhappy?" 

The child hesitated, then blushed. Caroline, was 
about to divert the conversation, when May whispered 
with downcast eyes, 

" I'm afraid its poor Tom. He was in the fair too, 
and they made him want to get rich ; so he went to a 
place that's far off, where they dig up gold." 

"To Australia?" 

" Yes, but all went wrong with him, and father has 
to send him a good part of his earnings. Still Tom 
doesn't come back. He's got hard like, and doesn't 
seem to care for us." 

" We'll try to bring him home. May. I will see to 
that, and take care to find him work when he comes." 

"Oh! thank you, thank you, Lady Charity! 
Please, don't think .bad of him. He'll be like Christian's 
wife and children, and, perhaps, when we're over the 
yiver he'll come after us." 
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May was silent for some minntea. When Caroline 
turned to her, tears were streaming down the little face. 

" My child," said the lady gently, " yoo must not 
gire way to grief, you must troat in the King." 

"Oh ! I do ; it's not about Tom." 

"Why then?" 

" I conldo't help thinking ahont Faithftd, and how 
they killed him for heing so good; and then I thought 
how good you were," 

" Stop, sCbp, darling," said Cfuxiline ; for she felt 
keenly how far she was below the child's ideal. 

" And then," sobbed May, " I thought that perhaps 
some harm might come to you, and I conld'nt bear it." 

She pressed her friend's hand, and covered it with 
tears and kiaees. 

There was something so touching in the child's simple 
grief, that Caroline had to straggle hard against its 
infection. But, for the sake of her companion, she 
strove to be cheerful, and rallied the little one on her 
fears. 

" Christian," she observed, " escaped &om the fair ; and 
people who tried to walk in the straight path did not 
always suffer." Tlien she laughed at the fern-wreath 
which May had bound round her hat, and called her 
<&& dryad. This name had to be explained ; and 
'elighted to hear that in old time, the woods 
the rivers and the hills, were supposed to 
;aardian spirits. May diought this a very 
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happy notion. They came to a spot where there was 
a fine echo, and when she heard the reverberation of 
her voice, she clapped her hands with glee, and said 
that the Dryad was talking to her. So she tripped 
merrily on till they reached the house. 

A few days afterwards, Caroline stopped her horse at 
Mrs. Dawson's gate, and inquired for the child. The 
good woman answered that May was '^ a little out of 
sorts, not quite herself." 

The lady alighted, and May's face brightened as she 
entered. Still there was such a languor in its general 
expression, that Caroline proposed to forego her ride, 
and take the child for a drive. 

The latter, however, would not hear of this. She had 
often been as tired as now, and it would do her good to 
sit still and dream. " For, you know, I often dream/' 
she said, " when I sit in the comer, and I see all the 
beautiful places the pilgrims went through, and some- 
times I hear them talk about me, and they say, this is 
little May, who is trying to keep in the straight path — 
not by herself; but the one at the wicket-gate puts the 
way into her mind, and brings her back when she goes 
wrong." 

" Was there ever such a child, my lady ? " exclaimed 
Mrs, Dawson. " She's not good for much in the house, 
poor dear ; but I often think, when she grows up, she'll 
be like those great folks that have such a power of 
learning, and make story-books." 
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May langKed so blithely at this idea, that Caroliae was 
cootent to leave her. A few minutes after, when pressing 
a kiss on the wistfril face, she smiled to thick how dear 
the child was becoming to her, for how sweet and pure 
an interest she was indebted to a little village maiden. 

Remounting her horse, Caroline rode through the 
pleasant by-lanes that led frota Kainford. For a long 
time she rode slowly, thinking much of the child and 
her future. It was one of those days, at the beginning 
of autumn, that dispose to meditation — days, when we 
are first conscious that the brilliancy, though not the 
beauty, of the year is gone. The sun was veiled by & 
shroud of pensive uniform grey. The taller trees still 
boasted their green foliage, just touched by decay; but 
here and there a leaf from the younger ones floated 
softly to the ground through the quiet Mr. 

With plans for little May, came tlioughts of Ralph. 
Caroline was glad to reflect that her life was no longer 
aimless, but such as her old friend wotild have approved. 
Surely the day would come when he and Beauchamp 
would know and esteem each other ; when Ralph would 
admit that he who was enthroned in her heart, deserved 
liis place tlieiv. 

It was no treason to Beauchamp that she recurred 
tenderly to Eaiph's silent love tor her, that love written, 
as it were, in invisible characters, and which she might 
never have read but for the revealing fire of one 
moment's emotion. 
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Eeverie succeeded to reverie ; and now the calm but 
firm opposition which Lady Rainford still showed to 
Beauchamp's suit, painfully absorbed her daughter. It 
was perhaps to shake off this harassing thought, that 
the young lady quickened her pace. At the end of half 
an hour she called to the groom for directions, as, in 
order to vary her ride, she proposed returning by the 
main road. But the course of the by-lanes was tediously 
indirect, and Caroline was beguiled into a far more 
distant excursion than she had intended. At length, 
bowever. the grassy track issued upon the highway. 

Here the features of the surrounding country startled 
her by their familiarity. Too self-engrossed to notice 
outward things before, she recognised the straggling 
cottages that formed the village of Oldcourt. To the 
Tight there was the wdl-remembered glint of the river 
through the fringing wood, and to the left, on the hill 
slope, the dear gable-ended house of her childhood 
seemed to gaze at her with mournful reproach. 

For though Caroline had more than once written to 
the Arundels, and had only been withheld from a 
visit by her mother's arrangements, she could not but 
feel that those old friends had been neglected. Obey- 
ing her strong impulse to see them, she now turned her 
horse towards Oldcourt 

' More than one labourer took off his hat as she passed ; 
more than one dame, tending her children by the cottage 
door, remembered the lady's face, and dropped a quick 

02 
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cnrtay, with an exclamation of surprise. Strangely 
pathetic to Caroline were these greetings from the 
simple folk amongst whom she had lived bo long. She 
thought it strange, too, on arriving, to see the peacock 
still strutting across the lawn, and to meet a welcome 
from old KoUo, a favoiuite retriever, who bounded with 
a glad cry to the door, and scarcely let her enter for his 
carcases. 

Mr. and Mm Arundel received her with kindness, 
perhaps a little formal at first ; tut it soon warmed into 
cordiality when they observed the agitated manner and 
glistening eyes of their visitor. They insisteji upon her 
staying at least for a day or two. 

Some little difficultieB, as to the toilette, were aor- 
moimted by despatching Mrs. Arundel's maid to Rain- 
ford, and Caroline again found herself an inmate of 
Oldcourt 

Both parents spoke with some reserve about Halph. 
In reply to Caroline's questions, Mr. Arundel merely 
said that his son was well, and engrossed by his paro- 
chifd duties. But a look of proud affection came to the 
faces of the father and mother whenever Ealph was 
named. Tlipre. was plainly some cause for their reserve 
as to one so de.ar. 

Old memories, one by one, forced themselves upon 
'aroline in these familiar scenes. There was the library 

I which BO many hours had been spent with her &vourite 
Aeta. It seemed like yesterday that Balph asked her. 



^ 
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with that bluff humour which often veils earnestness, to 
leave books, and act a little poetry on her own account. 
She remembered how he would sometimes say that she 
had dpne this on her return from some errand of use er 
charity. She next sought out the two elms between 
which a swing had formerly been suspended. How the 
old picture came back ! In fancy Balph was again at 
her side, as in those invalid days when she begged to be 
sent '' only a little higher,*' and the firm laughing lad 
had persisted in refusing. Before sunset they trotted to 
the wood and back again. Her last walk with Balph 
on the evening of her mother's arrival— how vividly 
that walk, and all that he then said, started to her recol- 
lection I 

At night she retired to her dear old chamber. There 
was still the tall carved oak-press, which when she was 
a child used to loom so weird and sombre in the moon- 
light — ^a castle of enchantment in which grim doors 
seemed to unfold, while shapes of beauty or of dread 
issued forth. There, on the mantelpiece, stood the 
same china clock, surmounted by a shepherdess toying 
with the ribbons of her lamb. It was an odd fancy, and 
Caroline smiled to herself while indulging it ; but she 
almost wondered that the shepherdess was not looking 
older ; for since the lady had last watched the vibration 
of the gilt pendulum, there had been a crisis in her life. 
The dreams of girlish romance had vanished, and the 
orb of her fate had risen radiant — perhaps scorching 
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in its radiance ; but it was the one light of her waking 
world, never, she felt, to be replaced by the soft images 
of twilight — a light so tropical, that if it set, it would 
set at once into darkness. 

But her heart, that had so dilated to drink in love's 
fervent beams, waa it richer in true beauty, more fta- 
grant in true sweetness, than in the long ago? Alas ! 
had not the pride of intellect, the pride of exacting taste, 
cankered it with scorn of others; nay, sullied it with 
meanness? Had she not since then felt even ashamed 
of Ralph, and repaid his tried regard with wor«e than 
coldness? And if now, kindlier, humbler feelings were 
asserting themselves, who was it that had first cherished 
them ? — whose dews of tenderness, shed from his own 
sorrow, had of late revived them ? 

In her old room, amidst those memories of girlhood, 
that brought back her brother-friend, Caroline bowed 
her head ; and her silent prayer went forth — ^that she, 
that he whose being seemed to enfold her own, might 
partake the spirit of Kalph, and live a life like his. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The day or two for which Caroline had proposed 
staying at Oldcourt, had been extended to nearly a 
week. 

During that time the Arundels had received visits 
from several friends, amongst whom were the Mr. and 
Mrs. Marriott, who had incurred the young lady's 
ridicule at the beginning of our story, and who now 
came with the " inevitable" children to remain for some 
days. 

Mr. Marriott, a squire of the old school, was as great 
as ever on the topics of breeds, cattle-shows, new sys- 
tems of farming, and the latest inventions for cutting 
and threshing com. As a sort of penance for past inci- 
vility, Caroline forced herself to converse with him. To 
her surprise, she soon became interested. The flattered 
agriculturist had many excellent suggestions to offer, 
not only as to the cultivation of land and stock, but as to 
the comfort of her himibler tenants and labourers. His 
fair listener deeply reproached herself for having so 
much undervalued him. Here at least, she thought, is 
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a man who is doing his work lu life, a thoughtful, active 
benefactor, whom his neighlioiirhooil would deeply 
misa. With all her gifts of refinement and imagination, 
Caroline, Ladj Rainford, could hardly say as much 
for herself. 

It did not escape her, too, that when she entered 
the drawing-room, his worthy helpmate abruptly cut 
short a series of maternal confidences to Mrs. Arundel, 
and could not easily be induced to resume them. Mrs. 
Marriott evidently remembered the indifference with 
which the Baroness had formerly heard these unburden- 
ings, how she had apparently been unmoved by Edward 
Thomas's defective appetite, or his propensity to grow 
purple in the face on being thwarted ; and liow utterly 
she had ignored the great crisis of " short-coating" the 
baby, Amelia. 

So Mrs. Marriott sat silent, regarding the great lady 
of the shire with feelings which, though moderate in 
degree, were the same in kind aa those which the pre- 
sence of King Herod himself might have inspired. 
When Caroline, after inquiring for the children, asked 
especially to see Amelia, the mother strongly suspected 
latent irony in the request It was repeated, however, 
in touuri that changed her opinion, and a summons for 
the entire juvenile party waa instantly despatched to 
governess and nuree. 

A quarter of an hour passed ; still no children. Mrs. 
Marriott was delighted when Caroline hinted her impa- 
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tience for their appearance. After a pause of ten minutes, 
the latter proposed a second message. Proud was the 
mother's heart, though she put on a transparent careless- 
ness, and replied that the noisy little group would 
doubtless come shortly. Mrs. Marriott was by far too 
good a diplomatist to hurry that event. Well she knew 
the ablutions and brushings that Edward Thomas's bias 
for swarming trees, and contracting a digital intimacy 
with his mother earth, would necessitate. Nor did she 
forget that the atmosphere was damp, and that its effects 
on Charlotte's tresses had to be repaired by an elaborate 
process. Lastly, Amelia could on no account be suffered 
to compromise her amiability by screaming; to guard 
against which, a cupfal of Robb's biscuit was probably 
in course of administration. But, as delays attend upon 
all great events — ^as, for example, the Queen's loyal sub- 
jects on the opening of Parliament must wait hours for 
one glimpse of royalty — Mrs. Marriott thought that 
patience might reasonably be looked for in the present 
instance. And patience had its reward. In less than 
three quarters of an hour (computing time from the very 
minute of the summons), the door opened, and the pro- 
cession entered. 

Edward Thomas came abruptly in the van, and 
frankly asserted that it was a bore to be called from the 
game of "cog and span," in which he had been dili- 
gently improving himself by solitary exercise. You 
may be sure that at first the colour rose to the mother's 
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cheeky and that she uttered a fitting reprimand. But 
when the young Lady Eainford observed that she liked 
boys to be honest and natural, Mrs. Marriott crowded 
into three minutes a catalogue of her dear boy's sayings, 
no less remarkable for their candour than the foregoing. 
She added, moreover, that for all his high spirits, Edward 
Thomas was on the whole an obedient and afiectionate 
boy, and always stood up for his sister, Charlotte, when 
she was in trouble. 

Next came Charlotte, hand in hand with the gover- 
ness. The former at once recognised in Caroline the 
young lady who had walked with her in the shrubbery, 
and told her charming stories from the " Arabian 
Nights." Mrs. Marriott was perfectly satisfied with the 
deportment of her elder daughter, and was only restrained 
from elucidating her character anecdotieally by the over- 
whelming interest behind. 

For there, cooing in the arms of nurse, and assiduously 
converting the ribbons of her cap into strings, sat baby 
Amelia herself. She was not immediately presented 
to the strange lady. The mother broke the delicate 
ground of introduction by ascertaining that the moment 
was propitious. Beassured by the hilarious leaps and 
boisterous prattle of her darling, Caroline was per- 
mitted to approach, Amelia regarded her with that 
look of shy analysis, by which babies denote a dubious 
opinion. There was, of course, a moment of painful 
suspense. But it terminated fortunately. The little 
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physiognomist announced her favourable judgment by 
a succession of smiles and babbles that was quite final 
on the subject. At length she extended her arms, and 
was received into those of Caroline. It is no doubt our 
duty to record this fact; but we must plead utter 
inability to describe Mrs. Marriott's transports when it 
occurred. 

When they had sufficiently subsided, the excellent 
ladyapologiid to Caroline for having /ndulged them. 
"I fear," she said, "you will think me selfish for 
having talked so much about my little people ; but I'm 
sure, Lady Ilainford, that mothers who love their 
children, love everybody else better on that account. 
It makes me feel as if I were related to all the mothers 
and children I meet with. And it's good for one's 
character, too— I'm sure of that. You would hardly 
believe," she continued with artless egotism, " that I 
have naturally a very quick temper, or that before 
marriage 1 was a little vain and over-fond of dress; 
but now I generally manage to keep my faults under. 
One might bear to go wrong oneself, you know; but 
not to do harm to the children by a bad example." 

Caroline was deeply touched. She had once thought, 
that, if herself a mother, it would have been her aim to 
hide the intensity of her affection. Like all proud 
natures, she had ever shrunk from exposing her deepest 
feelings. But now there was something that won her 
reverence in the simple appeal of this mother's love to 
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the sympathy of others. And what a pure love it was, 
how content to merge all personal aims — almost the sense 
of individuality in the well-being of its objects. How 
true a type in a femily of that self-sacrificing will which, 
on a larger scale, makes the hero and the Christian ! 

It was, in part, the unconscious influence of Ralph, 
in part her late intercourse with little May, that had 
wrought this change in Caroline ; but, most of all, it was 
the thought of him whose life she was to share ; had he 
not said that she moulded his nature by her own, and 
must she not for his sake be loving and lowly-minded ? 

The children had disappeared, and Caroline was still 
talking with the mother and Mrs. Arundel, when a 
servant entered with a letter. 

It had not come by post, he said ; but a groom from 
Rainford had brought it, on horseback. 

"Pray read it," said Mrs. Arundel; "it may be 
important." 

It hardly seemed to be so at first — it was from the 
Dowager Lady Rainford, who began by saying that 
she was getting a little ennui/Se during her daughter's 
absence; still, she by no means pressed her instant 
return, if Caroline wished to stay. A death had occurred 
in one of the families they were about to visit, and that 
would, of course, make a change in their plans. She 
had been told, on good authority, that the Countess of 
Wyverton had been inquiring particularly after Caro- 
line's school at Rainford, and proposed to call. 
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" 1 hope it may be so," pursued Lady Eainford ; " and 
I must beg you, dearest, to join me in cultivating her. 
Lady Wyverton is rather fanatical in religious matt^rs^ 
and as dull as such people are in general. But she 
may prove usefiil, as belonging to a set with whom it is 
advisable to stand well. I think she is already favour- 
ably disposed to you. Arthur Lowell, who called here, 
said too she was particularly interested about the school. 
He mentioned, also, that while staying near Llandare, 
she had made the acquaintance of Balph Arundel. 

** Talking of the school, you will be grieved to hear 
that your little favourite. May Dawson, is dangerously 
ill ; she was seized with brain fever the very day that 
you left Rainford : of course I ordered medical advice 
instantly, and have been unremitting in my inquiries. 
Naylor hopes the brain attack is over ; but I am sorry 
to say, that he still gives a very doubtful account of 
her. 

" I leave it entirely with you, darling, to remain or 
to return. But I confess that I should feel disappointed 
were Lady Wyverton to call in your absence." 

There was no need of the last paragraph to hasten 
Caroline's return : the sad news about May at oiice 
decided her. 

In the course of a few minutes she had explained the 
need for her instant departure, taken leave of her friends, 
and was on her way to Bainford in Mr. Arunders 
brougham* 
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The lady felt sick at heart during the lonely drive. 
The afternoon was not far advanced, but the sombre sky 
shed a dreary aspect on the landscape. The past night 
had been a stormy one ; the roads were still wet with 
its rains, and strewed, though it was only September, 
with the dead, stirless leaves which the gale had shaken 
down. 

After her late factitious life at Eainford, after the 
many conflicts she had known between the opposing 
impulses of her own heart, Caroline's intercourse with 
little May had brought to her a sense of freshness and 
purity, in which all her better feelings had revived. It 
had been to her as the pure breath of morning, after a 
night of fever — the renewal of childhood's truth and 
love in a heart where their existence had been perilled ; 
in clinging to the child's nature, she had clung to the 
moral health of her own. 

She could almost have heard her heart beat when she 
descended from the carriage, and stood once more at the 
cottage gate. There was the little window, bowered in 
clematis, at which she had so often seen a now absent 
face. A white dahlia, snapped by the wind, lay across 
the walk. Ah, precious human life, that it should be 
fragile as a flower ! 

She knocked gently at the door; Edward Dawson, 
the father, opened it ; there was that set calm in his fece 
which is the true index to a mUn's grief. Hannah and 
Martha were seated by the fire; they rose at this 
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lady's entrance, and curtsied; then silently sat down 
again. 

" There's yet hope," said Dawson. " The Doctor 
says the fever has spent itself. He's afraid of nothing 
but her weakness." 

Caroline held out her hand to him. He wrung it hard, 
as if she had been one of the family. 

*'Is she sensible?" asked Caroline. 

" Yes, but she scarce ever speaks ; her mother says. 
May's eyes talk love to her ; when she does speak, it's 
about you.'' 

" But I must not see her, though I long for it ; at 
least, not without Naylor's consent." 

" Why, he knows how she pines after you, and said 
you might see her if you chanced to come, ^t must be 
broke to her though." 

But an ear pretematurally quick had already detected 
Caroline's presence. Mrs. Dawson came from the sick 
room, and beckoned her visitor at once to follow. 

Caroline was struck by the mother's face; a keen 
light glittered in her eyes, and her mouth quivered with 
restless smiles. " She's better — the worst is over," said 
Mrs. Dawson, as Caroline ascended the stairs. " There's 
no call for looking so grave, my lady I You believe 
the Doctor, I suppose ? " The poor woman spoke in a 
shrill, almost angry whisper. 

On a peg at the chamber door was a little straw hat ; 
Caroline saw, by a light from the stair-window, that the 
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hat was twined with long shrivelled leaves. The ferns 
with which the child had decked it, hung round it in 
decay. 

She paused, and shutting her eyes close, made a great 
eflTort to control herself. 

"Come, come," said Mrs. Dawson with the same 
shrill accent ; " she's waiting." 

Caroline was on her guard, but she could not alto- 
gether hide the shock which her first glimpse of her 
favourite occasioned. 

" It doesn't do to be taking on for nothing, my lady," 
said Mrs. Dawson. "Of course she's changed; who 
could look for anything else? but her hand's moist, 
and her cheek pale. Nobody's going to persuade me 
that there^ fever about her now ; " saying which, she 
laughed rather gruffly at so absurd a notion, and 
rubbed her own hands in a brisk, cheery way. 

No fever now! Caroline knew it when little May's 
cold, damp fingers lay in her own, sending a shiver 
through her, which the smile on the pinched, sunken 
face, could not dispel. 

" I knew you would come." 
. The voice was very low, but quite distinct. 

" Yes, darling," said the lady ; ^' I came the moment 
I heard — I wiU sit here by you ; but you must not 
speak." 

The child seemed content; and only talked, as her 
mother had said, through her loving eyes. 
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There was a long silence in the room, then the 
lids dropped. The two watchers thought that May 
slept. 

Suddenly she made an efibrt to speak. '' Talk a 
little," she said ; " I like to hear it." 

" Of course she does," said Mrs. Dawson ; " poor 
dear, it diverts her. See*, my lady, I'm working at her 
new frock. She'll want a thick stuff by the time she 
gets out again." 

For the first time there was a lock of anxious pain in 
the daughter's face. 

" Perhaps we are speaking too loud," said Caroline. 

" No ; it's not that," whispered May. 

** You hear what she says, my lady i she wants to 
be cheered and kept np. Of coLe, k ve^ dull for 
her. Goodness ! what a read she'll have of her * Pilgrim ' 
Ibook when she once gets down ! " 

The child moaned faintly, and tried to raise herself 

^* Mother 1" 

" Yes, my lamb." 

" Please prop me up. Mother, I want to say some- 
thing." 

** Not now," implored Caroline. 

" I must, I must," was the quick answer. " Mother, 
dear, there's something makes me unhappy." 

"Tell mother, then," said Mrs. Dawson, bending 
over her. 

" It's because you won't see it, toother, dear," she 
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said, putting out her hand. "I love you so much, 
it's best for me to say it." 

They attempted to check her, but in vain. Some 
strong desire had given her energy. 

"Mother, dear, I shall socm have a white shining 
dress ; but I shall never wear that little frock." 

" Hush, May, I w:on't bear J'ou talk so." 

"I must." 

She tried to grasp her mother firmly ; but there was a 
long pause before she spoke again. 

" Mother, dear, I shall be so happy, if you are ; but 
Tm come to the river^ Dear mother, don't cry ; but 
it's getting deeper." 

The child's look told that the words were true. The 
mother sank on her knees by the bed, and a cry of 
anguish broke forth. 

"Oh God!" she groaned, "it's a judgment. It's 
because I used to say she was no help to me." 

"But I shall be; I shall be one of the * shining 
ones,' mother. I shall know all your trouble then. 
Perhaps the King will send .me to put it into poor 
Tom's heart to eome back. And I know," she said, 
with indescribable sweetness, " how you always loved 



me. 



Then she sank back exhausted, and there was again 
stillness, broken only by convulsive sobs from the 
kneeling form. 

To Caroline tears were impossible now. Her grief 
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seemed to bear her above the low mists of earthlj passion 
to a region of clear calm intensity. 

Meanwhile it grew dark. Mrs. Dawson forced herself 
to rise and light the lamp, which she purposely kept 
dim. She had scarcely done so when May sprang up 
in the bed. Caroline's arm was instantly passed round 
her for support 

"Father! sisters!" gasped the child. In another 
minute or two all of the mournful household were 
gathered round her bed. They kissed her one by one. 
She looked at them with a fixed gaze, but without 
speaking. They thought she would never speak again. 

But it was not so. After a while her voice came 
back to her, still clear, though faint and interrupted. 

" Good bye — good bye all," she said ; — " it^s very 
deep, but I can see you stilL And He that let me in at 
the wicket gate — He holds me up. Tou'U come soon — 
it's all one place to those that love Him— only the 
river's between us." 

Caroline, who had retired awhile, now drew near. 

" Good bye, dear Lady Charity. Pat Duke for me 
on the forehead — ^just where he has the white star — ^you 
know." 

She brightened into a playful smile as she said this, 
Caroline thought she could never bear to drive Duke 
again. 

Then May's eyes again strove to fix the weeping 
faces around her. 

p2 
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By- degrees the eanieet look gtew vacant, and the 
head BQl)Bided gently on the pillow. 

She spoke no more, but the end was very gradual. 
Slowly the dark tide overfbwed her. They knew not 
that it was so, till the fluttering lips had set into a 
blissfiil smile — a token &om the farther shore. 



k 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A FEW days, and the earthly garment that little May 
had dropped was laid where love hides such relics. 
There was a new monnd in the churchyard, a vacant 
place at school, and in the cottage comer. The change 
was most of all seen there. For Mrs. Dawson would 
have the child's little chair in its old position, and on a 
stool close by lay the much worn story of the Pilgrim, 
and a pocket bible — the charts of a voyage that 
was over. 

For though the mother's heart bled when she saw 
these objects, she was jealous of her grief, and dreaded 
lest it should be for a moment diminished by the 
cares and duties of life. It was long before she learned 
submission — ^before the memorials of her loss became 
an altar at which she could kneel in hope. 

Caroline's sorrow, though deep, was of course less 
poignant. The child being dead, yet spoke to hex. 
How vain now seemed to her the pride of intellect 
and taste — how poor that ideal of faultless dignity 
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at which she had aimed — ^how mean those tests of 
external refinement by which she had once judged 
of others ! From the Ufe of a simple girl, a purity and 
a sweetness had exhaled which were wanting in herself. 

" Oh, May, be ever with me!" was Caroline's silent 
prayer. " God grant me the spirit of a child ! " 

You may be sure that Caroline never forgot May's 
parents and sisters, and that she kept her promise 
of offering a livelihood to the absent brother, to whom 
she also sent the means of returning. The prodigal's 
heart seemed touched by the news of May's death ; for 
he embarked at once; but he was never destined to 
reach England ; he died on the passage. 

Even with respect to Beauchamp, a change came 
over his betrothed. Though she had always longed 
to see his energies devoted to the good of others, 
this desire had hitherto been linked with thoughts 
of his future greatness. She was perhaps too proud to 
be very ambitious for herself. But to see her ideal 
of the man she loved, reflected by the world — ^this 
had been a stronger temptation. Now she began to 
doubt whether these ambitious cravings were right 
even for his sake. But on this point she had yet a 
struggle ; for long after selfish ambition appears to us in 
its naked littleness, ambition for another borrows the 
mask of virtue and calls itself love. 

Caroline had received two letters from Beauchamp. 
The first was that of an idolising lover. It told her 
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how utterly her image possessed him ; how poor beside 
it seemed his experience of all other women ; how he 
had vowed to achieve distinction on his return, but 
should hold it worthless if not won for her. 

These words did not bring her unmixed happiness. 
She felt that love was teaching her more sympathy 
with all, and was sorry that Beauchamp^s love for her 
should show itself by disdain for others. 

And although no woman can be untouched by the 
efforts which she inspires, Caroline did not wish herself 
to be the sole motive for those of Beauchamp. She 
would have read joyfolly that he was eager for a life of 
public service on its own account She felt as might 
the lady of a crusader who would indeed have him wear 
her scarf, but not forget the embroidered cross. 

Very tenderly she expressed these feelings to him 
in her reply. Its strain of gentle admonition was 
indeed the truest proof of love. But Beauchamp could 
not understand this. To him there seemed no fervour 
in her response. He thought that Lady Rainford's 
influence was beginning to work. His jealousy was 
fidly roused. 

They were at the breakfast table when Beauchamp's 
answer arrived. Lady Eainford examined the postmark 
repeatedly, before she handed the letter to Caroline. 

" Strange — very strange," muttered the elder lady. 

"What's strange, mamma?" said Caroline, reserving 
the letter for fature perusaL 
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"Did I sayBtrange?" asked Lady Bainford ttotly. 
" It was some paasiDg thought of my own, probably. I 
generally make myself audible, when I wish to be 
replied to." 

Lady Bainford was restless and sarcastic during the 
whole day. The change in her manner seemed as 
unaccountable as it was painliil. She had been doubly 
kind to Caroline since May's death, and most provident 
in her cares for the bereaved household. 

Beanchamp's second letter wounded Caroline deeply. 
Its strain was impassioned as before ; but the writer's 
misgivings as to her constancy were more than hinted. 
In language little short of menace. He reminded her of 
what he had declared at Rainford, that she was now his ; 
that she had given him a claim which nothing ,but 
death should cancel. 

It would rush for once to her heart, the contrast 
between a fierce, jealous paa»on like this, and the silent 
love of one other to whom her happiness had been dearer 
than his own. 

She repelled tiie thought instantly, and dang the 
moi-e foiicUy to Beaucliamp for Laving permitted it. 
Does aay ask why? The answer ia, that he had first 
taught her to love. It was at his bidding that an 
enchaDted fife had opened within lier ; that depths of 
atoeaa had been unsealed ; that from her 
the " low-hung" haze of common 
• f and bared a lui^trous heaven to 
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her view. If was through him that, knowing what love 
ineaiit, she had learned what life meant. 

So her heart beat towards him^ if. something less 
happily, yet as truly as at >the first. She fabled to 
herself that he shrunk frota betraying his better feelings, 
that his distrust of her was 'half playful, and so forth. 
And when .at times some . mipliable fact refused her 
moulding, she sought refuge in her. dream of the 
Beauchamp^ — that was foh^. , 

In the course of two or three days Lady Bainford 
was herself again, serene and gracious as ever. And as 
pleasant events generally happen when people are in 
pleasant moods, it chanced that the long looked for visit 
of the Countess^of Wyverton now took place. 

Caroline was pleased at first sight with Lady 
Wyverton. Her features were small and delicate ; her 
forehead was high, though wanting in breadth. The 
face had probably lacked animation even in youth, and 
would have been decidedly insipid on the verge of sixty, 
but for its tranqml sweetness. 

This expression gave a charm to the whole counte- 
nance, just as the quality expressed gave a charm to the 
whole character. Lady Wyverton's range of thought 
was contracted enough. She attached such importance 
to the least point of her complex theology, that she was 
a bigot in creed, while her benevolence made her liberal 
in conduct. Theoretically, she held that all were in a 
state of perdition who did not share her extreme 
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CalTinism on tLe subjects of predestiDation, election, 
the utter inntility of works to Balvation, and the sin of 
exercising reason on matters of &itli, Practicallj, how- 
ever, she made so many exceptione in favonr of those 
who differed from her, and indulged eo m&aj hopes that 
their very errors would be overruled to their final good, 
that her heart was a standing {mttest against her opinions. 
She had not acumen enough to discern the inconsistency 
between her views and her feelings. The former were 
the deposits of others' teachings in her mind ; the latter 
were the growth of her own nature. 

She was nnobtmaiTc, too, and Caroline might never 
have learned her peculiar tenets, had not the recent 
death of May led to serions talk. 

When, at length, Lady Wyverton began to converse 
on her favourite doctrines, Caroline struggled hard to 
repress an impulse of the old intellectual pride. But 
she struggled succeBsfully. She was beginning to leam 
that human nature had better endowments than mental 
BUperiorily. 

The way in which the countess spoke of Kalph, 

ingratiated her Btill more with Caroline. " He is so 

indefatigable, bo Helf-sii.crificing, so honest," said Lady 

Wyverton ; " I fear he leans too mudi to the aide of 

'rka and human reason ; but who can doubt that he 

be led into the Irutli at last?" 

ley visited the school, and Caroline explained all 

a^angements . nd objects to her comp^ons. 
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Lady WTverton indulged in regret as to the vanity 
of secular knowledge ; but immediately annulled her 
protest by examining the pupils as to their attainments, 
and by rewarding the more diligent. 

Before the new acquaintance left; Kainford, she had 
quite won Caroline*s regard. Lady Rainford thought 
the Countess a well-meaning but rather tiresome person ; 
to be endured, however, for the sake of certain advantages 
in her train. 

" She's quite a neighbour, you know," said the 
dowager to Caroline. "Abbotswood is only ten miles 
off. They say her son, young Lord Wyverton, will 
some day be prime minister. Last month she had on 
a visit her brother-in-law, Mr. Charlton, who has twice 
refused a peerage, and her nephew Lord Grimsby. 
They're far from being gloomy, tedious people like her- 
self. With all her drawbacks. Lady Wyverton is an 
acquisition." 

Caroline ventured to hint that Lady Wyverton had 
more sterling claims than those derived- from her con- 
nexions. 

"Besides," she said, "life has surely more serious 
interests than the extension of one's acquaintance — that 
general acquaintance which so seldom ripens into 
friendship." 

"Friendships are of slow growth," replied Lady 
Rainford ; " and life is too short to cultivate many speci- 
mens. But acquaintances are the flowers of the parterre. 
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They Bpring up rapidly, delight tis while they last, and 
can easily be replaced when they wither." 

Caroline's only answer was a sigh. Her mother 
noticed it, and kissed her playfully on the forehead. 

** She thinks mamma quite heartless, thoroughly 
worldly-minded, I suppose. After all, perhaps, that 
hardened person has a grain of natural feeling left for 
somebody — somebody for whom she's no less ambitious 
than for herself." 

There was truth in this last suggestion. Caroline's 
fancied interests were as dear to the speaker as her 
own. 

It may be thought that Lady Eainford's position was 
well enough defined and established, and that there was 
really no need for her ceaseless efforts to confirm it. 
But this was a point on which she never seemed assured. 
Although her entourage was large, and, in some degreei 
brilliant, she had never taken that very exclusive place 
in society which she coveted. 

To-day, however, she was all elation. Leaving Caro- 
line within, she took half-an-hour's walk in the park, 
and studied Lady Wyverton's genealogical tree in all its 
ramifications, and with surprising correctness. 

She had nearly reached the house when her reverie 
was disturbed by the sound of wheels. The approach- 
ing vehicle was a fly, which had evidently seen service, 
but it came near at a speed scarcely to have been 
expected ftom the gaunt, ill-conditioned horse. 
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The fly reached the hall-door just as Lady Eainford 
was entering. 

She could scarcely have encountered a less welcome 
apparition than that of the traveller who alighted. 

"I have taken you by surprise, aunt," said Beau- 
champ, smiling. 

Her eyes turned on him their cold steady anger. 

" No act of Mr. Beauchamp Faulkner," she replied, 
" can altogether surprise me." 

She bowed haughtily, without noticing his proffered 
hand, and walked straight into the library, where Caro^ 
line happened to be sitting. 

"Be good enough to see to my portmanteau and 
-trunk, Williams," said Beauchamp at the door. 

Then, with the air of one who is sure of his reception, 
he entered the room. 

Caroline met him with trembling eagerness. 

** What can have happened, Beauchamp," she asked, 
**to.bring you back thus suddenly?" 

For had there not been a compact that Beauchamp 
should quit Eainford for three months, while scarcely 
more than one had yet elapsed? It never occurred to 
her that he could break that compact. His presence was 
due, she felt sure, to some vital reason — perhaps to a 
painful one. 

He answered by a question. 

"Is Caroline Eainford still here, and does she ask 
what cause brings me back?" 
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'^ She does/' interposed the dowager ; ^* and because 
she is Caroline Bainford. She bears the name of those 
who have ever held a promise binding, and who, tenacious 
of hononr themselves, have always looked for it in their 
kindred. May I ask whether it was, or was not, yonr 
promise to absent yourself for three months ? '' 

" It was a promise,'* he returned, *^ but upon implied 
conditions — " 

*^ Nay, Beauchamp," pleaded Caroline, *^ the promise 
was absolute. Bather tell us what unforeseen motive has. 
oyermled it." 

" The forfeiture," he answered, ^ of the implied con- 
ditions. The engagement that I was forbidden to press 
upon Lady Bainford, she was also bound not to under- 
mine. Has she kept the pledge? Caroline^ have not 
your letters to me shown that her influence has been at 
work, ay, and with effect, too?" 

" Beauchamp," said Caroline, mournfully, ^' that was 
not a danger, even had it existed, to free you firom your 
word." 

" On that point we differ." 

*' You hear ! " cried Lady Bainford ; '^ even in her 
eyes your obligation was binding." 

" Then, if she be right, I have broken it," was the 
quiet answer. 

'' Do not imagine, aunt," he continued, ^' that I have 
so little respect for your tactics, that I can let them pass un- 
checked. I know you and the fine capacities of the sex." 
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" Tour knowledge of the sex extends still further, sir," ' 
said Ladj Bainford, while she scornfully surveyed him. 
<< Women have at times the wit to defeat man's schemes, 
but you are well aware that they have no protection 
against his insults." 

Though not a muscle of his face moved, he could not 
hide the flush which the taunt provoked. 

" You have one resource, madam," he said, in a low, 
concentrated tone. "You can or^er the immanly 
aggressor from your roof. After I have had a short 
explanation with you I shall obey that order, should you 
then be disposed to give it." 

There was a meaning in the glance of the keen, 
contracted eye, that disturbed Lady Jlainford. Not 
that she betrayed the suspicion that shot to her heart. 
There might be a game to play, she thought, in which 
audacity was policy. 

Caroline, who had been painfully agitated, felt re- 
assured by Beauchamp's offer to explain. 

" Beauchamp, I knew that you had a good reason," 
she said ; " but why not tell her so at first ?" 

Lady Bainford, perhaps from a wish to deliberate, 
made an excuse to postpone the discussion. 

" I will be so far just, sir," she remarked, " as to hear 
you before I finally condemn. We shall both enter 
upon our talk more calmly for a short delay. In an 
hour you will find me in the drawing-room." 

She went out with a slow, dignified step ; Caroline 
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'lingered for a miimte, hoping that perhaps Beanchamp 
might confide in her and explain. But not a word 
passed. He stood abstractedly before the fire, and the 
anxioos fJEtce thM watched him, disappeared without 
meeting his own. 



n 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



At the expiration of an hour Beaiichamp repaired 
to the drawing-room. He found Lady Bainford and 
Caroline awaiting him. 

It was not the drawing-room in which the ladies 
generally sat, but one of a suite of noble rooms which 
were in fact the state apartments. An imposing air of 
antiquity prevailed throughout. The long walls were 
partly draped with tapestry, the massive furniture was 
of mediaeval design. Figures of knights, moulded in 
silver, supported two ponderous lamps, and the fire 
blazed beneath a vast mantel-piece elaborately carved. 
The aspect of the room would have been gloomy but 
for the large mirrors which from opposite walls reflected 
the lights upon each other. 

It was, perhaps, Lady Rainford's aim to suggest by 
the ceremony of her reception that she viewed Beau- 
champ as a stranger. Or, it may have been, that she 
had a sense of impending strife, and desired to meet it 
royally, with the symbols of her state around her. 

Certainly she had never looked more en reine than 

Q 
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now, as she sat in hei dress of Uack moiri relieved hj 
costly lace. 

When Beauchamp entered, she rose formally, and 
motioned him to sit, as one might who confers a grace 
by the permission. There was a restrained haughtiness 
in her look which seemed even to have added to her 
stature. 

But in the assumption of a rSle she had her equal in 
Beauchamp. His ease, at once unconcerned and un- 
ptesuming, was a match for her dignity. Once their 
eyes met as if they would hare read each other's . 
thoughts. Then a fine smile flitted over Beanchamp's 
lips. He really admired her. 

There was a short silence, which he was the first to 
break. 

" This feeling of fireside reposei" he said, " is truly 
pleasant after scouring over the continent a whole 
month like a courier. Except at Frankfort, and one 
other place, I never slept twice in the same town." 

He spoke as if there had been no difieronce between 
them. Did he wish to evade an explanation ? 

Lady Bainford resolved that he should not. 

"We are met, I believe, to hear the cause of llr. 
Faulkner's return ; not, for the present, to talk over his 
aey." 

pSou are right," he answered, " though my journey 
'8 strange adventures, which I thought might 
iting — at least to my friends." 
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" After your promised explanation I shall better 
know whether I have still the honour of belonging to 
that class." For Lady Eainford felt instinctively that, 
spite of his smooth exterior, there was war between 
them. She even longed to provoke its avowal. So 
she spared him no taunt that was compatible with her 
own self-respect. Her first nervous apprehension, she 
had almost persuaded herself, had no root but in her 
diseased mind. And if otherwise, it was still best 
that she should know the truth. 

" I scarcely thought/' replied Beauchamp, rising and 
speaking in measured tones, ''that my claim to your 
friendship depended upon this interview. But as that 
distinction is really at stake, I would spare Caroline the 
chance of seeing it withdrawn. May I ask her to 
leave us?" 

There was no good reason to refuse such a request. 
But Lady Bainford felt bent upon opposition. She 
seemed to find in it an upholding strength. 

" My daughter will remain," she said. " I wish her 
to hear all that you have to say, and to judge between 
us." 

" Bemember, then," observed Beauchamp, " it was 
your wish." He spoke with stem emphasis. He had 
suffered a new indignity, and was now roused, not, 
indeed, from his self-control, but from his self-disguise. 
Lady Bainford saw her foe. 

Yet there might still have been peace. Caroline laid 

Q2 
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her hand deprecatingly on her mother's arm, and 
appealed with imploring ejes to Beanchamp^s for- 
bearance. 

As he gazed on her, his cold fixed look slowlj 
softened. 

''After all. Lady Sainford," he demanded, ''why 
should we giye each other needless pain? My sus- 
picions, justly excited I think, have bronght me here. 
But I am willing to yield. I will again quit Bainford 
for some fixed time, provided, Caroline," he added, 
taming to her, ''that I take with me your distinct 
pledge to be mine when I return — ^mine with Lady 
Bainford's consent, if we are happy enough to gain it ; 
if not, without it" 

" Beauchamp, there is no need for such sternness*" 
said Caroline. 

" You hear him, mamma ; he will again leave us for 
some time. When he comes back you may bc^ more 
willing to consent." 

"Mr. Faulkner has been explicit," replied Lady 
Bainford, " I will be so, too. I will never consent." 

" Caroline," said Beauchamp, " three months hence 
your mother will give me the same answer. What at 
that time will be yours? " 

She walked up to him, and said, almost in a whisper, 
" I should still ask you to be generous and patient" 

"To wait still?" 

" Yes ; for the blessing of a mother^s sanction." 
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"How long?" 

" Till all reasonable hope of it was gone." 

" Such patience is admirable in a daughter, though 
scarcely flattering to a lover." 

His low, sarcastic laugh made her tremble. She 
pressed her hands to her bosom, as if to quell the terror 
that awoke there — the doubt, a moment's doubt, of his 
goodness. 

"Tour mother has already decided," he added, more 
gently. 

" No," said Caroline ; " she spoke under excitement." 

" And should I refiise to wait ? " 

" I should shrink from believing that of one whose 
love was sincere." 

Yet the fear that it might be so betrayed itself in 
her half distrustful glance, in her faltering accents. 

Beauchamp was stung to the quick. He remembered 
her pleading letters, and found in her present words 
another proof that her estimate of him was lower than 
at first. His feelings were all the more bitter because he 
deserved such a punishment. Yet he blindly traced it 
not to himself, but to the manoeuvres of Lady Rainford. 

His dread that time would be his worst foe, that he 
would lose Caroline at last, rose to intensity. 

*' I find, madam," he said to Lady Eainford, " that I 
have no choice but to proceed with this explanation. I 
must beg your indulgence, however, if my statement 
should take some time**' 
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Her answer was a stately inclination of the heacL 

Beanchamp reseated himself, and began : — 

" It fell out th^ I met in Frankfort the man Brand- 
Strom, whom you saw something of in the summer." 

^* Brandstrom? '^ she said, as if striving to recal the 
name. '^ Oh, yes ; he was the manager of some theatre 
in Grermany." 

''Yes; do you also remember that early in life he 
set up a Cs£6 Chantant in his native town of Weinburg? 
Weinburg, as you may be aware, is a watering-plaoe, 
and a good deal resorted to in the season.'' 

" What is a Cafe Chantant? " 

'' You have hardly made good use of your continental 
experience. A Ca££ Chantant is an open-air theatre, 
where people sing and sometimes dance.'' 

'' To be sure> like those in the Champs Elysees." 

" Just so, except that the Cafe Chantant at Weinbuig 
was of a humbler kind. Tke performers at such places, 
as you may imagine, are of a very inferior class. Nor 
can much be said for the audience. That at Weinbuig 
was at first chiefly composed of the lower orders, the 
men being beer drinkers and smokers; the women^ at 
least some of them, such as I need not describe. 

'' In time, however," continued Beauchamp, '^ Herr 
Brandstrom's establishment became largely patronised 
by persons of a better class ; especially by foreign 
tourists. This was due to the attraction of a yomig 
woman who had begun her career there as a mere child. 
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Even then she sang and danced to admiration. But 
her fortunes were originally of the humblest. Brand- 
Strom recollects her handing her tambourine amongst 
the audience for pence. Nay, he assures me that out of 
the season, even fairs and inns were enlivened by her 
performances." 

"Poorgirll" 

" I don't, of course, say these things to reproach her. 
A lot so humiliating was simply her misfortune." 

" Very just ; but as your tale promises to be long, we 
may dispense with moralizing." 

" Still, pity is a natural feeling in such a case. 
However, the hardships of want and obscurity were light 
compared with what befel the girl when she grew up. 
Her father added the degradation of crime to that of 
fortune. He was for many years an imprisoned felon." 

Lady Bainford adjusted the screen between herself 
and Beauchamp. It was a natural action, for the fire 
blazed fiercely. But it did not escape him that the 
screen shook. 

" Tour cousin was right after all, Caroline," said her 
mother with a slight laugh. " You must leave us, for in 
your presence he will talk of any subject but the one in 
his mind." 

Caroline at once retired. Had she been disposed to 
stay, her mother's eye would have enforced obedience. 

So Beauchamp and Lady Eainford were alone. 

" I really don't wish," he resumed, " to be cruel to 
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the Franlein Keller, for she is the person of whom I 
speak. It's not her fault, though the world will connt 
it a stigma, that she was the child of one whose career 
I know to its least detful ; aje, &om the hoar in which 
he basely decoyed an Anstrian girl from her Tather'a 
hoose into misery and shame — poor victim, whose heart 
he hroke — to the period when he expiated his fraud in 
a felon's dnngeon." 

For a moment she stood silent, with heaving breast, 
her eyes fixed, her lips tightly set, 

" You are taxing even my patience," she then said ; 
"will you talk of what really concerns us or not?" 

She walked towards the opposite mirror, and busied 
herself with smoothing het lace. The mirror was 
reflected lay another over the mantel-piece, before which 
Beauchamp stood. He saw in it the drawn ghastly 
face which had been so carelessly averted from him. 

" Let US be frunk with each other," he said, ap- 
proaching her, "must this goon?" 

The lady made a grand attempt to rally. She turned 
round with a sort of mechanical slowness, as if she did 
not lift her feet but revolved on a pivot. But she 
fmHted Vim, and fi'mclied not. 

■• Is Jlr. IScaiKliarap Faulkner out of his mind, or is 
he indulging his liumour at my expense ? Your account 
of a German stroller and her parents may have interest 
for your compauiona at a club or a tavern ; it has none 
for nie. If you have nothing else to say, let this folly end." 
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*^ And yoa have really no interest to know the career 
of this stroller, as you call her ; no interest to hear how 
she rose into popularity ; how, in despite of her parentage 
and her condition, she fascinated a man of high birth and 
fortune ; how she assumed a rank that the wildest fancies 
of her youth could hardly have dreamed of; how she 
feigned to be connected with a noble German house — " 

*' Slanderer, that was true — not feigned I I mean it 
might be true." 

'^ Is it possible/' he asked significantly, '' that she can 
pride herself upon such a parentage ? A parentage of — ^" 
he stopped short ; there was no need to add " infamy ; " 
if he had done so, the term would have been true though 
cruel. Had not Keller been a felon ? As it was, these 
words were the first that extorted a cry from lady 
Bainford. 

" Watson ! Watson ! " she moaned faintly, advancing 
step by step towards her chair, which was at length 
regained. She dropped into it, and leaned back with 
closed eyes. 

"You know," resumed Beauchamp, "that I have 
identified the Fraulein Keller at last — that I speak to 
her now ! " 

Unable to repress a spasmodic laugh, she tried hard 
to make it one of disdain. 

" But it shall be no fault of mine," he continued, " if 
the world hears that Fraulein Keller and Lady Bainford 
«re the same person," 
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Het hand made 8 shaip repellent gesture ; but she 
did not speak. 

" Let her not oppose me," he said after a pause, " and 
all will go well. Her secrets, even her darkest one, shall 
be safe in my keeping. It need not be divulged that 
she was never married to the man whose title she bears, 
whose wealth she enjoTs to the exclusion of the true 
heir of Eainford, who now stands before her." 

While uttering these words he could not look towarda 
his victim. He had almost expected at their close that 
she would feign indignation at their import, and burst 
into a vehement denial But she was still silent 

" llic charge is true, and she quails before it," thought 
Beauchamp. A dictate of common humanity forbade 
him to press her further then. " Reflect, Lady Eainford," 
he said gently'; " you shall tell me to-morrow whether 
we are to be allies." 

He now raised hia eyea for an answering look, but her 
face was hidden by the screen. He respected its shelter, 
and quietly left the room. 

Caroline was descending the stairs as he crossed the 
hall -to the library. There were letters for Iiady Bain- 
ford by the evening post, and, finding that she was now 
disengaged, Caroline took them to her. 

" Uere arc letters for you, mamma," she said, placing 
them on iha table. Hhn was B\asj^g^^»t the latter 
made no reply. Advancing toJfl^^^^f^^^^OVUig 
the screen, Caroline was etli^^^^^^^^^Blt's look 
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and attitude. Her face was fearfully pale. Her head, 
fallen aside, lay motionless on the cushion of the chair. 

Lady Rainford had fainted. Caroline knelt by her, 
seized her hands, and strove to restore her to conscious- 
ness, but in vain ; she was compelled to summon help. 

On hearing what had happened, Beauchamp could 
not repress a sickening feeling of remorse and self- 
abasement. A long half-hour passed before he heard 
that Lady Eainford was again sensible, and that Caro- 
line was watching by her bed. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 



Beauchamp's puigs of Belf-reproach were but trans- 
ient. They had not Bpiruig from his conscience, bat 
from his violation of cert^ humane impulses, and of 
his bias as a gentleman. His lat« proceedings had 
been ofiensive to his taste. 

He now felt aa if he had soiled hie hands, but in a 
necessary task, one, too, that lie would not hesitate to 
complete. 

Such, indeed, was the force of his sophistry, that ere 
long he took credit for generosity. For if his grounds 
for doubting Lady Hainford's marriage and Caroline's 
legitimacy were valid, was he not himself entitled to the 
peerage and estates of Rainford? Was he not making 
vast sacriiicea to preserve Lady Btiinford's honour when 
lie offered to keep her secret, iind to forego hia own rights 
on condition of his union with her daughter? 

Doubtless he loved Caroline, if a passionate desire to 
make her his own, were of itself love. Doubtless for 
that desire he would have sacrificed much. But his 
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claims, towever plausible, were not as yet established, 
and failure was at least possible. On the other hand, 
by marrying his cousin he would secure the enjoyment 
of the Bainford property for life, and the title would go 
to his heirs. Now, as before, let us acquit him of sordid 
motives with respect to Caroline ; but even here he had 
no great right to plume himself upon being generous. 

The casuist, however, persuaded himself otherwise. 
It is rare that evil deeds appear such to the doers. 
Perhaps the most fatal sign of moral disease is not a 
man's defiance of right, but the ease with which he wrests 
its sanction to his selfish ends. 

Reviewing his evidence, Beauchamp became more and 
more convinced that Fraulein Keller had never been 
the wife of Lord Rainford. 

First, there was the monstrous folly, on the part of 
that nobleman, which the idea of such a marriage 
involved. Then there was the utter disbelief in it 
expressed, not only by Brandstrom, but, as Beauchamp 
had discovered, by all persons in the neighbourhood of 
the Cafe Chantant who recollected her elopement. To 
this might be added the saying of her own father, that 
she had brought disgrace upon her family. This man, 
it is true, was far from Weinburg at the time of her 
flight, and could not have been privy to its circum- 
stances ; but his language at least implied his view of 
her character, 

Beauchamp had visited not only Weinburg, but all 
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places within a reasonable distance of it, without finding 
any record of her marriage. It might, to be snre, Have 
been contracted secretly ; but even if so, was it likely 
that a woman would make no confidence on such a sub- 
ject to any one iriend who might in time defend her 
honour? Would she go off with a declared admirer, as 
the Fraulein Keller had done, and would neither prudence 
nor vanity tempt her to say a word as to the honourable 
nature of his suit? "And had it, indeed, been honomv 
able," Beauchamp asked himself, " would she not have 
met my charge with indignant denial?" 

Moreover, Beauchamp, during his absence, had been 
directed for information to more than one person who 
deposed that, after her flight from Weinburg, a woman, 
recognised as Fraulein Keller, had lived at various places 
with an English gentleman, who had kept her in strict 
seclusion. Was that consistent with the position of a 
wife? 

He recollected, too. Lady Rainford's dread of Watson, 
a mystery which would at once be solved if the latter 
had even a suspicion of her secret. To gain an inter- 
view, Beauchamp had written to him, both at his 
former address in Germany, and at the place firom 
which Brandstrom had last heard from him in England. 
But from some cause the letters were unanswered, 
nor was Watson himself to be found. 

Again, there was the agitation so often shown by 
Lady Bainford when the subject of her connexions. 
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or that of the Fraulein Keller was introduced. Above 
all, there was the terror which that very night had 
rendered her insensible. 

He could not, of course, tell the precise moment at 
which she became so. It might have happened even 
before his impeachment of her marriage had been 
uttered ; but he judged this to be unlikely. 

His other disclosures were, no doubt, painful, and 
might even have driven her to make some terms with 
him for their concealment. But the great shock given 
to so resolute a woman could only have been produced, 
he thought, by the charge which brought home to her 
personal disgrace. Still, he was too wary a tactician 
to admit any avoidable risk into his calculations. 

Finally, Beauchamp recalled, though somewhat 
vaguely, expressions of wonder and suspicion on the 
subject of Lady Kainford's iparriage which had fallen 
from his mother — long since dead — ^and from others 
when he was a child. But this evidence, however 
it might strengthen his own conclusions, had of course 
no legal weight. 

It was plain, on the other hand, that the so-called 
Lady Bainford had managed to pass for Lord Bainford^s 
widow with the family solicitor ; for Beauchamp knew 
that she had taken out letters of administration by 
that person's advice ; her alleged husband having died 
intestate. But as Lord Bainford had died abroad, 
very soon after his father, a bold designing woman 
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might have employed fictitious proofs of a marriage 
with comparative ease. 

It also occurred to Beauchamp, that the solicitor in 
question had been engaged in more than one fraudulent 
transaction, the nature of which had transpired after 
his death. He was the very man, then, if it had 
been made worth his while, to refrain from strict 
scrutiny, if not to lend himself to collusion. 

"On the whole," Beauchamp mused, "the proofs 
against her are strong, if not decisive. One test remains. 
Will she at once permit my union with Caroline? 
If so, she will indeed bid high for my secrecy, and 
her need of it must be vital. There could be but one 
explanation then. I should know that she was never 
a wife. 

The next day Lady Eainford rose at her usual hour, 
insisting that she was quite well. Her face, indeed, 
contradicted the assertion, but she was not in a mood to 
be gainsayed. 

She met Beauchamp at breakfast with a smile 
strangely at variance with her worn look. Her attack 
of the past night, she observed, was by no means 
serious. Years ago she had been subject to fainting 
on the least excitement, and, it seemed, the tendency 
had not yet been overcome. 

After breakfast she made an opportunity of speaking 
to Beauchamp alone. 

" You will judge," she said, " by what happened last 
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nighty that mj struggle on the question of Caroline's 
marriage was a sharp one. But it is over now. Her 
wishes on the subject must^ of course^ have oyerruled 
mine in the end. I shall make no further opposition ; 
she is yours, since you are both resolved.'* 

^^ Your decision is a reasonable and a kind one/' he 
answered; but she read in his face that he was not 
duped as to her motives. 

"Am I at liberty to mention this to Caroline?" he 
asked. 

" Tes ; she knows it already. Tou see by this sacri- 
fice that I confide in you implicitly." 

With these words she left him. 

Caroline had retired immediately after breakfast He 
remained for some time, half expecting her reappearance. 

Disappointed in this, he went in quest of her ; but 
she was gone out. It was past noon when he met her at 
the hall-door, returning from her walk. 

"Tou are cruel, Caroline," he said, **to evade 
me to-day, when there is no longer a bar to our 
happiness." 

" Come with me into the library," she replied. 

He started; for pain, the more intense for its calm- 
ness, was visible in her face. 

" What does this mean?" he asked, in answer to her 
look, as she seated herself with moumftd composure. 
Her manner certainly betrayed nothing of that fluttering 
emotion which he had looked for. 

B 
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"You know that Lady Ramford consents?" he 
resumed. 

" I do, Beauchamp ; and I now wish to know the 
reason of this sudden change.^' 

" You speak strangely, Caroline ; is it a change that 
you lament ?'' 

" One that I should have welcomed — oh, how thank- 
fully! had it been natural. But it was preceded, as 
you know, by an anguish on her part before which 
nature gave way — anguish which has left the most 
painful traces." 

" You know how much the struggle cost her." 

" But I do not know what decided it. There is some- 
thing in her grief which no mere sacrifice for my sake 
could have produced. And in that case she would have 
found explanation easy. I should not have heard her 
frantic entreaty that the shock of last night might never 
be referred to. Nor will I disguise from you that, in 
her loss of self-command, she ascribed her sufferings to 
some act of yours. Never, indeed, did she show such 
dread of you as when consenting to our marriage." 

"An antipathy which, I must conclude, has been 
infectious. Caroline, take heed : do not sport with a 

love like mine ! " 

" Beauchamp, pity me— make me happy ! " she cried, 
with a sudden change to the humblest supplication. 
" Show me that you have not caused this misery. I 
couldn't bear to think— less— less well of you." 



V : 
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" I am guilty of having urged Lady Rainford's con- 
sent earnestly — passionately. That may be a crime 
with those who are neither earnest nor impassioned.'' 

She rose, grieved and indignant. " I am not to 
expect you to be frank, then ? " 

" You are not going ; you shall not," he said 
hoarsely. 

"I will not, then. Oh, Beauchamp, you seemed 
nearer to me when miles away than now when we 
stand face to face.'' 

"I knew it. You would desert me. You would 
break your solemn compact." 

She who would have given Kfe to be assured of his 
goodness I 

" 1 1 " she smiled. "Well." 

" You are learning to hate me," he cried ; " I found 
it in your letters-I saw it last night" 

" Why should you upbraid me thus, because I feel 
for my mother? Her utter prostration, shown in her 
very looks, her incoherent charge against you last night 
— prove that there is a mystery. I ask you to solve it ; 
to tell me by what means you have crushed, not 
changed, her resolution ? For there is no real change : 
why did she start with such agony from my questions, 
if there was nothing to hide ? The reasons you assign 
are futile; your attempt is -not to answer but to evade. 
How can I trust you? How can I give you a wife's 
faith when you show me none? " 

b2 
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" Did it ever occur to you that your motlier might 
wish this secret preserved ? " 

^'Not from her child: she could not dread its dis- 
closure to me if you left her free to make it." 

" Ask her." 

She was again beginning to feel tenderly towards him, 
but there was a taunting coldness in those two words 
that hardened her. 

" I will torture her no more. Nor in this case would 
her own refusal content me. You have now admitted 
that there is a mystery. I see that its shock has been 
terrible. It is more vital for me to know why my 
affianced husband inflicted it than even to indulge my 
mother's wishes." 

" And if I decline to satisfy you ? " 

She shook as with sudden cold before his sinister 
look. 

** Beauchamp," she said tremulously, " there can be 
no more words of affection between us until you have 
spoken those which cast out fear." 

" Put your meaning plainly. Unless I yield in this 
matter, our engagement is to be void." 

She stood like her own effigy in stone, white and 
motionless. 

At last her slow, distinct answer came. " There is 
no love where there is no tcust." 

" Sit down ; you shall be obeyed.*' 

Then briefly, but calmly, he told her all the painful 
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facts of Lady Bainford's early career, and of her father's 
disgrace. Tip to this point Caroline had gradually been 
yielding to deep compunction. She felt that wild, even 
incredible, as the story seemed, there must be something 
in it which her mother had desired to conceal. So she 
turned with an imploring look to Beauchamp, and asked 
his forgiveness. 

Deceived by her contrition, he resolved to tell her all. 
The task might be cruel ; but it seemed to him im- 
perative. His power over her had been shaken. It must 
be secured, even if through her fears. She miglit revolt 
from him now; but he never doubted that he could 
make her love him in the end. 

Beminding her that she had extorted his revelations, 
he proceeded to the one that involved Lady Bainford's 
shame, and Caroline's illegitimacy. 

The disclosure was managed with the practised deH- 
cacy of which the speaker was a master. He let Caroline 
familiarise herself with surmises of his meaning before 
presenting it in its naked terror. Very slowly, and 
recoiling from her own thoughts, she began to under- 
stand him. 

The shaft struck home at last ; with a fierce light in 
her eyes, that for the moment cowed him, she sprang to 
her feet. 

When he turned to her again the look was changed. 
She stood near him, quite self-possessed; her glance 
searching, but sovereign in its restraint of passion. 
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He rose from his chair instinctively, as if she had 
cited him to plead. 

"Stop," she said, arresting his words by a stem 
whisper. " Tell me, first of all, what wretch has invented 
this slander ? " 

" Ton speak as a daughter should speak.'' 

" But do you act as a friend should act ? Is it right 
for you to stay idly here when a villain has to "be 
called to account? Pardon me, pardon me, Beau- 
champ, if I am unjust. "Sou have taken measures 
already." 

" Caroline,'' he answered, " can it be that you do not 
yet perceive ? Alas, there is no slander ! What I said 
is true." 

" You dare to say it. — You I " 

The wrath failed before the misery. " Grod help 
me 1 " she murmured faintly. 

" Why is this ? " he said, trying to soothe her. " I do 
not make these fiacts. I only tell them." 

" Facts ! And if they were such, could you speak of 
them? Would they not strike you dumb? — Facts!" 
she cried with a terrible irony; "a man who would 
blight the lives of two women in a breath should have 
facts I Quick with them, sir. An outcast has a right 
to know why she is one." 

" My proof is your mother's admission." 

" Do you mean that this tale came from her own lips — 
that such a woman would tell it, except on her death-bed? 
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And even then would she choose Beauchamp Faulkner 
for her confessor?" 

'^ I said that Lady Kainford admitted the facts ; not 
that she told them." 

** Admitted ! admitted I " Caroline echoed vaguely* 
Then a light broke upon her. " I see the difference," 
she continued, sub^ding into a strange calmness; 
" when we admit, we confess a charge ? *' 

He assented. 

" A charge," she pursued, as if groping her way to a 
conclusion, "implies an accuser; who was the accuser?" 

" I was." 

She was quite still. A stupor came over her, in 
which all things grew unreal. Even while she heard his 
reply, it seemed incredible that Beauchamp should have 
uttered it; that, having done so, he should stand callously 
before her. lie would have led her to a seat : though 
shunning his hand, she obeyed its gesture, and dropped 
quietly into a chair. 

" Now, Caroline, let me speak," he said. 

Her look, vacant and passive, did not forbid him. 

" Whatever you may think, all that I did was for 

you." 

She seemed childishly absorbed watching the zig-zag 
light of the sun on the wall and the carpet. 

" I speak," he went on ; " but what can words tell of 
a passion like mine? To understand it, you must 
understand my life." 
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She shrank "back into her chair. " The light dazzles 
me," she said. 

"You mock me," he cried impetuously; "hut you 
shall hear me! Caroline, I was bom — no man is 
answerable for his nature — ^a creature of divided im- 
pulses, capable of generous sympathies, but with senses 
that yearned for beauty in all its forms. To these was 
added the curse of a keen, observant intellect. The 
nature that prompted me to love was repelled by the 
petty selfishness which I everywhere met. My craving 
for sensual pleasures was early palled ; they wanted the 
stimulant of mind and heart. I turned to the pursuits 
with which dreamers beguile themselves— -philosophy, 
science, art. They were tame and abstract. They made 
no appeal to eyes that hungered for a joy embodied, 
living, real. Oh, how barren seemed life ! But I was 
no fool to war with the inevitable. I accepted my 
doom ; amused myself with the littleness of men, and 
ruled them through their follies. It was a vapid, 
dreamy existence ; but all that I could hope for. Then 
I met you ! In you, the yearnings of my senses for 
beauty, of my mind for thought, of my heart for sym- 
pathy, found their object. I awoke from the wretched 
inanity which men call life, to life indeed. I regained 
youth ; I knew what it was to feel, to aspire, to believe 
in the race to which you belonged. If I have a soul, it 
subsists by you. Therefore it is that I will never lose 
my grasp of you — ^you who are my necessity and fate !" 
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Caroline had so far regained her consciousness as to 
comprehend his last words. She shuddered at their 
wildness, — ^shuddered when he threw himself at her 
feet^ and seized her hand. But there was pity even in 
her terror. 

" How I loved this man ! how I loved him !" she 
murmnred; her Ups still moved after. the sound had 
ceased. 

" And now you abhor him, you would add. For 
what ? Because he saw the stratagems that were under- 
mining his hopes ; because he knew that to delay was 
to lose you. A faint, scrupulous love would have hesi- 
tated, — ^mine acted. There was but one way to subdue 
Lady Bainford, and I took it. I told her that I knew 
her secret; that the heir of Bainford stood before her, 
but would forego his rights, and protect her honour, for 
her daughter's sake." 

" You knew you had my promise," she whispered. 

" But Lady Bainford would have made you recant it. 
I was resolved to be safe." 

Caroline pressed her hand to her forehead as if to fix 

■ 

her thoughts. 

" Then my mother believed this secret unsuspected 
until you charged her with it ?" 

He was again deceived by the gentleness of her 
manner. 

"I presume Lady Bainford believed so," he answered. 

" And so, for an unworthy doubt of me, you inflicted 
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upon her the unspeakable — the needless agony of laying 
that secret bare ; of threatening its disclosure in order 
to force her submission." 

" I offered to resign my just rights for your sake." 

Eights! How little had the Lady of Raii\ford 
thought of rights when she betrothed herself to this 
impoverished man. 

'* It's enough," she replied; rising slowly, and disen- 
gaging' her dress, though without the least violence, 
from his grasp. " And you call this love?" 

"What could love do more?" 

" I will tell you," she answered with the low, equal 
tones of that desolate grief which is past hope and 
indignation, "Even had all been true, one touch of 
love would have made you bury that secret in your 
heart's depths. The mother would have been sacred to 
you for the child's sake ; if you had thought of your 
own rights at all, you would have thanked heaven that 
you could forego them. There was no risk of losing 
me; but had there been, you would not have sullied 
that tender reverence which a good man feels for the 
woman he loves. At* the worst, you would have lived, 
saddened, it may be, by the trials of the past, but you 
would have lived nobly. It would have been your 
comfort in life's last hours that you had cherished a 
devotion the purer because never revealed; and the 
secret would have gone with you to the grave, unknown 
except to Him from whom nothing is hid." 
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Beauchamp heard these words not without a thrill, — 
not without a moment's glimpse of her higher nature. 
But far more than the words had the level, passionless 
tones struck upon his heart, A deadly fear seized him. 
Was she bidding him farewell ? 

He grew faint, and grasped a chair, feebly articu- 
lating, " Bfimember, you are mine." 

A slight, slow movement of her head, a sad, sad 
smile flitting over her face, and leaving it blank and 
calm, — ^this was her answer. 

The crisis roused him. The first sickness of sus- 
pense over, his lately ebbing will reflowed in full 
tide. His bending form rose straight; desperately 
resolute, he looked her in the face. 

" Do not drive me too far," he exclaimed. " Think 
what you choose. Tour present good opinion is not 
essential to me ; you are. Mine by your own pledge, I 
will not release you. Tou shall keep it ; if not through 
love, then through fear. Break that pledge, and I will 
assert my rights. The exposure of your mother's dis- 
grace will follow, but it will Ke at your door." 

That threat transformed her. Every feature was 
inspired by the defiant scorn that for a time stifled 
speech. 

** You have made my task easy," she replied at last. 
" I laugh at your threat ; I utterly disbelieve your 
slander. Any one who would employ it as you have 
done, would invent it. But were I indeed the name- 
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less, despised offspring of— oh, mother, forgive me 1— 
were I indeed one of those victims whom the world 
brands and casts out, I should no less reject you. I 
might bear the shame of miflfortune, but my heart 
would be pure. I would never sink tp be the wife of 
one whose honours are accidents, and whose shame is in 
himself." 

She will know hereafter whaf it is to feel that deso- 
late void which a shattered idol leaves in the heart. 
But now passion is supreme over woe, and- she quits 
him, with her mien of imperial disdain, self-sufficient 
for all that is to come. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Caboline went straight to her mother, whom she 
fomid in her private room. 

The mask which Ladj Eainford had tried so hard 
to wear before Beauchamp has dropped now. She 
looked haggard and old. 

She was pacing the room restlessly when Caroline 
entered. 

" Why are you come ? " asked her mother, sharply ; 
" am I to have no privacy ? " 

" I knew that you were suffering — " 

" And who told you that I was suffering ? I hate to 
be watched." 

" Indeed, ybu must not be left to yourself. Besides, 
things have happened on which we must speak together, 
ancl at once.'' 

"You are looking frightfully, Caroline. What 
things?" 

" Beauchamp — Beauchamp ! " was all that Caroline 
could utter. 
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" What of him? Do you never mean to speak? " 
cried Lady Bainford, stamping her foot in her ex- 
citement. 

" Mother, he has insulted us ! " 

" You don't mean that he has told you ^What has 

he told you?" 

How could she answer that questioH in detail to her 
mother? 

" He has insulted us," she repeated. " He told me 
the same fofAa^ with which, according to him, you were 
yourself regaled last night." 

Her hard, scornful laugh, no less than her words, 
showed Lady Bainford that Beauchamp had revealed 
everything. 

" Base — false ! " she cried. 

"Yes, false ! " broke in Caroline. '*I never doubted 
that what he said was false. Oh, mother, he is nothing 
to me now ! " 

She yearned to fall upon her mother's neck; she 
looked for the arms that should have been stretched out 
to clasp her. But all Lady Eainford's violence was 
gone. She took her daughter's hand gently, and led 
her to a chair. 

"Caroline, you must not judge him harshly. 'He 
loves you to desperation. He's scarcely responsible." 

Caroline gazed on her with a bewildered stare. 

"I mean," proceeded Lady Bainford, "you must 
overlook the past as I have done." 
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" You cannot intend that I — ^that I should marry.him ?" 

" Certainly ; he loves you," 

" I will never marry him," cried Caroline, starting 
up ; " never I " 

" Hush I " 

*^ A man who dared to threaten us with so foul a 
slander — one which he must have known to be such !" 

" A lover's insanity I " 

" Do you think I can ever forgive, or respect him ? 
Can you ? " 

« Don't you see that I do ? " 

" Mother I " cried Caroline, " you make me douht my 
senses. I'm beginning to think that all I see and hear 
is delusion, and that if some kind hand would but 
touch me, I should wake in my bedroom." 

Then, as if tests were necessary, Caroline recalled to 
herself how she had left Beauchamp in the library, 
ascended two flights of stairs, and saw from one of the 
stair windows, a flight of homeward crows, and a 
battalion of inky clouds sweeping over the river. 

In a dream one is generally engrossed by the main 
interest, and the objects connected with it. But she 
was aware of those irrelevant details which will 
thrust themselves upon our waking emotions. In 
a dream, too, her su£ferings would have waked her 
before this. 

" I would walk into my grave," she said at length, 
" sooner than marry Beauchamp.^' 
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Lady Bamford rose, and laid on her daughter's 
shoulder a hand that seemed to press her down with 
its weight 

^' There must be no mistake between us," whispered 
the former, looking round, as if she feared the very walls 
might hear. " What Beauchamp has told you is true. 
He knows aU — the worst" 

" The worst — ^the worst ! " repeated the other faintly. 
She sank at the knees of Lady Bainford, who had again 
seated herself '' What is the worst? " 

" What you know." 

"But he talked of misery, of disgrace. What is 
true? Tell me." 

" Tell you !" echoed the unhappy woman, swaying to 
and &o in her chair. " Put it all into words. You ask 
this oi me? Well, a time may come for it ; but don't 
press me now, or I shall go mad ! " 

For a moment Caroline shrank from her. 

'* Don't, Caroline," moaned her mother piteously. 
" Whatever I or mine may be, I love you. My life is 
in your hands. If you expose me to the world's scorn, 
you take my life. There's one way to save me — ^mairy 
Beauchamp." 

Let it be imagined, not told, with what feelings Caro- 
line heard the frantic prayer that implied to her H 
parent's disgrace. 

See placed her cold hand in that of the suppliant, who 
passionately kissed it 
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Not another word passed between them. With knees 
that smote together, Caroline tottered from the apart- 
ment, and sought a hiding-place in her own. 

ilelieved from her immediate terror, Lady Bainford 
tried hard to justify herself for the intended sacrifice of 
her- child. Was it, after all, a sacrifice? asked the 
lady. Beauchamp's conduct might have been cruel and 
unmanly, but it was dictated by the intensity of his 
passion* Would it not in time overcome Caroline's 
aversion. She might not love him with her first feeling 
of romance ; but was love of that kind necessary ? Did 
not people marry daily with no other bond than that of 
interest, and become reasonably attached by the mere 
habit of association ? 

So the upbraiding voice was stifled for the time. 

In the course of the day, Beauchamp requested an 
interview. He felt it delicate, he said, after what had 
passed, to withdraw from Bainford. Knowing him, as 
Lady Bainford now did, she would, of course, feel that 
there was no change in his resolutions. He would 
again absent himself for a period ; he would say — ^for he 
mudt know his fate before the new year — until the 
twentieth of December. Caroline must then make her 
decision. He dared to hope that it would spare pain to 
all concerned, that pain which must inevitably follow 
lier refusal. 

The threat was not the less decisive, nor the less 
perceived to be so, because only suggested. 

S 
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ThtiB Beanchamp again left Bainford. He rode 
away moodily, cursing the hard fete which had degraded 
him in Caroline's eyes. But he was by no means 
degraded in his own. 

He had long adopted the miserable creed, that no 
man is responsible for the natare with which he is 
bom. Caroline, as he had before said, was become his 
necessity. He donbted not that his stronger will wonld 
eventually shape hers. She should love him yet. 

Was not every creature, he argued, bound by the 
laws of its nature? Some men were bom with art 
appetite for power, others with cravings for the delights 
of sympathy, imagination, or sense ; others with a 
passion to hoard up the wealth which they never en- 
joyed. The instincts of animals dictated to them their 
fit nourishment The very plants must have their 
special soil and climate, or perish for want of them. 
Was not the whole universe subject to an inexorable 
fate ? Were not the inborn (endenciea of every being 
tho charter for their indulgence ? 

Under Caroline's influence, indeed, he had at times 
Uiought more nobly both of himself and of mankind ; 
but in this hour of bitterness his old persuasions returned 
vfith new force. 

Let the weak or shallow call him heartless if they 
qliosD. Was he to be the slave of words ? Ifaniire- 
M»iil)li: I'Jg''^ Is'l ^''"> into selfishness, then selfishness 
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Foot sopliist, who did not perceive that such logic 
was the result, not the source, of his selfishness ; that, 
when the sense of duty succumbs to the passions, any 
belief is possible ; that he who has long given the lie 
to his conscience, wiU be given up in return to beUeve 
in a lie I 

Let him go, with his refined tastes and sensibilities, 
his quick perceptions, his heart, not originallj cruel, but 
fast hardening against remorse — a proof that the inner 
light which when cherished may redeem the lowest 
nature, will, if quenched in a higher one, leave it blinded 
and debased. 

Lady Bainford duly informed her daughter of the 
term which Beauchamp had fixed for her decision. 
Becoiling as Caroline did from the thought of marrying 
him, she was nevertheless silent She dared not meet 
her mother's imploring, almost abject look, by a present 
denial. 

There were yet nearly three months. 

He was gone ! that was an unspeakable relief to her. 
How could she have met him again, how borne to fill 
the rdle of gracious hostess to such a guest? 

For Caroline's love had been crushed at a blow ; but 
utterly. 

She had before seen Beauchamp proud, jealous, and 
exacting; but to her his faults had been those of an 
embittered life — a life which, having sought its ideal 
in vain, had become prone at times to scorn and 

S2 
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intoleianoe. She had always helieved that the basis of 
his character was a redeeming chivaby of disposition, 
which in happiness wonld show itself by fiuth in the 
noble, as it had hitherto shown itself by contempt for 
the mean. 

And this was the man who, having causelessly sus- 
pected her love, had songht to chain her to him by 
fear ; to drive her to the altar with a scourge, to extort 
a child's submission from his power over a parent's 
shame I 

And the menace had been deliberate : he still adhered 
to it 

Chivalry I generosity I Caroline looked oat upon the 
terrace where they had so often stood together, and a 
wild &ncy wandered through her brain that the man 
who had just left them was another Beauchamp ; that 
the true Beauchamp was still abroad, and that she would 
write to him, and tell him what she had suffered from 
his counterfeit It was a moment's dream dispelled 
instantly by the truth. She knew there was but one 
Beauchamp, and she laughed a low, faint laugh — ^the 
knell of a dead illusion. 

Then she sternly forced herself to her accustomed 
duties. She was proudly wretched in the thought that 
her will could outlive hope. 

She read a school report which had been sent her 
by the mistress. It contained some points on which 
instructions were re<juired. 
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Caroline wrote a clear, fiill reply. In signing her 
name^ however, her pen stopped short A horror which 
had as yet been dim — overpowered as it . were by her 
fierce pain as to her mother and Beauchamp — ^grew 
terribly distinct, *' Caroline Eainford I " — ^What right 
had she to that name? — ^What right to any? 

Beauchamp knew the worst, so her mother had said. 
Caroline had spoken of wretchedness and disgrace, and 
her mother had assented. 

" Caroline Bainford I " Was she an impostor when 
she wrote it? Lady of broad domains, as the world 
believed, was she the pensioner on another's bounty — on 
Beauchamp's? Baroness of Bainford, so called, in her own 
right, was she less than her poorest dependant's lawful 
child ? A waif of humanity — a name written by mis- 
take on the world's muster-roll, and cancelled by a blot! 

Oh, it was well for her, in the indignation of virtue, to 
tell Beauchamp, that, being all this, she would stUl have 
disdained him ;] and so she would, but then she had 
utterly disbelieved him ; she could not now. 

Could she disdain the world's sentence ? Would it be 
the less fearful because cruelly unjust? 

Now all the dormant pride of her heart broke forth. 
While conscious to herself of assured position, she could 
afford to despise it as an accident, and deem herself lady 
by right of nature. She could afford to smile at the 
vulgar pride which paraded its honours, and had no 
higher boast. Yes, Caroline could do this, for she might 
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claim the like distinctions. She had aimed to rise above 
them ; that was easy while she had them. Now all 
was changed. Destitute — ^how could she he generous ? 
Stricken with the shame of accident, how could she now, 
with queenly scorn, waive its dignities? She had 
nothing left to yield. 

The simplest and, apparently, the humblest, are often 
those who have the right to condescend. But take 
away the subtile lurking sense of superiority — ^will they 
be humble still? 

An emperor once stooped to pick up a painter's 
brush. Men have wondered at the condescension. It 
cost nothing to an emperor 1 

As for Caroline, she was become the very woman to 
champion, in another's case, Nature against Fortune. 
This son of the people, whose deeds are his ancestors-^ 
this youth, unaccredited to the world except by God's 
cipher, to be read only at first by few — this king with 
no crown-7-this priest without a stole, who speaks, and 
straight there comes a response clear and glad, quivering 
or fierce, from awakened hearts — he who after long years, 
through a descending series of minds, quickens the most 
inert and petrified — this true Amphion, whose music 
enchants a structure of human polity^ as it were, from 
stones — how would Caroline have glorified such a one 
before the complacent scomers who sometimes, not 
always, sit in the world's high places ! How would she 
have come down from her own, and stood meekly before 
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him with the awaiting wreath? But how, if her 
claims, like his, had been those of nature only — ^would 
she have been as humble then ? 

Now reduced to her naked self, unable to say to the 
world, I have all that you prize, and I think it nought ; 
compelled to say, I have nothing that you' prize, not even 
a name— could she ask its acceptance for herself alone ? 

Could she bear to enter the thronged hall of life, with 
no claim to sit there but what pity gave ? Better than 
that to drop silently into the darkness without ! 

Such a trial would have been hard to the meekest , 
spirit ; it was maddening to hers. 

"Why waa I bom?" was the ciy of her rebellious 
heart. Then she thought bitterly of her from whom 
she had received the sullied gift of existence. 

Einging the bell, she ordered Williams to forward her 
letter, and inquired if Lady Bainford were yet come 
down? 

The answer was in the affirmative. In the few words 
that passed, Williams was struck by the haughtiness of 
the young lady's tone, so different from her habitual 
gentleness to the household. 

She was urged by a fierce impulse to seek her mother, 
and to wring from her a frill disclosure. 

But when they met, a better feeling prevailed. As if 
conscious of her daughter's purpose. Lady Bainford 
trembled violently, and turned away with a scared look. 

" Heaven knows what she must have borne,'' thought 
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Caroline relenting. '^Let me, at least, be mercifbl to 
her." 

It was well that Caroline forbore. That very night 
Lady Bainford was seriously ill. Najlor was sent for, 
and found his patient with a galloping pulse, and in all 
the delirious excitement of high fever. For several days 
afterwards she lay in a dangerous state, and when at 
length comparatively recovered, her feeble movements, 
sharpened features, and a sort of dwindled look that she 
had, bore witness to the severe though brief struggle 
which she had passed. 

In the wanderings of her imagination, wild apo- 
strophes, now of anger, now of grief, had escaped, which, 
though incoherent, convinced Naylor that her illness 
was due to the pressure of some fearful anxiety. He 
warned Caroline, emphatically, as she valued her 
mother's safety, that painfdl themes, whatever their 
natare, must only be alluded to in the most cautious 
way, and in no case persisted in if they caused the least 
excitement — at all events, until the mind of the invalid 
should be far less morbid than at present. 

Alarm for her mother prevented the constant pressure 
.of thoughts which might else have threatened Caroline's 
reason. Even as it was, she often felt driven to escape 
from them by the most violent exertions of body. Fre- 
quently, after Lady Eainford had petulantly entreated 
to be left alone, her daughter would walk rapidly for 
hours together. 
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By degrees the exhaustion of her nerves succeeded 
to their tension. She felt tempted to laugh and weep 
from mere physical weakness. 

Still she would not abandon her walks. She had 
strayed one evening to the extremity of the park, and 
quitting it had struck into the opposite fields. 

It was one of those evenings which seem the reflex 
of the vanished summer. A light of pale gold slanted 
across the meadows. It fell like a peacefal smile on 
the porch of Bainford church, as Caroline entered the 
churchyard. 

The place was bordered by several thatched cottages. 
Of the tenants, some were busied with the care of their 
garden-plots ; others were seated at their doors enjoying 
the cahnness of the hour. More than one '' head of the 
fiEimily " stood at his gate, pipe in hand, the forefinger 
of its fellow locked perhaps in the fist of some " toddlin 
Vee thing," while the voices of elder children came 
blithely, but not jarringly, firom the quiet plain of death. 

The cottagers were surprised to see Caroline walk by 
unattended. With the delicate instinct so firequent 
amongst the poor, they called their children indoors, 
that she might pass on unobserved. 

The church door was open. She entered, and stood 
for awhile in the chequered light that glimmered over 
the dusky pews^and quivered faintly on the monumental 
tablets of former Bainfords. It was a light that made 
gloom visible ; an emblem, she thought, of her fate. 
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On going forth into the snnshine, her eye was caught 
by the headstone of a grave which stood full in tlie 
slanting rays. The stone, which had just beeil erected 
by her own command, bore the name of May Dawson. 

She gazed on it for some minutes in silence. As she 
gazed, the ice at her heart slowly melted. The long- 
bound current of feeling began to stir, 

"May, little May!'* she thought; "whatever the 
world may deem of me, you would have loved me 
stilll" 

" Happy peasant child I " mused Caroline, " gone to 
her rest so early ; the bitter strife of life unproved ; the 
freshness of the heart unblighted ; its trust unshaken ! 
Why was it not thus with me? 

" But was the child happy only because she had died 
so young ? Is life so hopeless a venture that the chief 
mercy is to quit it unfulfilled ? Had not May herself 
fulfilled it? not too lowly in her condition for heaven to 
receive ; not too young to know the temptings of evil, 
or the grace that subdues them. Ah, to enter heaven, 
more is needed than to be weary of earth." 

" The sacrifices of God are a hrolcen spirit; a broken 
and a contrite heart, Godj thou wiU iu>t despise.^^ 

Yes, there was One, the friend of the meek and lowly, 
whose yoke was easy, whose burden light. Himself 
despised and rejected of men, He would not despise the 
}iumble, nor reject the outcast. 

But she, so proud in her rebellion that she had longed 
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for death ; she who would have tfarost back its own gift 
upon Heaven, rather than endture man's contempt ; was 
she one whom Heaven would accept ? Could she ever 
become so ? 

She knelt by May's grave ; she clasped the stone, and 
breathed a prayer, uttered before, but the full need for 
which she had never felt till now — " God give me the 
spirit of A child!" 

Caroline walked home sorrowful, but calm. She had 
come fortb with a heart prostrate under the abasement 
of fortune ; she returned stricken with humility for her- 
self. Stricken ; but daring to hope. 

And then stole into her mind with consoling sweetness 
the thought of Ralph. He, too, though all were known, 
would not despise her. He would guide and help her. 

She turned into that walk skirting the river where 
Beauchamp had pleaded his love. She could not repress 
a shudder when she thought how utterly aU bonds but 
that of terror were broken between them. But, for the 
first time, there mingled with her sense of wrong, pity 
for the misery of the wronger. A cry rose from her 
heart that he might be saved from himself. 

On reaching home she found her mother sitting in 
the twilight by the fire. 

" How late you are, Caroline," said Lady Eainford, 
peevishly. 

'' Yes ; later than I meant to be. I hope you have not 
beenxmeasy?" 
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" Not particularly ; besides, why should my -wishes 
be thought of? Fm getting to be a burden to mjrself 
and to everybody." 

Caroline knelt by her mother's side, and passed 
behind her an encircling aim. 

'' There, child, that will do ; I dislike sentiment.** 

But the daughter was not to be repulsed. 

" You must never doubt my affection," she answered, 
softly. 

" Of course not ; affection is a child's duty, you 
know, even to such a parent as I am. Try hard« 
Caroline; hide it if you can, that you shrink firom 
me. No, no; don't try — ^let there be no pretence 
between us.*' 

" Pretence ! " 

" Ay ; not to speak of other things that we under- 
stand," said Lady Bainford, rapidly. '' I know well 
enough that I am a soured, broken-spirited woman, 
whose part in life is over. High time, perhaps. Poor 
fool, I might have lingered on the stage, expecting the 
old plaudits, but that a rude hand held up a glass to 
my face, and showed me the hard lines, the dull eyes, 
and the grey hairs. A literal fact, my dear ! I saw the 
grey hairs this morning in a glass that was no meta- 
phor. So adieu, world ! Let others cry, Vive la bagatelle f 
I have done with rouge and dyes." 

She ended with a giggling laugh, the levity of which 
only heightened its bitterness. 
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With gentle firmness, Caroline pressed and retained 
her mother's hand. 

" You must listen, to me, dearest," she said, as if she 
herself had been the parent " We are God's creatures, 
not the world's. He would have us happy, not in the 
accidents of our lives, but in the feelings that He gives 
to us. The world may exclude us from itself, but it 
cannot from Him. If He gives love, and faith, and a 
lowly heart, He gives blessedness with them. I do be- 
lieve, unworthy as we are, that His. life may pass into us, 
as the sap into a plant. We grow by Him ; our beauty, 
if we hkve it, is His. We shall not perish, for He 
lives." 

" Poor child I these are words ; at least, they are only 
such to me." 

" Whatever may have been our past," resumed Caro- 
line, venturing gently to fathom her mother's thoughts, 
" He is merciful. Oh, how far more so than the hard, 
erring world I I, who have rebelled so much, can feel 
this." 

" You talk of mercy," said the other, " to one whose 
life is blighted. What mercy is there in such suffering 
as mine?" 

" We know not all His ways, but we know His nature. 
And I think that, even with us, trials have borne their 
fruit. Before they came, there was indeed a bond be- 
tween us two; but it was frailer than now. Selfish 
thoughts, selfish pursuits, robbed our love of its strength 
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and purity. But now we are all to each other. She is 
donblj a mother whom I have the right to comfort. AU 
mj heart yearns to her, for she speaks to it with the 
chum of her sorrow.*' 

She kissed her mother's hand. Then a tear or two 
dropped on her own from eyes which she had neyer 
known to weep before. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Caroline's strength gave way at last. More peace- 
All than she had been for weeks, she nevertheless felt too 
much exhausted for the slightest effort. The blessing 
of calm, unfeverish sleep fell upon her, and it was only 
then that her urgent need of rest became apparent. For 
some days she kept her room. 

When suflSciently restored to come down, Naylor de- 
clared that a change of scene was imperative. Although 
Lady Bainford would not confess how much of an invalid 
she still remained, her altered looks and manner had not 
escaped Naylor, and it was, probably, as much for her 
sake as for her daughter's, that he insisted upon their 
immediate removal. 

Lady Bainford had no heaxt now for the round of 
country gaieties to which she had looked forward so 
eagerly. She passively resigned herself to abandon 
them, and to repair with Caroline to Aberglyn, a sea- 
side town in South Wales. 

Aberglyn was a more frequented place than Caroline 
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would have choaen. Bat, in spite of all that Ladj 
Bainfotd had Bud to the contiaiy, she shrank firom ntter 
seclosioiL, She would have the moTing scene of life 
before her ejes. 

A day or two before their depaitnre, Mr. Anindel csme 
oTet on bnmneas relating to the Kainford property, and 
bron^t his wife. CrrieredastheBefinendswere to see the 
change in Lady Bunford and Caroline^ thej had never 
before felt ao happy as to the latter. She had always 
been warmly attached to them ; bat the child-like 
affection with which she now dang to Mrs. Amndel, 
amprised whOe it delighted that excellent womuu 

After a railway joomey of five hoora, and a sapple- 
mentaiy drive of as many miles, onr travell^B reached 
Abeiglyn. On the following morning they removed 
from their hotel to a cottage onUe, which had been en- 
gaged for them. Veiy pleasant looked the white toomy 
cott^;e, which was approached in the rear by a drive of 
evergreens, and had in front a bay-window that opened 
upon the aea. 

Aberglyn was altogether a more delectable place 
than Caroline liacl anticipated. In the inland distance 
rose a double chain of varied, almost moantainons hilla. 
The loftier and tlie more remote were grand and bare, 
bnt the slopes of the nearer ones were do^ed with woods 
which extended almost to the town. Through theaa 
woods, between overhan^g walls of rock, many » 
torrent dashed, to lose itself in a river which, near 
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Aberglyn, widened into an estuary. One brook, indeed, 
tenacious of its individuality, refused to be merged in 
anything less than the sea, and ran noisily through the 
very town, protesting against fate to the last. 

The Rainfords' cottage stood on the verge of the 
estuary. 

There was a charm, too, in the quaint, winding streets, 
into which, from one quarter, you might descend by 
the cliffs. The streets were chiefly composed of buildings 
of grey stone, some of them overshadowed by trees. 
These erections were occasionally relieved by handsome 
modem shops, amongst which that of the librarian was 
conspicuous. 

The least picturesque feature of the town was a suburb, 
chiefly occupied by colliers, who were employed in the 
mines about two miles off. Their ugly and uniform 
dwellings looked as if they had been hastily run up, and 
done to order — the barracks of labour. 

Though October was now advanced, many visitors 
were still at Aberglyn, which, being thoroughly screened 
from the more inclement winds, was a favourite resort 
even in the winter. 

Such an event as the arrival of the ladies Kainford 
did not fail to produce a sensation. Caroline and her 
mother found themselves the objects of a very resolute 
curiosity. The walks - which they chose, however 
secluded, became suddenly popular. The hour at which 
thfiy entered the librarian's shop proved invariably the 
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most oonvenient for the rest of his patronfi. There was 
one carriage^ indeed, the horses of which had a sympathy 
absolutely magnetic with the ponies of Lady Bainford's 
phaeton. Whenever the latter drew up at the Ubrarian's 
door, you might feel sure that the more stately quadru- 
peds would instantly round the comer, and hurry to the 
same destination. 

From the richly blazoned yehide drawn by these 
sagacious animals, would alight a tall, stately, rather 
over-dressed dame, wlio generally left her companions 
seated in the carriage. One of these was a lady far 
advanced in life. She looked cheerful and amiable, 
with her lively but wandering glance, that seemed to 
range with interest over all objects, and to rest upon 
none. 

The other was a girl, of about twenty, with as pleasant 
a face as you would wish to see; a rosy face lit by frank 
blue eyes, and set in a waving &ame of golden ringlets. 
But our present concern is with her parent, the lady who 
has just descended, and who is sailing majestically into 

the shop. 

She pretends not to see Lady Bainford and Caroline, 
who are engaged with the librarian, and addresses her- 
self to his wife. It is to be hoped that the latter is well 
acquainted with the most select phrases in the English 
tongue, and with a gqprinkling of French ones, for her 
customer uses both. The latter, however, are ra&er 
words than phrases* 



f 
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Worthy Mrs. Owen hopes that Mrs. Hopkinson is 
well to-day. Fate^ with its inevitable law of oompen-* 
sation, has bestowed upon a personage, all of whose 
attributes are dignified, a name that may hardly be 
thought so. 

Mrs. Hopkinson blandly satisfies the inquiries as to 
her personal well-being, and as to that of her daughter 
and her friend, Mib. Stately* 

Mrs. Stavely's condition, indeed — we adopt the Hop- 
kinsonian mode of statement— exceeds all that her most 
sanguine Mends could hare anticipated. Mrs. Hop- 
kinson ought, perhaps, to recal that observation, for 
Mrs. Stavely's family has always been noted for its 
longevity, wi f^r attaining an unusual term of existence 
without any symptom of valetudinarianism. If Mrs. 
Stavely's grand&ther. General Broekhurst, seemed an 
exception, it must be remembered that he fell in action 
at the premature age of sixty-five. The general's cousin^ 
Lord Brockhvurst^ had been an octogenarian, and had 
hunted his pack only one week before terminating hiA 
earthly career. 

Mra Hopkinson, no doubt, judged these £acts to be of 
universal interest ; she therefore communicated them in 
a tone which allowed the Sainfords and the other fre- 
quenters of the library to hear them if they chose. 

" I intend protracting my stay at Aberglyn," con- 
tinued Mrs. Hopkinson ; " I shall therefore renew my 
ajbonnementf which, I believei expires on Friday." 

t2 
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ixjt aijti tLe -w-iri "" rsi'fw*' help 
t > an loierEtsniiiriz of zbt annidceaDesLt. s»> ^ie cuffed 

L^Tc rKjriTai T-osr expected srrr-lv of Eew w^seks from 
Td.T^lzzL, TLoec wLiii hare Ikiol leoaidT scat te> flie 
ai* itJciifrdlT and^^^iarctl in their toiie, and rire a tot 
mry/er^xt. represeniir-xi of tie 5e«i4i m:^Jd as it cxisi3 at 

31x3. Owen replied that the new Vm^ had come to 
hand that very miming, and that she had set apait 
for 3[i3. Hopkinson the moist popular of them — the 
*^ Caxtr/ns." 

3Irs. Owen's husband, who oveiheanl these woids, 
expressed his r^ret to LadTBainloid that the^Cix- 
t6r^" had been pre-engaged. 

*•' But I win take care," he added, "that vom- ladr- 
ship^s name is phused next on the list.'' 

Fortune had been kind to Mis. Hopkinson beyond 
her hopes. Besolring at once to improTe this ha^r 
chance, she culled the choicest floweis of speech at her 
command, and, with a benign smile, oikred them to 
Caroline. 

^^ I am not positiTclj certain that m j oonjectoies are 
well fimnded, but I hare reason to belieye &at yon 
denre an early perusal of the * Cartons.' If you will 
permit me to resign my daim to it in your &Tour, you 
will more than omipensa^ me for a veiy tempoiaij 
depriyation.'' 
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Caroline graciously, but briefly, declined. Lady 
Eainford deigned a glance of curiosity to the benevolent 
intruder, and then occupied herself with the arrival list. 

But Mrs. Hopkinson was by no means disposed to 
quit the field on the first repulse. She maintained her 
generous purpose with a lavish expenditure of diction, 
which, proving too severe a tax upon British resources, 
had to be eked out by French substantives. Partly to 
avoid giving pain, partly to close a dialogue which was 
really trying to her gravity, Caroline yielded. 

She was not, however, to be so soon released. Mrs. 
Hopkinson thought it necessary to explain that she 
patronized fiction chiefly for the sake of Mrs. Stavely. It 
was then indispensable to state, that Mrs. Sta^vely was 
the widow of the late Major Stavely, and belonged 
herself to a military family. An ingenious link of 
association this, at which Mrs. Hopkinson pulled with 
such perseverance, that the intermediate General Brock- 
hurst, and the Lord Brockhurst at the end of the chain, 
were speedily brought into view. 

Concluding that a lady, who was the friend of another, 
who was the third cousin of a baron, could not increase 
the impression which these facts would produce, Mrs. 
Hopkinson performed an elaborate imdulation of her 
person, and returned triumphantly to her carriage. 

Lady Eainford was sufficiently curious to ask the 
name of the lady to whose courtesy they had been 
indebted. 
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Owen replied that she was the wife of "Mx* HopkiiL- 
son, a wealthj mairafiictuier at Llandaxe, alnmt forty 
miles off. He added that monej conldnH have £allen 
into better hands. Mrs. Hopldnson's charities at home 
were both liberal and well directed. She had dcme 
much good, too, at Abergljn during her staj. 

lAandare, as the reader maj remember, was the 
rather populous sea-port of which Balph was <Hu:ate. 

When thej reached home. Lady Bainfbrd expressed 
her annoyance at the ciTilities which had been forced 
upon them. 

'^ I warn you, Caroline/' she said, ^' that ridiculous 
woman will certainly call." 

There had been a time with Caroline when all Mrs. 
Hopkinson's good feeling would not have redeemed her 
vulgar pretension. It may be, that it still cost the 
young lady a struggle to quell her former bias. How- 
ever, she settled Lady Bainford in her chair opposite 
to the wide, sparkling sea, and replied, — 

^^ From all that has been told us, mamma, Mrs. 
Hopkinson must be veiy benevolent" 

" Very likely, love ; there are hundreds of benevolent 
people whom one does not desire for acquaintances.*' 

" But is that quite right of us who— the best of us — 
have such cause to be humble ? Is it well for us to 
reject here those who, if we enter heaven, will be our 
brothers or sisters there ?" 

Caroline smiled to find that she had unconsciously 
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uttered an old saying of Ealph's. Lady Bainford did 
Xiot answer, but she returned her daughter's kiss. 

Lady Bainford*s prediction was correct* The next 
day, Mrs. Hopkinson called with her daughter Mary, and 
Mrs. Stavely. 

The object of this visit was to beg the support of 
Lady Eainford and her daughter for some local charities. 

Caroline's aid was readily promised. She undertook 
to accompany Mrs. Hopkinson in her weekly visits to 
the poor. 

"I greatly appreciate your benevolent oo-operatkm," 
said the gratified matron. " True hontS de ceeur is never 
more advantageously displayed than when it embellishes 
dignity of position." 

Mary Hopkinson bent her eyes steadily on the carpet, 
perhaps to hide a slight blush» Mrs. Stavely looked 
amused and tolerant. 

The bond between this lady and her friend was one 
of mutual convenience. Mrs. Stavely had " blood," and 
ga,ye j^n'estige to Mrs. Hopkinson ; Mrs. Hopkinson had 
money, and supplied comfort to Mrs. Stavely. It must 
not be thought, however, that the good qualities of the 
wealthier dame had no part in the attraction. 

The conversation now turned upon the colliers in the 
suburb. 

Their moral condition, Mrs. Hopkinson said, was 
much to be deplored. She trusted there were happy 
exceptions, but, in many cases, these people were avowed 
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infidels, and the cheap literature in circulation amongst 
them was such as disseminated the most pernicious 
views. The ladies of the Benevolent Society afforded 
pecuniary relief to the few of them who were at once 
indigent and meritorious, and who attended divine 
service. As 'for the rest, it was too revolting to come 
into contact with their opinions. 

Caroline remembered who had said, "The whole 
need not a physician, but they that are sick." She 
ventured to quote the text to Mrs. Hopkinson, and to 
appfy its meaning. 

Old Mrs. Stavely, with her look of vague animation, 
now joined in. 

" I remember," she said, " that the Bishop of F 

once preached a charity sermon from that text. That 
must be twenty-three years ago, for it was before my 
niece Mary Walmsley was married; or was it the 
summer after ? It was certainly one of the two. I'm 
wrong though, it was Jane Walmsley who was married 
about this time. Yes, to be sure it was Jane; her 
daughter's name was Mary." 

Then she smiled aflfably as one who, though conscious 
of having solved an interesting problem, yet deprecates 
admiration. 

Mrs. Hopkinson was a little perplexed. At heart she 
liked Caroline's liberality, but she was jealous of her 
own orthodoxy, regarding it as a marked feature of her 
social position. 



■i«i 
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"I am afraid," she answered, " that your ladyship's 
indulgence to these deluded people would be thought a 
sanction of their aberrations." 

"I hope not; though in doing our duty we must 
sometimes expect to be misunderstood." 

" You quite remind me of Balph Arundel. Mr. Arundel, 
I should observe, is our curate at Llandare. We do not 
reside in the town ourselves, but our house, Cambria 
Mansion, is contiguous, and we attend the parish church." 

" Mr. Arundel is a friend of ours," observed Caroline. 

" Indeed ! I congratulate myself then upon' the 
possession of a mutual acquaintance. We have always 
found Mr. Arundel a most estimable person, and quite 
indefatigable in all that appertains to his sphere. We 
may, perhaps, regret that, owing to the extreme boldness 
of his views, he has been thought by some to have 
compromised, what I will venture to term, his clerical 
comme il faut; but his private worth is universally 
recognised." 

"He is the idol of the poor," exclaimed Mary 
Hopkinson, with abrupt warmth. It does one's heart 
good every Sunday to see the number of sailors and 
working men at church with their eyes positively 
riveted on him." 

These were almost the first words Mary had uttered. 
Caroline felt her heart warm to the speaker. 

A few remarks about Ralph now passed between 
Mary and the ladies Eainford. 
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lbs. Hopkmaan gnloallj enaoi to tdk. Sttiiig 
near the wiodov, Iier attentkHi mu dwvm to a aadfe 
between two boys on the nnd&. She aoon b^m to 
moTe lesdeasly on her seat ; her finges togged at the 
chain of her bag, jn if ahe would haTe wicndied it 
asonder ; her foot beat in^atiendj on the floor. At 
last, after a Tuied and fird^ pantomime, ahe alarted 
wp, and, with n free iiifhwieil> bj ai^er, insiied to tiie 
window. 

'It^a abominable; I can atmd it no loi^ery*' she 
cried. ''See, how he's beating diat duld. Now, he's 
got him nnder; he^ll critMnly strangle himP Here 
die direw opoi the wiodow, and apostrophised tiie cnl- 
prit,— *« Shame, siune! a little lellow not half your 
sine. If I had die drabtHi^ of yon, ar, yoor jadset 
should be dnated to some purpose.^' Saying wUdi, she 
ablated her arms mndi after the way diat chantideer 
flaps his wings, and wttned a shdll ^arnlation, not 
nnlike die crow of diat bird when incensed. 

Gonfoimded by this sturding appeal, the dder boy 
released his Tielim. 

Ko sooner had lbs. Hopkinson's wiadi cooled dian 
she 6it JKtiKsdy dismayed at her past ebnllidon. In 
Tain, by the he^ of a late boarding-school edncati<m, 
had the ridi miller's dai^^iter stiiTen to repress the 
honest warmth and hoaady idioaas of her girlhood. 
At this m^jnarded moBMaat die dtty Morgan natme 
had burst into life like a vokanic soil, and die Hopkin- 
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soman structure reared tkereon had tottered almost to 
its&U. 

Fearing that she iras irretrievably degraded in the 
eyes of her new acqnaintanees, Mrs. Hopldnson still 
madea fidnt attempt to recover herself. 

^' I'm a mother, Lady Bainford," she said, apologeti- 
cally ; '^ and I canH bear to see little creatures, I mean 
the more juvenile offspring, put upon ; that is^ subjected 
to maltreatment. I ought to beg pardon.'' 

''Not for an impulse of husaanity, I hope," said 
Caroline, smiling. '' I feel almost as grateful for your 
prompt rescue as the poor child himself must do. See," 
she continued, as the bully slonk abashed into the 
distance, ''the foe is utterly routed, thanks to your 
prowess.'' 

Every one laughed; and, to Mrs. Hopkinson's relief, 
ihe visit ended with expressions of mutual cordiality. 
The burst of natural feeUng, of which she was so much 
ashamed, had certainly not damaged her with Caroline. 

As the first impressions of novelty faded away, the 
sense of all that was bitter in the lot of the mother and 
daughter revived. The dark secret, to which neither 
alluded, preyed upon the hearts of both ; Lady Bain« 
ford's nervous excitement, betraying itseK more in looks 
and manner than in words, was at times distressing to 
witness. As for Caroline, she had often to fight hard 
with the lingering pride that would assert itself. She 
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tr»ok rrfiigc in prnycr; bHo invoked the sweet memory of 
llttlt^ Mny, nnd the living example of Salph; and at 
ttint^M thorn foil npon her that peace which often most 
viiitU tho Moul whon it fools roost helpless. 

liot\)n\iug ouo OTuing from their sea-side walk, tbey 
ohtt^^'t^d AlH>^ylyu by tho main street. Amongst the 
\V(\vi\^^V)'!i w^;» a uuddle-agiHl man, who was dad In a 
l\i*tiau JHokot, and had something of a foreign air, dne, 
|vvv<>ki\x^\ , tv^ hi* woU5Sit«ich<? and long beard. He wmlked- 
*K^\> \\" X axnl hi* 6^ci? lKxn> the twic<e$ of recent iUnessL As 
W^WsX^h"* auvl h<^r nh>th<*r a}nxn>*cht?vL the man stiopped 
tv^ *\^>^vr *k^^K^ i^,\\xun<t5^ aVu; Ki^ ^evadth. He ^oke in 
^\ss^ l^^>^\i$Kx V^t wt:i a ^v^.:> i»m^ »cice=LL. 

.vixi ^\ ^.w wdr>>i 4C ::i«f :twia: ^wcwsc^. Sic » 

KM^i»^ ^-^^K-Ai* iS^".*-^ f^^ V, ^:>0 t>i ^55t|^ 
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" Phelan, you call him?" said Lady Rainford. 
. " Yes, mj lady, William Phelan," replied the man 
cheerfiillj. He knew that, through the illness just 
mentioned, the Phelans had been in great want, and 
thought that Lady Rainford might help them. 

Thanking him, she was about to proceed, when 
another question occurred to her, — Had the Phelans 
been long at Aberglyn ? 

. "Not more than a few months," was the answer; 
*' they came over from Ireland with scarce a crust or a 
clout between 'em ; but William got work at the pits, 
and had since been made a sort of overseer." 

" You're sure the name is Phelan ? " 

*'0h, right sure, my lady." 

" I shall remember it." 

As they walked home Lady Bainford seemed in 
better spirits than usual ; but once in-doors, she became 
moody and restless. 

" You heard him say the man's name was Phelan? " 
she demanded abruptly of Caroline. 

" Yes, twice ; Phelan's case «cems to be a hard one. 
I will mention it to Mrs, Hopkinson." 

« The name's Krii? " 

"A very common Ksh name, I believe," said Caroline. 

Lady Rainford went to another topic. 

" I must say I find myself rather ennuyie here. All 
British resorts are so dull. I . do hope, when youVe 
married, that Beauchamp will take us on the.continent." 
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Caiofioe started widi m Aiill of tenor. Was lier 
modier still <*liwgtnjr to Aat fiital kope, and so fixmty; 
that she eoold ^eak of it as of oonne? 

It was neoessaiy £or Candme to be firm also. 

''Mother," she answered, ''we mvst not decove 
each othen I csn never he the wife of Beaoehamp 
FanHmer;* 

" Stop, Caroline, stop,'" said Lady Bamfoid fiundy. 
Then her tone became &at of violent excitement— » 
" Decide for jomself ;" she contiinied; " choose between 
the fantastic whim that makes yon look for perfection 
in a hnsband, and yonr mother's peace — perhaps her 
life. Indolge yomrsel^ and crash me! Yon will, at 
least, have gratified a sentiment ! '* 

With these cmel words, and a gestine of repiidse as 
her dangbter iqpproached, Ladj Bainfinrd withdrew. 

Caroline sank passirely into h^ chair. 

Marry BeauchampI The more her inner life 
deepened, Ike wider seemed the golf between them. 
To marry him would be worse tkan misery; it would 
be sin. 

Yet, she trembled to think that her decision might 
really involve the life as well as the hononr of her 
mother ; for she well knew Lady Bainford's sensitive- 
ness to the world's contempt 

Then, hewing against hopej Caroline recalled that 
her mother's secret had never been expressly avowed 
by herself. Might not ker terror proceed from some 
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cause Ie83 hanowiDg than the one hitherto assumed? 
Alas! there was Beauchamp's distinct charge, which 
every subsequent act of Lady Bainford had confirmed. 
It was -vnin to think of questioning the latter, till 
she chose to make an avowal. Her overstrained nerves 
shrank from the most accidental reference to the subject, 
and, even without Ae doctor's warning, Caroline would 
have forborne to tooch upon it. 

If the worst were true, was there no price at which 
the mother's honour ioould be secured, except the moral 
destruction of the child ? The fearful alternative that 
pressed upon the latter, drove her to the verge of frenzy. 
At length a gleam of hope flashed on her mind } she 
sprang from her chair, as if grasping at some visible 
succour. 

^'Beanchamp only does this to intinudate me," 
she exclaimed aloud. ^' When he sees that I am firm," 
she reasoned, ^* he will never cany his threat into efSect. 
No being with the feelings of a man could so uttetly 
QtLsh the woman whom he had loved. But, if he 
be^indeed heir to Bainford, he shall have his rights. 
He shall have, at least, all the wealth I enjoy. I 
will pledge myself never to marry,' and a single life, 
that may soon close, will alone debar him from the 
title." 

Cheered almost to exultation by her new hopes, 
Caroline began to devise plans for her future life. 
She knew that Lady Bainford had some little property 
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underiyed from her husband. As for 1: 
gladly would she teach, ply her needle, or 
that might be necessary to maintain t' 
would live abroad, humble, forgotten I 
and content to be so. 

Never did a prodigal so yearn for 
this young girl to ky it down. How 
she have resigned to Beauchamp her T 
could she have done so without betrayin 

" We shall be so happy," she said t 
shall love each other so dearly for i 
.suflfered." And inwardly she blesse 
the comfort that had met her on the b 

As her heart softened, a deeper 
which flows from life's seeming a( 
her. Did she, indeed, long to be « 
loving, to follow with contrite mec 
the Divine Guide ? Was not H 
destinies the Father of such ? Tb 
with Him. " In all thy ways achnx 
shall direct thy paths y 
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CHAPTEE XXL 



When Caroline and Lady Rainford again met, the 
latter, whether from policy or affection, had banished all 
signs of displeasure. Her look of feebleness and suffer- 
ing was her only reproach. 

Sometime|S Caroline induced her mother to accompany 
her on visits of charity. By degrees Lady Kainford 
acquired an interest in these engagements. In lighten- 
ing the cares of others, she found a brief respite from 
her own. 

When she preferred to remain at home, her daughter 
would join Mrs. Hopkinson in her district visiting, and 
other works of charity. Caroline did not fail to name 
the privations of the Phelans, and to suggest them as fit 
objects of relief. As William Phelan sometimes came 
to church, Mrs. Hopkinson consented to the relief; but 
she decidedly refused to bestow it in person. The 
elder Phelan, she said, was an avoWed infidel, a pro- 
fligate, and a drunkard, 

U 
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Caroline had, however, been favourably impressed 
by the account of William Phelan's industry. More- 
over, she had been pleased by a certain air of manly- 
resignation in his face and bearing. She resolved to 
see this man, and to inquire into his necessities. 

Her first call was without result. William Phelan 
was at the colliery. The father, Robert Phelan, was 
likewise absent. If the truth must be told, he was at 
the nearest public-house. 

We must now state that an addition had been made 
to the Hopkinsonian party in the person of a young 
artist lately arrived from Llandare. He was a frequent 
companion in their walks, and on two successive morn- 
ings Caroline had met him at Mrs. Hopkinson's house. 

Yet there was something in that lady's distant 
carriage to Frank Elliot that was hardly compatible 
with their apparent intimacy. If, as was sometimes the 
case, a friendly word escaped her, she was sure to 
become doubly freezing the next ten minutes. Caroline 
could not help wondering what fault had been com- 
mitted by this young man, whose countenance and 
address were so intelligent and agreeable. It was only 
when she noticed Mary's timid glance, as it stole from 
her crochet work to her mother's face, and then to 
Frank's, that the visitor fancied she had gained a clue 
to the mystery. 

One morning, Caroline, who had some ornaments to 
repair, turned into a jeweller's shop. She had chosen 
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this particular one as the humblest of its kind in the 
town, for she made it a rule to give employment where 
it was most likely to be needed. 

The only importance of this circumstance is that it 
led to a conversation. 

Mrs. Kopkinson was passing the shop at the moment 
when Caroline left it. 

The two ladies walked on together, as their road 
happened to be the same. The former looked very 
grave, and was unusually silent 

There was evidently something on her mind; and, 
after some efforts, she succeeded in disburdening it. 

She had been grieved to see her "dear young friend" 
in the shop of Price, the jeweller. 

"Why?" asked Caroline. "Is Price a bad work- 
man? Do you know anything against his character? " 

" Not against his moral character." Mrs. Hopkinson 
emphasised the word moral rather disdainfully ; " But 
his opinions on religion deserve the most unqualified 
reprobation. He has embraced the baneftd doctrines 
of a foreign philosopher named Swedenborg, and assists, 
with other deluded persons, to maintain a teacher of his 
own persuasion." 

Caroline had never heard of Swedenborg, and in- 
quired what was the nature of his doctrine ? 

"My dear lady," was the reply, "I must really 
disavow the slightest acquaintance with them. Having 
already informed you that they are decidedly pernicious, 

u2 
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you can hardly expect me to know anything more about 
them. It is sufficient that Price's example is fraught 
with great danger, both to his own class and to the com- 
munity in general. On this account I and my friends 
have been compelled to discourage him, by withdrawing 
our patronage." 

" Pardon me," said Caroline ; " but I don't think 
Christianity is best served by penalties. Being ignorant 
of Price's views, I shall certainly not venture to call them 
unchristian ; but, granting the worst, I should still dis- 
approve of persecution. A man tells us that he has no 
faith in our religion as a creed, and we confirm his 
doubts by showing that it has no mercy as a practice." 

Mrs. Hopkinson was silent. She began to question 
whether it was quite necessary to be intolerant in order 
to be "proper." When a baroness in her own right 
pleaded for liberality, it might be hon ton after alL 

They had now reached Mrs. Hopkinson's house. She 
invited Caroline to enter. The latter complied, think- 
ing that to decline might seem ungracious after the late 
discussion. 

On entering the drawing-room, Mrs. Hopkinson 
seemed disagreeably surprised to find Frank Elliot 
.already sitting with her daughter and Mrs. Stavely. 
The two latter were in their bonnets, as if projecting a 
walk. Caroline was amused to see that her own bonnet, 
even to the arrangement and colour of the ribbon, had 
been adopted as the model of Mary's. To do that 
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young lady justice, this resemblance of attire had been 
forced upon her by her mother's commands. 

It chanced that the subject of the jeweller's hetero- 
doxy, and of the justice of punishing it by the loss of 
custom, was resumed in-doors. Mrs. Hopkinson ex- 
pressed her former views, but more dubiously. Caroline 
firmly maintained her ground. 

The young artist's face brightened as he listened to 
her. 

" May I say how heartily I agree with you. Lady 
Rainford?" he exclaimed. *' I could almost fancy that 
I was listening to my dear friend, Ralph Arundel." 

This remark, like a similar one from Mrs. Hopkinson 
before, gave Caroline keen pleasure. It was surely in 
the ordinary course of things that she should feel 
pleased, and say so. But she quite shrank from doing 
this, and it cost her an effort to put a very simple 
question. 

" Have you known Mr. Arundel long? " 

"Only since he came to Llandare," replied Elliot; 
" but I loved him at once. I felt my heart and mind 
grow by him, as if they had never before found their 
right climate. But I mustn't attempt to describe him. 
His acts only can do that" 

" Tell Lady Rainford of his conduct to poor Mayne," 
said Mary, looking up with a blushing face that reflected 
her lover's enthusiasm. 

** Yes," answered Frank, " his conduct to Mayne 
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bears upon the point we were discnssing. Greorge 
Majne, Lady Kainford, kept a school in Mr. Amnders 
parish. A kind, eonsdentioos man was George; in a 
worldly point of view, his conscience threatened to ruin 
him." 

" How ? " Caroline inquired. 

Shortly before Arundel's arrival in Llandare, Mayne 
became harassed by religious doubts. His scepticism on 
some points of our faith — in^portant points, I grant — 
grew more and more confirmed, and he did, what I sup- 
pose all sincere men would have done in the same case 
— ^he strove to impress his new convictions upon others. 
As a consequence, most of the parents removed their 
children firom his school. I don't say they were wrong 
in that, for the position of an educator is exceptional ; 
but they went further — withdrew themselves from 
Mayne's society, and made him, as &r as they could, a 
disgraced man. Shall I tell you the remainder of his 
story. Lady Kainford?" 

His auditor signified her strong interest therein. 

The artist continued ; but what he said referred more 
to his fidend Balph Arundel than to Mayne. He told 
with a warmth of feeling that of itself would have drawn 
Caroline towards him, how the first act of the young 
clergyman was to send for the sceptic to his house; 
his next, having proved the man's honest nature, to 
procure him employment, for the school no longer 
yielded even a subsistence. 
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In some quarters, Elliot said, this conduct of Mr. Arun- 
del's had caused a great outcry against him. What did 
he mean by interesting himself thus for an avowed infidel 
— nay, even inviting him to his house, and treating him 
as a friend ? But the clamour, though loud, was by no 
means consistent. Some urged that Mayne was a con- 
ceited fellow who chose to stand upon trifling points of 
difference, in order to seem original. Ralph's answer was, 
" If the difference be trifling, what excuse have you for 
thus proscribing him ? " * Others granted that Mayne's 
opinions, though most fatal, were sincere. "In that 
case,'^ Arundel replied, " you ask me, because a man 
has an aggravated disease, to deny him a remedy." 

" I myself," Elliot continued, " heard him say this. 
His opponent suggested, somewhat sarcastically, that he 
had better persuade Mayne to come to church, and preach 
to him. * I will preach to him,' Ralph replied quietly, 
* both there and elsewhere ; but there is logic in actions, 
as well as in words. The end of true doctrine is to make 
us Christians; but we are not necessarily Christians, 
because we hold true doctrine.^ Those were his words, 
Lady Rainford, for I never forgot them." 

Caroline walked to the window disinclined to speak. 
Mrs. Hopkinson took up the conversation. 

"I hope," she said — "indeed, of course — being a 
clergyman, Mr. Arundel was right. Still, there is such 
a thing as false liberality." 

" Undoubtedly. Here, as elsewhere, extremes meet. 
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Some men axe tolerant, because they are indifferent to 
truth; others, because great love of it makes them 
patient for it I need not say which is the case with 
Ralph ArundeL" 

Caroline returned from the window. 

" I suppose," she said, " your friend is not universally 
popular at Llandare?" 

^' He carries with him the hearts of all the poor, and 
many of the rich," returned the artist. " Of course 
there are exceptions; there must be, while the world 
has so many people who think that the best homage 
to Christian principles is never to practise them. 
But Ralph himself would blame me for talking in 
this way. Let me rather say there are many sincere 
but weak people, who draw a line between religious life 
and secular life. I must confess Arundel tries them 
greatly. The other week, for instance, he delivered a 
lecture to young men on Shakespere, and ventured to 
say that a pure drama might yield noble lessons to both 
heart and mind." 

" I hope you don't mean that he would patronise the 
theatre ?" interposed Mrs. Hopkinson. " Such a pro- 
ceeding would be highly reprehensible in a clergyman." 

*' I'm sure, mamma, you delight in a good play your- 
self," said Mary. 

" I said in a dergyman^'^ responded Mrs. Hopkinson, 
who evidently thought that the souls of the laity had 
immunities which were denied to their spiritual guides. 
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"I believe," said Mrs, Stavely, with her dreamy 
smile, "it is now highly improper in a clergyman to 
attend theatres. I remember it was not improper once, 

for the Bishop of F , or else it was his cousin. 

Dean Goldsworthy — ^no, I was right, it was the Bishop 
after all— for we dined with him, and the turbot was 
underboiled — ^took ns to Covent Garden." 

If she thought that morality came in and went out 
like any other fashion, do not be too hard upon her. 
There may be others who hold the same view, and who 
want the excuse of old age for adopting it. 

" Telle est la vie, my dear," said Mrs. Hopkinson, 
thinking she could safely venture upon the phrase, 
which she addressed to Caroline. ** So the world trots 
on," proceeded the former, abandoning her grandiose 
manner for one of affected ease. To say the truth, she 
was much puzzled between the two styles, both of which 
she had borrowed from novels — authorities, which 
seemed strangely to conflict as to the correct tone of 
fashionable life. To be perfectly secure, Mrs. Hopkin- 
Bon at times adopted the familiar manner^ though she 
probably felt that dignity was her forte, 

" But why should not the clergy — why should not 
religious people in general, go to the theatre?" re- 
sumed Frank, warmly. " I, for one, believe that the stage 
is much maligned, and that we may find there the most 
ennobUng, as well as the most vicious representations of 
life. But were it otherwise, why should we surrender 
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an engine of such power to the control of vice ? Is vice 
alone to have the key to the heart, to display the strife 
of the passions, the working of human motives, and the 
ideals of character ? The influence of the theatre, whether 
for good or for evil, depends upon its supporters. Given 
a Christian public, you will have a Christian stage." 

" I really must object,^' said Mrs. Hopkinson, more 
earnestly, and therefore more simply than usual, "to 
your talking about Christianity and the stage in the 
same breath." 

" On what ground ? " answered Elliot. " I hear that 
you go to the theatre, and I concliide that you approve 
of it. Why, then, should you fear to connect Christianity 
with a recreation of which you approve? " 

" Because it would be mixing up things that are 
sacred with things that are not so." 

** I know your's is the general view," said Elliot ; "but 
you must forgive me, if I question it. It is a view 
that Balph protests against. All our occupations, so 
that they be lawful, depend not upon themselves but 
upon us for their sanctity. I grant that there are many 
pursuits in which we cannot express all the doctrines of 
our faith; but there are none in which we may not ex- 
press the life to which those doctrines point. I should 
as soon think of separating the veins, nerves, and muscles 
of the bodily system from the heart, as of separating 
religion, which should be the centre of our being, from 
all its faculties and employments." 
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"May I ask for an illustration, Mr. Elliot?" said 
Caroline. "You are a painter. Will you show me 
how you connect Christianity with the practice of your 
own art?" 

'* I will do my best," he replied, " though a man must 
always feel a certain restraint when he speaks of sacred 
things as they affect himself. Let us put the case 
generally. Surely it makes a difference to the poet 
or the artist, whether he depict even mere material 
forms simply as they strike his senses ; or as another 
utterance of that Divine life, from which his own nature 
flows; whether he look upon the world as a scene of 
varied beauty and grandeur which axe dumb of all but 
themselves, or as vocal with revelations of Him of whom 
man and nature are the offspring. It is impossible, I 
think, that a man's feelings in the latter case should 
find no record in his work. But how much is this 
difference heightened when we come to deal with human 
emotion and characteristics ! 

"The old Greek, looking at life's problem in the 
light of his outward experience, sees circumstance, an- 
other name for fate, ascendant over man. With a more 
spiritual eye, Shakespere discerns the interaction betwen 
man and circumstance. Now, the triumph is now to one, 
now to the other. The guilty conscience of Macbeth 
cankers the proudest fortunes. The rust of blood eats 
into his crown. The innocent heart of Rosalind 
brightens poverty and exile. But in other dramas, in 
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Hamlet especijJIj. man is the p:n>pet of erecLt^ Once 
mcse we stand awe-^triM^ Lef^ZTe the icLsolred enigma. 
How grani a task remains fi-r that gezihss wiikfi wiH 
look wim tLe e je of &idi upon man and GicxxnkstazKey 
and see tLe p:>wer of the fonnez^ not crlj to aoLdmey Let 
to tzacsfonn iLe k.rter ! 

" Lo:>k. rc«?, at Cie ideals wKici Chnstian geniT» ooo- 
ceires c£ Hew nnlike must thev le to tL-^ee drawn 
&om pagan traditions, Cfr to that unacknowledged pagan 
grmpaiiij wLicn stfll sanivcs in Ciri5teii-l?m! How 
imEbe must te tLe aims, tLe struggles, tLe patLosw cie 
joj ! In tLe latter case, M" instaiLce, L:>w ofrsi is self 
^orided under the garb c^ jealons Lonoiir or martnl 
amoidcn. In tLe £>nner, we haTe tLe Leroiasi erf 
ftarrirce, tLe parL-33 of endurance and Lomilirx; ^^ 
consoIa:i<3n of a &idi rich amidst all ccrward want. 
trinmpLant anii«ist all a^iiarent £ul:iie. S:sJi ^laanis 
need n<>t be do-zmaticallT taiiTLt. nerrLer d^ tLe^ ask 
tor grand aocea5»?riea. They maj be shown in a snip le 
episode of Tillage life, wnereTer tLere t? datj to be 
tiilrlLed. or trial to be bcsne. Xor. as I LaTie said, k 
it possLoLe by art to ccsiTer tLe al)istrart tnriss of tLev>- 
k-gy. We see the firuits o( tLe tree, tLoii3 the root 
be Liddea- We know that saczi£ce k tLe hicLest cco- 
eeption of genius, because a Dirine sacxr:^ i$ tLe Kasb 
of onr &iiL; and tniia imagination takes its nol^«st 
ideal from the Tczy trota tiiat redeems tLe sod^ 

CarC'line y^-^r.^p^ :Le aztist f jr his e:cpcsiti?o. 
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He smiled, and said, " I have tried your patience, 
and I fear you will think me something of an enthusiast ; 
but you must blame Balph Arundel." 

Mrs. Hopkinson now proposed that Mary, Mrs. 
Stavely, and herself, should accompany Caroline on her 
way home. As Elliot had no excuse for remaining, he 
took his leave, though with a feeling of chagrin that 
was partaken by Mary. 

Mrs. Hopkinson was likely to be detained for a few 
minutes by household matters. Caroline thought she 
would employ the interval by exploring the grounds 
around the house. When she had disappeared through 
the French window, Mrs. Hopkinson rebuked Mary 
rather sharply for her shyness and taciturnity. 

As the worthy matron elicited no reply, she left the 
room in some dudgeon. Mary, it must be confessed, 
not in the best of tempers, rose hastily, and not caring 
for the moment to join Lady Eainford, passed through 
the gate to take a turn or two upon the sands. 

Caroline found the room deserted when she came 
back. She took the chair lately occupied by Mary, 
which happened to face the window. 

When Mrs. Hopkinson reappeared with Mrs. Stavely, 
she saw nothing of Caroline but the back of her bonnet 
and her shawL The bonnet, as we have said, was 
identical in its fashion with Mary's. There was an un- 
fortunate resemblance, too, between the shawls of the two 
young ladies, as well as between their height and £gnre. 
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Nothing doubting, then, that Mary was sitting where 
she had so lately left her, Mrs. Hopkinson resamed her 
harangue as she entered. 

Caroline, taking for granted that Mary had come 
into the room with her mother, and hearing the shrill, 
expostulatoiy tone of the latter, forbore from delicacy 
to turn round. 

" It's undutifid and unbecoming of you not to answer 
me," broke out the irate matron, while fastening her 
shawl pin. " What must her ladyship think of your 
disgraceful mauvaise honte f Even when you do speak, 
I never hear a syllable that denotes either elegance 
or accomplishments. Why have you been so carefully 
instructed in French and Italian, except to display your 
advantages in conversation? Why have I provided 
you with the most approved works of fiction, except 
that you may model yourself by the manners of 
people in good society? Besides which, you have 
always had my example to consult, if you had deigned 
to profit by it. It's true, I may have had more natural 
aptitude than you for acquiring a correct deportment ; 
but, on the other hand, my education was deferred 
to a comparatively late period in life. At your 
age " 

Mrs. Hopkinson stopped suddenly ; perhaps because 
she was plunging unawares into disagreeable reminis- 
cences. 

" Yes ; at your age," observed Mrs. Stavely, urbanely, 
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"your mother was still — are you sure it was at her 
age, though?" 

" The time is perfectly immaterial," said Mrs. Hop- 
kinson, sitting down moodily to wait, as she thought, 
for her visitor's reappearance. 

" Nay, indeed, you're wrong for once," persisted her 
friend. " At her age you were already at boarding- 
school. You know the first time I saw you was at 
your father's door. Sir John Morton — yes. Sir John — 
was with me. * That's Kitty Morgan,' he said, * the 
belle of the village.' I feel confident it was Sir John, 
for we were on horseback, and the wind blew his hat 
and wig off". And I remember how the mill sails were 
whirling round. That must have been before your 
father sold his mill to Stephens — I mean to Watkins 
— I am pretty sure it was Watkins. Sir John laughed, 
and said * sweet seventeen ! ' He used to say the same 
to me many years before then, when I was Miss 
Brockhurst ; that was before he had a wig." 

How Mrs. Stavely arrived at her conclusions from 
these premises, we are not bound to show. The argu- 
ment was, probably, more satisfactory to herself than to 
Mrs. Hopkinson. We may infer so at least, from the 
countenance of the latter. 

To show that she was an unwilling listener, Caroline 
had once or twice coughed, and resorted to all devices 
save the one which she still thought might be unplea- 
sant, of looking Mrs. Hopkinson in the face. But what 
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was the surprise of the former, when she saw, tripping 
up to the window, the very Mary for whose benefit the 
late remonstrance had been delivered. 

Much perplexed, Caroline rose, and, in doing so, 
turned to Mrs. Hopkinson. 

The visage of that lady became so extravagantly 
dyed with natural rouge, that the pity was it could 
not be transferred by instalments. In that case, if 
moderately applied, it might have repaired the ravaged 
beattty of half the shire. 

It was not long before her struggling emotion sum- 
moned her tongue to the assistance of her face. 

" It's spite ! it's nothing but spite," she cried passion- 
ately to Mrs. Stavely, " It's a grudge of your vulgar 
pride of birth ; you knew very well that her ladyship 
was by. Well, make the most of it ! 

" Tes, my lady, father was a miller. If yoti wish to 
know more, mother was a housekeeper in a gentleman's 
family. There, now — ^you have it; they loved me, and 
I loved them. I oughtn't to be ashamed of them for 
all the Mrs. Stavelies in Christendom, and I'm not 
going. I loved father and mother both; they never 
did anything to be ashamed of; and if they had, I 
would stand by them as a daughter should." 

Caroline's answer was an extended hand, and a 
cordial smile glistening through tears. She, too, had 
a mother to whom she would cleave through all. 

Poor Mrs. Hopkinson was quite unprepared for such 
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a comment upon her outburst. After a short pause, 
during which her arms and lips were irresolutely in 
action, she found a use for the former hj hugging 
Caroline to her bosom, and for the latter by- giving her 
a warm motherly kiss. 

During their walk tibe good lady took Caroline folly 
into her confidence. The conversation turned upon 
Frank Elliot and Mary. 

There was no concealing, said Mrs. Hopkinson, that 
they loved each other, and that Frank was an excellent 
young man. But she had hoped that Mary would have 
looked higher. Frank had a small independence that 
might serve well enough for a bachelor; but nothing 
to warrant him in proposing to a girl with Mary's 
expectations. He was clever, no doubt; and if he had 
already distinguished himself in his profession, the case 
might have been different. 

" There are two ways of looking at the question," 
answered Caroline. " Mary may either wait for years 
— the freshest of her life — and then marry a celebrated 
academician—" 

"Which would be the proper course," interrupted 
Mrs. Hopkinson, " if she is to marry Frank at all." 

" Or," continued Caroline, " she may marry him now, 
and cheer him on while hope is bright and sympathy 
warm. In the first case, her mother may say, I made 
Mary wait many years until the world found out her 
husband's genius. In the second case, the mother may 

X 
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saj — " Caroline stopped shorty and looked at Mrs. 
Hopkinson with an arch smile. 

"Pray go on, my dear ! " 

''In the second case, the mother may say, I gave 
Mary at once to the man who deserved her. I belieyed 
in his good qualities of heart and mind; I gave her 
to him for what he was — ^not for what the world might 
discover him to be.'" 

Mrs. Hopkinson laughed. 

" I declare it's quite dangerous to talk to your lady- 
ship ; I ought to be very thankful that we're come to 
your gate." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



In time, Caroline found the shj Maxy growing qtdte 
confidential That much-tried maiden found a great 
relief in trusting her hopes and fears concerning Frank's 
wooing to her new ally. 

One day she told Caroline that Ralph was engaged 
in their cause. He had already been doing his utmost 
with her father, whose occupations forbade him to leave 
Uandare; but, what was best of all, Ralph had pro- 
mised Elliot to come over to Aberglyn immediately, 
and to intercede for him with Mrs. Hopkinson ; " for 
at heart," said Mary, " there is no one whom mamma 
regards or respects more than Mr. Arundel." 

''What a shame it is," she exclaimed, a minute or 
two afterwards, " that he should have such trouble for 
being so good." 

*^ Trouble ! " echoed Caroline. 

" Yes ; he says, in his letter to Frank, that his con- 
duct to Mayne and others is a stumbling-block to some 

x2 
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narrow-minded but sincere people, and this gives him 
much anxiety. However, he bears it like himself. He 
had never the mean and harmful wish, he says, to escape 
sorrow, and it's a thousand times better that it should 
come direct from Providence, or from the acts of others, 
than from his own faults." 

" I shall see him then, and soon," thought Caroline, 
when, after parting from her companion, she pursued her 
lonely walk by the sea. Her first feeling was a thrill 
of joy ; but it was checked by an instinct of which she 
was perhaps hardly conscious. It was as if her relations 
to the Ralph of old days had been suddenly changed. 
She had heard how bravely he was working out his 
life. The poor blessed him; men, like Elliot, loved 
and honoured him. Strange that he should seem to 
her at once more endeared and farther removed ; that, 
while her heart glowed towards him with affection and 
reverence, she should feel that there were emotions 
which, if not to be suppressed, must at least be hidden. 

Over the mid-sea a vast ebon cloud threw its shadow 
like night. But far beyond the gloom, and stretching 
even to the horizon, lay a track of light, over which 
glided many a shining sail that had passed out of the 
frown of heaven. 

A vague sense of her capacity for happiness — ^for 
exquisite but forbidden happiness — ^awoke in Caroline, 
as she looked to that fair, glittering line of sea. Alas ! 
between herself and that future which she could imagine. 
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lay a more awful shadow, the menace of a storm that 
was gathering, and must soon burst 

What if Beauchamp should reject all compromise? 
what if nothing less than the sacrifice of herself could 
rescue her mother? The. hope that had lately sustained 
her seemed all at once to fail. Again there flashed 
upon her the bitter thought that shie was the child of, 
disgrace. For a season a host of rebellious passions 
seemed to storm the heart from which they had been 
lately driven. "Why hast thou made me thus?" was 
their war-cry, and her better self neither answered nor 
stifled it. 

Her trust in Providence forsook her. 

But the causes of her anguish were now too familiar 
to maintain it long in its first keenness. Grief pressed 
upon her soon as with a dull, heavy hand, under which 
hope and feeling grew alike dormant. 

She had seated herself on one of the rocky fragments 
with which the coast was strewed. An hour went by, 
but, wrapt in* mental lethargy, Caroline had lost the 
measure of time. 

The sights and sounds of varied life, the choral music 
of the sea, the gambols of children on the shore, the 
cheery cry of the fiisherman from his smack, seemed to 
her as the fantasies of an unreal world. 

At length she heard the voices of two men who were 
concealed by a projecting screen of rock. The tones of 
the one were expostulatory ; those of the other mourn- 
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fill. " Tes ; it's the real world after all," thotiglit 
Caroline, bitterly; " it lias complaint aod distress." 

*' If I was yon, Bill, I would tnm him adrift, and no 
mistake," said the first speaker; "you bea'nt fit for 
work yet, and you're slaving the life out on ye for an old 
ne'er-do-well, who melts down your amings — the blood 
and bone on you — into gin. Let him go to parish." 

" Stop I " said the other, with a foreign accent, which 
Caroline at once recognised ; " you're speaking of my 
father." 

" More's the pity, say I ; yon hav'n't deserved such a 
sight of trouble." 

" I couldn't t>eai it so well if I had," said his com- 
panion, "and it won't mend by talking of it. Good 
day." 

Immediately afterwards William Phelan passed be- 
fore Caroline, with that look, half resolute, half resigned, 
which had before struck her. 

There was a reproof in this poor man's patience which 
found its way to her conscience. And Ealph's words, 
of which Mary had told her, came back like a warning 
voice. Was it not, indeed, a mean wish to escape fi«m 
the teachings of sorrow? Was it not a thousandfold 
better, as he had said, that sorrow, even its sternest 
form, should come to us from without, than as the fimit 
of our own sin? 

She felt that grief was hardening instead of softening 
her : tliat sbe wiia losing that contrite, prayerful heart, 
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which had brought with it peace ; that she was bar- 
gaining with God for happiness before she would give 
Him trust and duty. She was relapsing into her old, 
haughty self, and severing the sweet bonds which had 
seemed to link her with Ealph and Mary. 

" Oh, not that ! " she cried, inwardly ; " let Heaven 
send me any trial, but not leave ' me to myself — not 
suffer the better life, if, indeed, it has been given, to 
be quenched within me!" 

And as the black cloud had slowly vanished from the 
sky, the evil passed from her heart. 

Caroline had repeated her call at the Phelans' abode, 
but father and son were againr absent. She now deter- 
mined to call once more before evening, and to inquire 
into their case, either of themselves or of the widow 
Evans, with whom they lodged. 

Some hours, however, elapsed before she started on 
her errand. 

The door of the mean, comfortless tenement, sur- 
rounded by oyster shells and the refuse of vegetables, 
was opened by the widow Evans herself, who, in addition 
to the pittance received from her lodgers, managed to 
earn a few shillings weekly by her mangle. 

She asked the lady to walk in. 

The apartment which Caroline entered, though very 
small, and furnished only with the barest necessaries, 
was neater than might have been expected from the 
outside. Mrs. Evans was engaged in the mysteries of 
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starching and ironing, and the laden clothes-horse, which 
stood before the fire, bore witness to her industry. 

William Phelan, she told Caroline, had beeu home, 
but was gone back to the pits. His father was out 
The open air was the best for the ^ike of him, who, 
when in doors, onlj sat maudlin over gin, and chaffing 
as if he was cracked. She was a lone widow, and could 
only live by working her fingers to the bone ; but 
spite of the rent, if it wasn't that she respected Bill 
Phelan, she would put the old man into the street 

Mrs. Evans had scarcely uttered this unflattering 
remark, when the subject of it entered. His appearance 
at once explained, and almost of itself justified, the 
widow's aversion. 

Robert Phelan did not immediately advance, but 
stood in the doorway, with his bloodshot eyes fixed on 
Caroline. A sharp and emaciated face, ploughed with 
lines, and the muscles of which seemed unnaturally 
active ; a spare figure, that had once been tall, but was 
now bent nearly double ; a patched coat, that had for- 
merly been braided, and was fastened at the throat by 
a solitary button; a rusty, threadbare stock, the lank 
ends of which affected the jaunty negligence of a bow : 
these were the items which made up the impression of 
the man. 

Bemoving his hat, he made an obeisance to Caroline 
so deliberate and so low, that it would have been hard 
to say whether it was servile or sardonic. . His bald 
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crown, and wiry, straggling hair, were now exposed. 
The latter, though fast turning grey, had still traced of 
its original blackness. 

" I saw you come in, ma'am," he said to Caroline, 
with a harsh laugh, " and I made bold to follow. It's 
an old weakness of mine — grace and beauty had always 
an attraction for me. You hardly believe that. Well, 
well, I forgive you. It isn't often" — ^here he glanced 
at his dress — " that refined tastes strut about in a mas- 
querade like this." 

Caroline stepped back in alarm ; she thought that the 
man was intoxicated. But it was not so. Fhelan's 
brain was seasoned to excesses, and they rarely betrayed 
themselves under their most revolting aspect. 

" You may well doubt my pretensions as a cavalier," 
he continued, with mock gravity, " when I permit you 
to stand so long. Excuse me ; I'm a little out of use. 
My surroundings are not quite favourable to the practice 
of gallantry. Do me the honour to sit." 

Much amazed by such language from a man of his 
apparent condition, but reassured by his composure, 
Caroline took the rush-bottomed chair which he had 
ceremoniously placed for her. 

" I hear," she began, " that your son has been ill, and 
is still unfit for his occupations. I wish to know the 
facts, that I may state them to the ladies of the 
Benevolent Society. Perhaps the means of a short 
respite irom work might be found for him." 
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" No, no ! little cbance of that," replied Phelan, " I 
stand too mnch in poor Bill'a way. To spet^ troth, 
yonng lady, I'm not exactly a favomite with yoar reli- 
gioos benevolent women. That's odd, you'll say, being 
yourself already struck with my agreeable manners and 
appearance. It's the fact though. There's no accoont- 
ing for tastes." 

The thick, grating voice was become comparatively 
clear and bland ; but its tone of subtile irony was more 
revolting to Caroline than its former harshness. 

" Mind, I say nothing against Bill," resumed Phelan. 
" I'm not bad enough for that. Let me tell you a secret, 
ma'am ; give yen a sight of what philosophers call the 
mysteries of human nature. Everybody will tell you 
that I'm a selfish brute, a reprobate who cares ndther 
for God nor devil. Folks really think so, though I take 
that to be hard measore to a man of my amiable dispo- 
sition. But, spite of 'em all. Bill Phelan sticks close to 
kis dad ; and, sooner than see harm come to Bill, the 
old sinner would give up — ^what shall I say? Perhaps 
even his morning go of gin and bitters. Curious, ain't 
it?" 

liir. Phelan emphasised this sentiment with a sound 
between a cliuckle and a sob. His eyes became dim 
with a rheuin which might have been that of tears. 
Whether tliey had their source in gin or in feeling ; or 
whether they were the combined efBuence of botii, we 
shall not venture to p 
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" Tour best way of showing your regard to a sober 
and industrious son," said Caroline, sternly, " would be 
to imitate bis conduct." 

" Ay, ay, no doubt," he answered. " It would have 
gone better with us if I'd been a meek uncomplaining 
drudge. Tour rich pious people like drudges. It flatters 
their pride to have a lower race at which they can thi^ow 
theu' bounty. They can be religious by proxy, too. 
They who never felt a hardship ! How glibly they will 
cant about Providence to wretches who know nothing 
of it but the name I Unfortunately, I was bom a genius ; 
and genius means impulses and temptations that never 
trouble drudges. Perhaps you think me an arrant 
boaster. Have you an ear for music ? " 

Without waiting for her answer, the old man took 
from its case a violin, almost the only possession which 
he had not yet bartered for gin. After a tremulous and 
uncertain prelude, his hand gradually found its cunning. 
The German fantasia which he selected gave ample 
scope to his powers. At first weird -and mysterious, it 
seemed to invoke the dark and wild emotions which 
succeeded ; now, it -was a deep monotonous moan, the 
cry of a soul in bale for pity ; anon it became fierce 
and defiant, as if woe overstrained had been maddened 
into rage ; then followed gusts of laughter, deriding the 
impotence of human passion; and these again lapsed 
into a wail at once so desolate and so tender, and sub- 
siding into a calm so profound, that you might have 
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thought hnmanitj had poured forth all its burden into 
the ear of Death, and won rest from his compassion. 

"What do you think of that now?" asked Phelan, 
as he laid aside his instrument. " What, tears ! Tears 
from the eyes of the young and fair I Ay, there was a 
time when I could draw forth their smiles, too. Yes, 
faces as bright as yours have grown still brighter as they 
looked upon him of whom nothing is left but the wreck 
you see." 

And the tears which before had oozed into the old 
man's eyes for the possible misfortunes of his son, now 
gushed forth in a torrent for his own. 

Feeling that she had no right to intrude upon his 
emotion, Caroline was about to retire. 

'* I will talk over your son's case with Mrs. Evans 
to-morrow," she said, "and see what can be done for Imp." 

" Come, come, I like that ! " said Phelan, starting 
from his chair. " Is Bill to have all the pity? Is there 
none for me? You've been good enough to admire my 
playing, fair lady. You might have paid your guinea 
at a concert-room and heard worse." 

The hint, and the mendicant whine in which it was 
uttered, could not be misunderstood. Caroline put a 
few shillings into the man's hand. 

Before she could quit the house, a murmur of confrised 
voices was heard from the street. The sounds soon 
became louder, and were accompanied by the tread of 
many advancing feet. 
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Suddenly the noise fell. Then the same man whom 
Caroline had twice seen conversing with William Phelan 
entered the house. 

From the words which she had overheard that very 
morning, it was plain that the new comer had little 
respect for the elder Phelan. Yet there was a look of 
pity almost reverential in the fiuje of William's friend, 
as he now stood hat in hand, and looked hard at the 
father. 

" Well, David Griffiths," said the latter, " what brings 
you here ? It's too soon yet for Bill to be home fix)m 
work ; and you're not come, I suppose, for the honour of 
my company?" 

The man's eyes fell ; his pale &ce grew inexpressibly 
sad. 

** I know, Mr. Phelan," he said at last, pausing be- 
tween each word, " that Bill's not come home." 

*^ Mr. Phelan ! " echoed the old man ; " you're mighty 
civil to-day, Griffiths. With you I'm generally ' the 
old 'un,' ' the old toper,' and so on. What d'ye want 
to get out of me ? " 

" Mr. Phelan," returned the other, " you must listen 
to me a bit quietly. I'm not like to come and see Bill 
after work any more." 

" You've quarrelled, have you?" 

" No ; poor Bill never quarrelled," said honest Grif- 
fiths^ applying his ooat-sleeve to his eyes. 

" What d'ye mean by calling him ^oor Bill ? And 
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you, ma'am, what concern is it of yours ? And why do 
you stare at the man as if he was a ghost ? " 

The latter questions were addressed almost fiercely 
by Phelan to the widow, who, alarmed by something 
in Griffiths' manner, had laid down her iron, and was 
listening intently. 

Caroline stood, unnoticed, by the door. 

" You muQt try to keep up," resumed Griffiths. 
" There's been an accident at the pits." 

« Not to BiU ! " 

" Yes." 

" I won't be looked at that way," said Phelan, turn- 
ing his back on Griffiths, and di-opping into a chair. 
" When is he coming home? " 

There was no answer. 

Phelan's wasted fingers beat rapidly on a chair — ^he 
began to hum a tune. Suddenly, wheeling his chair 
round, he faced Griffiths, and shouted — 

" When is he coming home, I say? " 

" Steady, steady, Mr. Phelan I " whispered Griffiths, 
laying one hand gently on the old man's arm, and cover- 
ing his own face with the other. " Poor Bill won't come 
home ; hell be hroughC^ 

" Hurt?" asked Phelan, huskily. 

" More than hurt — ^past feeling hurt now, or ever." 

« It's a Ue 1 " 

With his mouth distended, Phelan sat in his chair, 
mute and motionless. 
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A faint cry ran through the crowd without. Caroline 
saw it divide to make way for four men who were 
bearing a human form upon a stretcher. 

She shuddered as the men halted at the door, and, 
slowly entering, laid their burden on the chair which 
Griffiths placed to receive it. 

Phelan threw a hurried glance at the form on the 
stretcher. Whose it was he knew too well, though a 
cloth had been thrown over the face. 

He said not a word, but rocked to and fro in his chair. 

" We be waiting for orders," said one of the men to 
Griffiths. " He maun't be left here." 

Griffiths motioned to Mrs. Evans. There was a whis- 
pered conference that lasted for two or three minutes. 

" Tou be right, missus," said the man who had spoken 
before. " Open the door, Wynn, he'd best be carried at 
once to his bed." 

Phelan rose and tottered to the speaker. *' Yes, to 
bed," he faltered, " that's right — ^then he's not — ^not — 
you wouldn't put him to bed if — " 

The person addressed shook his head moumftilly. 

The old man sank on his knees by the body. Then 
his trembling fingers plucked uncertainly at the shroud- 
ing cloth. At last he withdrew it. A wild shriek, that 
pierced every heart's core, told that he had looked on 
death. 

" BiU, Bill !— I'm a wretch ; but I loved thee I— 
Oh, Bill! three hours ago — only three hours! One 
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o'clock, and now four ! It's not real — it's the drink 
that's got into my brain; they always said it would. 
It's the drink, I tell ye 1 " 

Springing up, he glared fiercely on the mournful 
group. No one gainsayed him. Again the wretched man 
threw himself by the body, and then burst into con- 
vulsive sobs. 

When, after some minutes, he again looked up, Caro- 
line was watching him with the deepest compassion. 

** What, you there, my fair, delicate lady I " he cried, 
with a low laugh that made the hearers recoil. " Look 
on, with your smooth face, do ! Off with you, away from 
the drunkard and the gaol-bird! I'll not have your 
pity — no, nor your help ! What pity did tlie rich show 
to him ? " And he flung from him the money which 
Caroline had given him, and which he had hitherto 
unconsciously locked in his hand. 

After begging Mrs. Evans to provide Phelan with all 
that might be necessary, Caroline left the house. 

No doubt this man's grief was harrowing, his remorse 
sincere. But it is not the less true that, an hour after 
Caroline's departure, he took the candle in his hand, 
and stooped to pick up the coins which he had thrown 
at her. 

" More gin ! " he muttered. " I must have it, or 
I shall go mad." 



— i 
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CHAPTER XXm. 



Mrs. Hopkinson's carriage was at the door when 
Caroline reached home. She found that versatile dame 
conversing with Lady Rainford, and exhibiting, rather 
from mental confusion than design, all her styles — the 
dignified, the fre^and-eaay, and the downright natural- 
in rapid succession. 

" Oh, my dear, I am so glad you're come ! " she 
exclauned to Caroline ; " take this chair by me. Have 
you heard of this shocking catastrophe ? I do hope and 
trust the reports are exaggerated ; but even denuded of 
every fallacious appendage, the simple truth must be 
frightfuL Oh, those poor, lone widows and their little 
ones I Heaven pity 'em 1 '^ 

Lady Rainford, more shocked and affected than 
Caroline had ever known her to be by the misfortunes 
of others, described the calamity, the precise nature of 
which her daughter had yet to learn. The partipulars 

T 
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had been gained from Frank Elliot, who had learned 
them in the town, and who was now gone to render 
assistance at the colliery. 

It appeared that the shaft of one of the pits had 
suddenly fallen in, burying in its descent several of the 
unhappy men who were at work below. William 
Phelan, who had gone down to give some directions, 
was, as the reader already knows, numbered amongst 
the victims. Three lifeless bodies had abeady been 
brought to the surface. 

One man, but slightly injured, had been drawn up in 
the cage. He had created fresh panic by declaring that 
another fall of earth had taken place as he ascended, 
and that he had barely escaped it. The miners above, 
who were about to go to the help of their comrades, 
were, for a time, paralysed. The shaft was evidently 
so insecure that they feared to share the danger of those 
whom they were about to succour. 

" But they took courage at last — ^thanks to Mr. 
Arundel," interposed Mrs. Hopkioson. "He was on 
his way here, and turned off to visit the colliery. He 
pointed out to the brave fellows that delay might be 
death to the poor creatures below, and insisted on being 
himself the first to go down." 

'^ How like him !" said Mary, who had been sitting 
unobserved in the twilight 

^^And he, Balph — ^Mr. Arundel," ejaculated Caro- 
line, <' he has himself braved this danger. Like him ! 
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Yes," she cried with enthusiasra, "if you had only 
told me the act I should have guessed the doer." 

" I really can't go home," said Mrs. Hopkinson, "till 
my mind's set at rest. What do you say, Mary, shaU 
we drive to the colliery ? " 

" Oh, yes, yes! " cried Caroline, without waiting foy 
Mary's reply ; " and take me with you." 

" Can you bear the excitement?" 

" Anything but suspense," was the answer. 

CaroUne may be pardoned if at that moment there 
was a keener anxiety at her heart than that which she 
felt for the miners. 

They drove off. In half an hour they had reached 
the colliery. The fatal pit was surrounded by a dense 
crowd. It was dark; the lanterns, which swayed to 
and fro about the mouth of the pit, threw at times a 
wild and fitful gleam upon the sea of excited faces. 

Elliot, who had been superintending the removal of 
the sufferers, approached the carriage. Three more 
victims, he said — making a total of six killed — ^had been 
conveyed to their houses ; about the same number had 
been extricated alive. " All the men for whom appre- 
hension was felt are now accounted for," he added. 
" Several of the rescuing party have also reascended ; I 
wonder what keeps Ralph down so long." 

The uneasiness which Elliot could not quite suppress 
was shared by the crowd. 

Now and then Caroline caught a word or two, the 

t2 
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ominous import of which made her shudder. Soon these 
vague utterances grew more definite and alarming. 

" Something wrong ! " cried a single voice. "Some- 
thing wrong ! " repeated many voices in chorus. 

"I tell'd 'em as how the danger wam't nigh over," 
said the first speaker. 

" Poor chaps ! they had feir warning." 

Mrs. Hopkinson felt the convulsive grasp of Caroline's 
hand. 

Happily the torture of suspense was but hrie£ There 
was a general rush forward, then a burst of acclamation. 

Elliot, who had forced his way to the firont, imme- 
diately returned. 

" Thank God ! " he said, « Ralph is safe. Before 
reaching the bottom, the cage had been arrested by the 
fallen earth ; hence the delay." 

" Let us go home,"- said Caroline, faintly. 

There was that in her tone which made Mrs. 
Hopkinson at once comply, though she had intended to 
wait for Ealph, and take 'him back in the carriage. 
• After those moments of anguish, Caroline felt how 
titterly the image of the old fraternal Ealph wa^ lost to 
her. For his preservation, whoever might have been by, 
she would then have thanked Heaven aloud. Perhaps 
now, too, the thanksgiving rose; but Heaven only 
heard it. 

The next day she went with her mother and Mrs. 
Sopkinson to visit and relieve the bereaved families. 
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Caxoline, however, forebore at present to call on Phelan. 
She wished to spare her mother the pain of encountering 
one whose misery took a form so dark and appalling^ 

Ealph had called in their absence. It was with a 
strange feeling that Caroline took up the card of her 
old playfellow. It seemed like the visible sign of their 
separate and distinct positions in life. They had been 
of one household, brother and sister ; and here lay the 
card of a visitor. She was almost glad that she had not 
seen him. It was quite a relief to her that Ealph was 
engaged when Lady Eainford asked him by note to 
spend the next evening with them. Caroline even 
re&ained&om going to Mrs. Hopkinson's lest she should 
meet him by accident. 

Four days passed. The victims of the late accident 
had been carried to their long homes. Next day there 
was to be a public meeting at the Town Hall in aid of 
the destitute families. 

On the morning of that day Caroline once more took 
her solitary course to Phelan's house. 

She found him sitting in that vacant torpor which 
so often follows exhausting grief. At first no sign told 
that he recognised her presence. When at length she 
addressed him, a slight gesture of annoyance, like that 
of a disturbed sleeper, was his only reply. By degrees 
his irritation increased. Eising, after repeated efforts, he 
stole feebly to a cupboard in the comer of the room. 
Jlis hand was already on a small bottle which con- 
tained the fatal opiate of his misery. 
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Caroline walked up to him, and took away the bottle. 
He made no violent remonstrance, but followed her 
about the room^ with a low whine^ like that of an animal 
whose food is withheld by his master. 

" Indeed, you must not do this," said Caroline, with 
gentle firmness. '' For the sake of him whom you loved, 
you will not." 

" Who is it she means ?" he asked Mrs. Evans, with 
a bewildered look. " Tes, I know there was somebody 
who was always telling me that I mustn't have the 
bottle, and hiding it. Ay, it comes back to me ! One 
night he flung it out of the window, and I — don't tell 
me that — ^I wasn't in my senses — no, no !" 

And, remembering his imprecation on him who was 
no more, the old man flung himself into his chair, his 
whole frame quivering with remorse. 

" This is the lady," said Mrs. Evans, " who meant so 
kindly by Bill, and wanted to get him rest till he was 
fit for work." 

At once aroused and subdued by his late burst of 
emotion, Phelan took Caroline's hand, and covered it 
with kisses. 

Peering earnestly into her face, he soothed himself 
with the wild fancy that there was a resemblance be- 
tween her and his lost son. He then begged Caroline 
to tell him her name. 

*^ Why, sure," interposed Mrs. Evans, " I've told you 
that afore. This is young Lady Kainford, who is so 
good as to come and see after you." 
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^^ Lady^ is she?" sighed Phelan. " I wish she'd been 
a simple country miss ; I don't like your high folks." 

" I was a simple country miss once," replied Caro- 
line, willing to indulge his humour, " and my name was 
Faulkner." 

"Faulkner, Faulkner! Worse and worse!" he 
muttered." " I'd need look hard at your face to think 
well of you with that name." 

And he did look hard and long, till his own abrupt 
exclamation broke, the silence. 

" There, again ! His very look. — Ah, fool that I am, 
it's not in her — I see it everywhere ! " 

" He must have advice," 9aid Caroline, in a low tone, 
to Mrs. Evans ; " I will see to that myself." 

" Hush, hush I" ejaculated Phelan ; " either my senses 
are wandering, or I know that voice, too. How like, 
yet how different. Lady who?" 

Caroline repeated her name. 

" Was that your father's name?" 

" It was ; but he died when I was too young to 
remember him." 

"And your mother?" 

Not quite pleased with his catechetical tone, Caroline 
answered briefly that her mother, Lady Kainford, was 
then staying at Aberglyn. 

"Lady Eainford!" murmured Phelan to himself. 
" No, there would have been no Lady in her case." 

" Forgive my rudeness," he said aloud ; " but some- 
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thing in your voice remtixlcd me of of a ^aAv I c 

knew abnod, and wfatna I're reasoo to rraKaDfacr." 

Caroline recollected FheUn's talents j» a i 
and it occoired to her that latij Rainfoid night have 
patroQJ»ed liim on the Continent. 

" Mj voice is thought to have some leaanUaDoe to 
mj mother's," she answeivd, " although her accent ts 
slightly foreign." 

She vas surprised at die agitatioD which Pbelan 
evinced as he echoed her last words. He was oak^ 
however, to suppress all signs of it, except the ^eam, at 
once eager and wily, which shot from his half-doaed 
eyes. 

He begged the young lady's pardon once more ; bat 
might he ask whether her mother was an Unglid- 
woman? 

Evading a direct reply, Caroline answered that 
Lady Bainford had reuded in Germany whoi a 
child. 

" I once lived in Germany myself," said Phelan, 
" He was bom there." 

Making a great effort to restrain the grief which this 
iilliiJiiiiii ii;vivf.l, hecontintied, — 

" Will you iliink me very bold if I say how much I 
shoulil like to fiCL- your mother ? Everything that belongs 
'0 Gerraaiiy ia so dear to me now. It seems like part of 
ta life." 

iCHroliQC ruadily promised to make his wishes known, 
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and encottraged him to hope that Lady Kainford would 
comply with them. 

After the young lady's departure^ Phelan gave way to 
a hurst of tears. " Can it be ?" he cried — " can it be ? 
And even if it were so, what would come of it ? just the 
old loathing and contempt— nobody loved me but him." 

But the man's nerves were too shattered to grasp any 
emotion continuously. He soon relapsed into the torpor 
in which Caroline had found him. 

The latter, on relating what had passed to her mother, 
was startled by her agitation, which was far greater, 
indeed, than that shown by Phelan. At first. Lady 
Rainford utterly refused to see him, and forbade the 
very mention of his name. Then she laughed scom^ 
fully at her own violence, and at the notion that a man 
like Phelan should excite it. In one breath she up- 
braided Caroline for having inflicted on her a new 
torture. In the next she implored her forgiveness, and 
hung, sobbing, on her neck. 

" I must see him," she said at length. " It may 
not be as I fear; at all events, I cannot bear this 
suspense. My own child, you will not despise me. 
Perhaps the time comes when all must be known." 

And coupling Lady Rainford's present emotion with 
that which she had displayed on the night when they 
first met William Phelan, Caroline felt that she stood 
indeed on the threshold of the mystery. She thought 
it likely that Phelan might have been connected with 
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some of the painful incidents of her mother's life. His 
name and his presence in Wales prevented her from 
surmising a tmth which is^ perhaps, already guessed hy 
the reader. 

** It maj be for the best/' mused Ladj Bainford 
aloud. " A danger known can be grappled with." 

" Have you thought, CaroUne," she asked suddenly, 
'^ how the time flies ? In three weeks Beauchamp will 
be here ! " 

Caroline had, indeed, thought of it. '^ Let him come, 
she said with solemn calmness. '^Heaven will protect us. 

From motives both of honour and policy, Lady Rain- 
ford had long since written to Beauchamp, acquainting 
him with their present residence. He had sent no 
reply. Caroline had a hope, faint but precious, that 
his resolution might be shaken. 

In the evening she persuaded Lady Bainford to 
accompany her to the Town Hall. Her mother pas- 
sively consented. She appeared lately to have lost 
all will of her own, and to cling to Caroline with utter 
dependence. 

It was the end of November, but so mild was the 
season that summer seemed stiU to haunt the year, not 
unlike that memory of first love which sometimes 
lingers to sweeten and sustain old age. The air was 
still, and the soft moonlight, of which the sea lay 
dreaming, shed its peace over the ancient building, and 
added its own consecration to that of time. 
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The occasion was a solemn one, and there was some- 
thing akin to it in the old vaulted hall, with its oaken 
roof and pointed windows dimly outlined hj the pendent 
lamps. 

No shallow heart exhausted even by its own search 
for pleasure, no heart yet eager in the pursuits of life, 
no heart stricken by untimely grief, entered from the 
repose of God's world into the venerable hall, without 
feeling, however transiently, the chastening influence of 
the hour and the place. The gay and the frivolous, the 
worshippers of Mammon, the forlorn survivors whom 
the late calamity had so suddenly bereaved of their 
household props — all experienced that sentiment which 
rebukes alike the littleness of earthly desires and 
the poignancy of earthly grief. 

Ealph was present. After the vicar and several local 
magnates had addressed the meeting, he rose to speak. 

He was not disposed to content himself with the 
simple and touching appeal which he made on behalf of 
the destitute families. The great lesson of sudden death, 
he believed, had wider bearings than those which related 
to the collection-plate. 

So Kalph seized the opportunity, while the hearts of 
his hearers were softened by the late event, to point out 
the claims which the very poor, as such, had upon Chris- 
tian forbearance. How often, he said, was their sole 
earthly hope, that incessant toil which leaves so little 
respite for affection or thought ; how often was it their 
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fate to be cast aside like worn-out machines — ^human 
machines in which the wants of nature have survived its 
powers! 

Was it wonderful that such a lot should sometimes 
create in them doubts of Providence, doubts whether 
revelation itself was meant for them ? What, then, was 
the duty of the happier and more enlightened, if not to 
show these sufferers that there was a Providence, that 
there was a religion of love, by being to them the 
ministers of both ? 

^' l^ow, forgive me,'' said the speaker, '^ if I make 
these words practical I hear that the Benevolent Society 
of this town has a rule of relieving only die distressed who 
go to church. If we think a little, we shall see what 
the effect of this is. It makes the rest outcasts. I hope 
Ihere are few of us who, on reflection, and after going to 
our New Testaments, would wish that. We know whose 
mercy came to redeem and save the lost. That they 
were lost was the motive for Him to seek them. Should 
it be the motive for us to shun them ? 

^'Ah, let us abandon none just because they need 
our help I Let us forsake neithei: the soul blinded by 
ignorance and hardship, nor the soul perplexed by doubt. 

'^ I know that doubt has its hypocrites, no less than 
belief has ; that there are those whose scepticism is the 
mere excuse for their depraved lives. To such men 
sternness is often the sole kindness that we can show. 
But there are others whose very doubts have sprung from. 
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sincerity, whose delay to believe comes from their desire 
to believe in earnest; such men are beset by many a 
difficulty unknown to those who mistake assent for 
belief, who simply take for granted the faith in w'hich 
they have be^n bred, and *who never feel a doubt, 
simply because they have never struggled for an 
assurance. 

" Yet who shall say that these vefy doubts are not 
part of a divine education? An upright man may be 
driven about by winds of false doctrine, or dashed upon 
shoals of error ; "but, once guided into haven, who so 
well can guide others ? How often has truth taken its 
best pilots from shipwrecked men ? 

**Tou will say that these doubts are perilous and fear- 
ful. But suppose a son or a brother held them. Should 
we, in that case, wound the doubter by assailing his 
character, by lowering his position, or by ruining his 
trade ? No ; the greater the peril, the more earnest would 
be the strivings of our love. Who that loves would not 
be prompt to save ? 

" May it not be amongst -the purposes of death — of 
such calamities as that which brings us together now— 
to quicken our faint love to all God's creatures, to knock 
at our shut hearts with the stem appeal of mortality ? 

" They are gone from us who shall return no more. 
We may have shunned or cherished them, wounded or 
healed, scorned or pitied; but the pity that comes only 
now, comes too late ; and the scorn from which we shrink 
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now is not more heinoos in oureelTes, nor mote impious 
to Heaven, than it wafl before. 

" Grod help ns to show auch mercy to living men, as 
we conld wish to have shown them when they die — 
such mercy as, when we die, we must hope from Him I '* 

The effect of this appeal differed of conrae with the 
nature of the hearers. It pleased the vicar, a man of 
liberal heart but of timid mind, who often feared that he 
might compromise truth by toleration. It delighted 
honest, inconsistent Mrs. Hopkinson, who, in the present 
warmth of her feelings, forgot to ask whether Christian 
charity were "correct?" It was receiyed benignly by 
sleek Mr. Jones the churchwarden, who took all for 
granted that he heard in church, never troubled him- 
self to reconcile contradictions, and had no more idea 
now than before of noticing Price the Swedenborgian 
when they met in the street. 

It is wonderful to think what a difference in social 
geography there is between the two sides of a counter. 
If, instead of vending his jewellery from the inside, Price 
had been a kid-gloved purchaser on the outside, Mr. 
Jones might have put a lenient construction- upon the 
views it-liich he condemned, or, at all events, have 
regarded them with a tender and delicate concern. 
How possible it i^ that, in such a case, the said Jones 
>ight have found that he could afford to be Christian 

4iout damage to his orthodoxy ! 
Starched, stiff Mr. Davies, the other churchwarden, 
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was shocked and offended. He had a notion that all 
liberality was laxity, and would have regarded many 
texts of Scripture as heterodox, if they had been pre- 
ceded by another title-page. 

But, besides the poor and the bereaved, penetrated by 
Ralph's words and tones of love, there was one to whom 
those words opened a new sense of all the sweetness and 
holiness that might consecrate life. 

In the heart of Caroline there was an influence from 
the speaker, in which for the time he himself was lost. 

Not till long after she had quitted the church did the 
solemn image of the Christian teacher blend with that 
of the companion and the &iend. 

A certain tenderness in Balph's expostulation had 
struck her much. She remembered that, not many 
months since, his tone, in speaking of bigotry and perse- 
cution, had always been scornful and indignant. Time^ 
which ripens and softens all true natures, had already 
taught him a wider charity. He had learned that in- 
tolerance, as well as doubt, might be sincere ; that there 
might be a zeal for truth — though not according to 
knowledge — a zeal of blind habit, or mistaken duty. 
Therefore he longed to reclaim the denouncer, no less 
than the denounced, and to appeal to what was best in 
both while he could hope for a response. 

And a chastening power, of which Caroline did not 
guess, had been at work in his heart ; he had known 
sorrow. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Balfh had made arrangements to remain at Aber- 
gljrn for three weeks. 

He called again on the Bainfords, and this time 
fonnd both ladies at home. The worn look of Ladj 
Bainford, and a certain negligence that extended even 
to her dress, struck him at once. Even the sweet and 
spiritual calm of Caroline's face did not hide all traces 
of the suffering through which that calm had been won. 

Caroline's gentle but somewhat constrained manner 
pained him. He felt that the shadow of some great 
trial hung over mother and daughter, and tliat the days 
were past when he could claim the confidence of the 
latter, or offer his counsel and sympathy. 

The Hopkinsons, accompanied by ElKot, called before 
Ralph left the house. The weather, though that of 
early December, was still bright and genial. JMjs. 
Hopkinson proposed, that, in the course of the week, tike 
whole party should make an excursion to the " Falls," 
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which were situated in a romantic spot, at a distance of 
six miles from Aberglyn. 

Thinking that the excursion might interest Caroline, 
Lady Kainford struggled against her own apathy, and 
agreed to go. The conversation then turned upon the 
trifles generally discussed during a morning call, and 
Balph thought, sadly, as he walked to his inn, that 
Caroline's brother was fast subsiding into a mere 
acquaintance. 

Day after day Lady Bainford postponed her visit to 
Phelan. Ralph, who had called upon him, happened to 
mention the minute inquiries which this man had made 
respecting Lady Bainford. The curiosity thus exhibited 
by Phelan revived her worst fears. 

In the meantime, Caroline had heard from the medical 
man that Phelan's health was seriously impaired. He 
was quite passive, however, the doctor said, and had 
yielded without a struggle to the gradual diminution of 
his baneful stimulants. 

One night Balph and Elliot were sitting together by 
the fire^ in an apartment of the pleasant old-fashioned 
inn that overlooked the sea. 

Elliot was in high spirits. Balph had pleaded the 
cause of his friend and Mary with decided effect Mrs. 
Hopkinson's relentings, however, were in great part to 
be traced to the influence of CaroUne, on whose merits 
Elliot dwelt with enthusiasm, little guessing how 
Balph hung upon every word. 
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"She Will be nothing to me," thought the young 
man ; " but in herself she will be all that I hoped for." 

Still Ralph had to-night a cause for sorrow, which he 
now revealed to Elliot, The late post had brought the 
former a letter, announcing the death of his rector, who 
had repaired to Pau in consequence of enfeebled health. 
Mr. Lawson, the deceased clergyman, had been a man of 
earnest and unostentatious piety, and more anxious to 
form his character by the precepts of his Master, than to 
rank himself amongst polemics, whether of theology or 
ritual Though wanting Ralph's force of character, 
Mr. Lawson had sympathised with the practical bias of 
his curate's teaching, and, like him, while holding fast 
the form of sound doctrine, had looked beyond doctrine 
to its j&niits in character. Though their intimacy had 
been brief, Ealph felt tha1> he had lost a true friend, and 
that the destinies of his parish might now be committed 
to lesi judicious hands. 

There was too much reason for this apprehension. 
The patron of the living had heard, some days before 
Ralph, of Mr. Lawson's death, and had at once ap- 
pointed a successor. 

On the morning of the proposed excursion, a letter 
from the new rector informed Ralph that his services, as 
curate of Llandare, would immediately be dispensed with. 

The Rev. Gideon Ingleby, no doubt felt, as Ralph 
at once admitted, that he had discharged a painful duty 
in making this communication. The reverend gentleman 
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was unquestionably a bigot ; but it would be a great 
mistake to suppose, that bigots are of necessity either 
unconscientious or heartless. 

To Mr. Ingleby, the very Boanerges of Calvinism, 
Ralph's sentiments and practice seemed alike heretical. 
With the new rector, the gospel was a privilege for 
the elect. With Ralph, it was an invitation to man- 
kind. The exclusive signs of a renewed heart, with Mr. 
Ingleby, were a constant sense of human depravity, and 
gratitude for personal salvation. With Ralph, these 
made but a part, though an essential part, of Christian 
experience, to be followed by that love of the Divine 
character, which, though it may not produce self-obli- 
vion, at least produces self-sacrifice. With Mr. Ingleby, 
Christianity meant a change in man's objects. With 
Ralph, it meant still more, a change in the spirit in which 
they are pursued. The latter deeply felt, that a man 
might be as worldly in seeking his salvation as in striving 
for any earthly object — for a fortune, or for a coronet. 

With the rector, again, faith was reason ignored; 
with Ralph, it was reason transcended — trust in the 
Unsearchable, because He had proved Himself the All- 
good. Piety, with Mr. Ingleby, meant alienation jfrom 
the world ; with Ralph, it meant use in the world. With 
the latter, error was often perverted, or partial truth ; 
with the former, it was always obduracy, or imposture. 
A favourite platform champion, Mr. Ingleby dealt with- 
his antagonists as if he sought — not to convince — :to 

z2 
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destroy ! And many a cheer followed the speaker who, 
even when his views were jnst, did more harm by the 
passions which he kindled, than good by the truths 
which he proclaimed ; who, in the case of his opponents, 
added bitterness of heart to error of doctrine ; and, in the 
case of his supporters, made a thousand zealots, and not 
a single Christian. 

What wonder that he should have small desire for 
Balph's co-operation ? 

And yet, Mr. Ingleby was an upright man, and, so far 
as his theories permitted, a kind man. 

The sudden dismissal from his curacy was a heavy 
blow to Balph. As he thought of many to whom his 
ministrations had endeared him ; as many a young face 
kindled with a nobler ardour than belongs to earthly 
aims ; many a toil-worn face softened by a diviner 
peace than earth can yield, rose before him — he felt that 
the pang of separation was, indeed, keen. 

But when Elliot indignantly denounced Mr. Ingle- 
by as a blind and unfeeling bigot, !Ralph stopped 
him. 

" Be just, Elliot," he said ; ** this man is sincere. It 
may, indeed, be his misfortune that, instead of his creed 
being enlarged by his affections, his affections have been 
narrowed by his creed. But granting the creed, he had 
only one course. With his persuasions I should have 
acted as he has done." 

Straggling hard to master all signs of his present 
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pairi, the young man set off with Elliot to join the party 
for the "Falls." 

They drove to the spot in two carriages, Ralph 
accompanying the Ladies Rainford and Mrs. Hopkinson. 

The slightest return, on Caroline's part, to their old 
relations of trust and sympathy, would have shed into 
Ralph's heart something of the halm for which it 
yearned. He saw ia her, too, at times, an expression of 
ahsorhing sadness, of physical weariness, which renewed 
his longing. 

But while she made a visible effort to rally her 
thoughts, they never reverted to the past. The various 
objects on the road, or the scenes through which it led, 
were her topics. Lady Rainford, more than once, spoke 
kindly of Ralph's parents, and touched upon his own 
career at Llandare. At such times Caroline invariably 
grew silent. Had she, then, less sympathy with him 
than Lady Rainford, who was comparatively a stranger ? 

They reached the " Falls." Issuing from a mountain 
height, the torrent made its way through walls of cloven 
rock, and leaped triumphantly from ledge to ledge, 
sending high into air its .glittering banners of spray, 
and sounding its psBan in the roar of its sheer descent 
into the wooded glen. Then, gliding on with a calmer 
course, it wound into the village churchyard, and lapsed 
into the sea, a type of those restless energies of youth 
which religion must consecrate and chasten, ere they 
flow peacefully into the infinite I * 
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It was the very spot for lovers. The romance of the 
scene, mingled with suggestions of homely life, death, 
and the boundless future, pressed upon the hearts of 
Frank and Mary. Thus they deemed should their own 
blended course mirror all the vicissitudes of life, and 
pass, still unbroken, into eternity. 

If Balph and Caroline watched, with thoughtful 
interest, the betrothed ones as they took their separate 
path by the margin of the stream, or strayed at times 
amidst the slender columns of pine, you may be sure 
that the comedy which married people habitually find 
in youthful love was also duly represented. Space 
would fail us to tell half the sly allusions in which Mrs. 
Hopkinson indulged, nor can we record the complacent 
wanderings of Mrs Stavely to the before-mentioned 
Sir John Morton, and all the delightful nothings he had 
addressed to her before he assumed his wig, an era from 
which his pretensions as a gallant would seem to have de- 
clined. It may seem strange that Mrs. Stavely's memory 
never recurred to her husband, with whom she had 
spent many years of quiet happiness. But, as is usually 
the case with the old, the more recent period of her 
history was the less vivid. The shadows had gathered 
over the slope and valley of life, but its summits were 
still touched with the light that slants upwards as it 
declines. 

" Mary, Mary!" cried Mrs. Hopkinson; "why don't 
you wait for us ? On ?in occasion of this kind, every 
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member of the group should contribute to the gratifica* 
tion of the rest. Well, well; walk on, child! Lady 
Bainford will forgive you. She's perfectly distraite^ 
Lady Eainford ; but we must remember what we were 
under similar circumstances. I was myself the most 
unsociable of creatures during the period of Mr. Hop-; 
kinson's attentions. Though naturally endowed with 
fluency, I was then a very model of taciturnity, lost all 
command of the Ummwre de phrase^ and became abso* 
lutely devoid of the power of expressing myself with 
propriety, even to him." 

Lady Eainford inwardly regretted that this effect of 
Mr. Hopkinson's '' attentions" had not been more lasting. 

" Where are they diverging now ? " cried Mrs. Hop- 
kinson. " Mary, Frank, stop ! — ^It is perfectly imprac- 
ticable," she continued, on reaching them, " to follow 
you up-hill again. I can see that Lady Eainford is 
exhausted; we must at once repair to the inn, and 
recruit ourselves with luncheon." 

" So soon?" Frank ventured to ask. 

" So soon!" echoed the matron, with a telegraphic 
glance at Lady Eainford. " Just my case," she pur- 
sued confidentially ; ^' I cannot tell you how indifferent 
I became to bodily idiment when I was a fiancie. I 
grew so slender in consequence, that in two months 
every dress I wore had to be taken in. Depend upon 
it, love is too abstemious a feeling for robust health." 

*' An excellent reason," said Caroline, with a bene- 
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Tolent view to Maiy's KappineBS, " for making a coort- 
ahip short." 

liody Eainford smiled, and agreed with her. 

Duriog the interval which our parly spent at tite inn, 
Mrs. Hopkinson managed to present the domestics of 
that establishment with an epitome of her " many-sided" 
nature. She gave plaj to her banter of Frailk and 
Mary with a humonr so broad and effective, that the 
mral waiter attested its success by irrepressible cachin- 
nation. A freezing grandeur of deportment was her 
mode of rebuking the unhappy man whom she had 
admitted into her daughter's secret. She bewildered bis 
focultieB by calling the soup a pota^e, and by inquiring 
why the mutton cutlets had not been prepared a la 
tovhise. Then she ordered claret, chiefly that she might 
have the satisfaction of calling it Bordeaux de la premihv 
qualilL When she had sufficiently htmibled him by 
showing that her habitual language was unintelligible 
to a person of his degree, her heart relented. She 
questioned him as to the affairs of the little village and 
its inmates ; became not only a&ible, but jovial in her 
comments upon his information ; and finally presented 
him with a douceur, which refwesented equally the im- 
pulse of her liberality and the sense of her importance. 

Onr excursionists returned to tea at Lady Kainford's 
cottage. Her guests left early, with the exception of 
Ralph. 

Deeply hurt by Caroline's coldness, and thinking- that 
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he might nnconscioiiBlj have displeased her, he resolved 
to ask for an explanation. 

His opportnniiy came when Lady Bainford, for a 
short time, left the room. 

He felt it hard to be^, bnt accident helped him. A 
volnme of poems which he had given to Caroline, and 
in which he had written her name, lay on the table. 

« Not two years since !" he exclaimed, after reading 
the date. 

" Since when?'' asked Caroline. 

" Since I wrote your name in this book.'* 

" I remember that day," she said, " even to the gusts 
of fragrance from the lilacs and the blossoming of the 
chestnuts. It seems like yesterday." 

" To me it seems like a past life." 

" Yon have been so occnpied since then with new 
interests," she replied, calmly. 

" Yes; and I have, of conrse, forgotten so many old 
ties ; or, if not, I ought, perhaps, to have done so, after 
your example." 

*^ Yon mean, then ^I do not think that was said 

qnite like yonr old self, Balph." 

She spoke in a low tone, bnt with perfect composure. 

^ No, it was not," he answered, frankly ; '^ I should 

not be unjust to you — ^to you of whom I have heard 

well, no matter what. But surely, Caroline, it is not 
with us as it once was. We are become mere ac- 
quaintances." 
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She felt it necessary to my sometlung, thongli her 
words fluttered round her feelings, like the fingers that 
toyed with the vases on the mantel-piece, and feigned 
to arrange them. 

" We should neither of ua quite wish that." 

" Wish that we should be mere acquaintances!" 
echoed Ralph ; " I would sooner forget that we had 
ever been more." 

Whatever feelings might have Iseen hidden in Kalph's 
heart, even firom himself, he indulged no hope of any 
thing beyond a renewal of their old kindly intercourse. 
For had he not the strongest grounds for believing that 
Caroline's affections were already engaged ; and, besides 
this, the superiority of her position, which had seemed 
but a slight barrier when he dared to dream of her lore, 
would have been almost insurmountable to him now that 
his illusion had been dispelled. 

On her part, recalling how deeply he had loved 
her once, she naturally connected that remembrance 
with his present emotion. How hard was it for 
her to stifle the cry of tenderness that sprang to 
her lips, 

But she did so. The restraint that concealed all, was 
the only s;if'egH!ird of the yearning heart that must elae 
have revealed all. 

" Kalph," she said at length, " you must know how 
impossible it is for me ever to think of you except 
kindly and gratefully." 
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The assurance would have quite contented him, had 
it been uttered in a tone less forced and mechanical. 

" When do you return to Llandare?" she continued. 

" In a week or two, but only for a few days." 

'^ How is it that you can be spared from your parish 
ajgain so soon?" 

'^ Others with whom the decision rests^ think that I 
can be spared entirely." 

In spite of all his efforts, his voice faltered. 

" You're going to leave Llandare ! " she exclaimed. 
'^ What can this mean ? Ealph, something has hap- 
pened to pain you ! " 

His evident sorrow had swept from her mind all 
thoughts as to herself. The self-possessed woman was 
transformed at once into the sympathising girl whom 
he had once called sister. 

" Ah ! Caroline, that is your own self," he cried. " I 
know you again now." 

Then he took her into his confidence, and told her 
briefly of his dismissal from his curacy, and of the grief 
that it had cost him. 

She felt how acute was that grief, how noble was its 
source. When he ended, tear after tear slid from her 
closed eyes. 

" And you have known this all day," she said, " and 
yet kept it from me 1 " 

How sweeter to him than all praise was such up- 
braiding. 
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" And yet," he asked, " was not the reserve matual ? 
Perhaps I ought to be grateful for the sorrow that has 
brought you back to me. But why was there con- 
straint between us ? I am now sure that this disguise 
was caused by pain; that some trouble — I know not 
what — casts its shadow over you. Is it a trouble that 
can be told to a friend ? " 

She trembled visibly. 

^' Caroline, speak to me," said Ealph. " This is 
worse even than I feared. There is then a grief, and 
one so keen that you shrink from allusion to it. I have 
no right to ask your secret. Nor would I, except that 
I dread for you the sorrow which broods upon itself. I 
could help you once in trouble ; may I not now? Oh f 
speak to me as when we were boy and girl, quite sure 
that I dream of no claim except that which you per- 
mitted then." 

She placed her hand in his. 

" Balph — ^brother, friend I Even you cannot help me 
here. You have judged truly that I suffer ; but I can 
tell you no more. Can you hear me say this and trust 
me?" 

« I can ; I do." 

" And will you still, when I say that it is better 
for us not to meet — at least, as yet. After a few days 
we may, perhaps, send for you ; but it will be to say 
£ajewell." 

" You are going, then, from Aberglyn ? " 
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" From England, 1 think. It may be for life." 

He had never dreamed of that. The thought that he 
should see her n6 more awoke all the dormant love — 
vain to call it a brother's — ^which he believed had been 
quelled — love against which he now struggled fiercely ; 
for was she not another's betrothed ? 

** If this be so, you axe right, Caroline ; we should 
not meet— not even once more." 

Why was he so suddenly stem, so prompt to take 
her at her word ? 

" You promised to trust me," she whispered. 

It was grief— grief for her, not resentment — that 
answered her imploring £a.ce. 

" Caroline 1 " he cried, " you show me that you sufier, 
and persist in hiding the cause. I promise not to ask 
it; but to part from you — perhaps for ever — ^to know 
that there is some grief praying upon you which 
I can neither guess nor remedy — this is, indeed, 
haxd 1 " 

'^ Beassure me on one point,'* he added quickly, "and 
forgive the old affection that would find its peace in 
yours. Do you quit England a wife — ^the happy wife 
of—" 

She threw out her hand, and arrested the dreaded 
name on his lips. 

" Balph, you must urge me no more. If this trouble 
should pass, if heaven should grant me peace in a 
distant home, you shall hear from me. And if, indeed, 
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this be our last paitiiig — ^if it would distress you to see 
me again — ^" 

Her firmness fidled now ; the low, intense roice was 
broken bj sobs. 

His lips moved silentlj ; but she knew that he 
blessed her. 

*^ You will neyer doubt,** she cried, with a rapid and 
struggling utteranee, "that the past we two have shared, 
is part of my very self; that, in other scenes it will often 
not be on them, but on dear, dear Oldcourt, that I look 
—on the slope to the river, the beech walk, the old room 
with its fireside group ; that the voices there will be in 
my ear, and in my heart, Balph — a sense of all your 
afiection and goodness so ill repaid, but not lost. No, 
I feel its worth now ! And if I become what you would 
have me be, it will be to you that I owe it ; you will 
think — ^will you not — ^that there is a bond between us 
that no change, no distance can rend ; and you will 
forgive all that was wrong and ungratefdl in me, for 
the sake of the good that you have done me ? " 

He looked at the upturned £stce appealing to him, 
through its tears, and laid his hand reverently on her 
head. 

"God bless you," he said; "bless you for the pre- 
cious comfort you have given me, even in this hour! " 

Lady Bainford re-entered, and he took a hasty leave. 
His first impulse was to quit Aberglyn instantly ; but 
he remembered that Caroline might again wish to see 
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him. Her claim was more sacred than the right to 
indulge his sorrow. 

Lady Eainford sat some minutes bj the fire, watching 
Caroline. 

The latter sat by the window, seemingly intent on 
the clear starlight and the measured chant of the sea. 

She was startled to feel the pressure of a trembling 
arm ; to see her mother reversing, as it were, the position 
of parent and child, kneeling at her side. 

She would have risen, but Lady Eainford prevented 
her. 

"Caroline/* murmured the latter gently, "I have 
something to say." 

The daughter gazed tenderly on ,the trembling 
woman at her feet, and drew her other arm also round 
herself. 

Thus locked in Lady Eainford's embrace she said, — 

" I am yours, mother ; I listen to you." 

" You have been very good to me," faltered Lady 
Eainford ; " better than I deserve." 

" Hush, darling 1 Am I not your child ?" 

" I have been wretchedly selfish," proceeded the lady. 
" Day by day I have felt this more bitterly, I might 
not have seen it but for the contrast in you." 

" You must not talk thus," replied Caroline, endea- 
vouring to stop the confession with a caress. 

" Listen to me, dearest, for my sake. To save myself 
I have doomed you, — you so loving and innocent, — to 
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misery. Caroline, I recant; I see ray act now in its 
true light. The ambitious, blighted woman, who has 
lived only for this world, no longer asks the sacrifice of 
your generous heart. You shall refuse Beauchamp. I 
will meet the worst that can happen. What is a life 
so vain and objectless as mine when compared with 
yours?" 

But Caroline felt too well that the alternative w^as still 
her own wretchedness or her mother's. Never had the 
guilt of marrying Beauchamp seemed so venial^ or the 
temptation to save her mother by such a course, so 
urgent as at that moment. 

Ought she not at any cost to save her? 

"Not by sin ! " returned an inner voice, distinct as if 
audible. Ah ! if it were but to die ! 

Surely deliverance would be granted to that mother 
who had just come to her with the sacrifice of her alL 
Could she be forsaken by Him who blesses sacrifice ? 

"Wait, and trust, dearest mother," she whispered. 

" But another fortnight, and Beauchamp will be 
here." 

" We have not heard firom him ; he may not come," 
answered Caroline, with a faint smile. 

" I know him too well to hope that If he be alive, 
he will be here. Then, at least, suspense wiU be over." 

The daughter assented, 

"To-morrow, Caroline," Lady Bainford added, more 
calmly, " I will go with you to see Phelan." 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 



Whetheb it was that Lady Bainford inferred that 
her sad story had already been fiilly revealed to Caro- 
line by Beauchamp, or whether she had resolved to 
postpone the painM details nntil the arrival of the 
latter, she still kept silence upon the snlgect Nor dared 
Caroline enter upon it Her mother's health was still 
too much shaken for that. Perhaps the daughter felt, 
likewise, that all mnst be explained when Beauchamp 
came. 

Thus, when they set out the following day for 
Fhelan's lodging, although Caroline had a general 
impression that her mother^s interest in the man related 
to some trying passages in her life ; although she knew 
that Lady Bainford's dread of the interview had only 
been overcome by a suspense still more intolerable, the 
precise nature of that dread and suspense was £(till 
hidden. 

Leaning on her daughter's arm, Lady Bainford 
walked on in abstracted silence. 

Her figure slightly bent, her step feeble, her dress 

A A 
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careless, the brilliant woman of three months sinca 
looked prematorelj old. 

^' That is the house/' said Caroline ; '^ the third in 
the row." 

She felt the arm within her own tremble, then arrest 
her by its heavy pressure. Caroline proposed to return, 
and to defer the visit until another day. Lady Bainford, 
however, shook her head in refusal; so they moved 
slowly towards the door. 

TSo answer being given to their repeated summons, 
Caroline raised the latch, and they passed over the 
threshold. 

Mrs. Evans was out. Phelan had dropped asleep, or 
rather into a doze, by the fire. 

The position of his head, which was bent towards his 
breast^ partially concealed his features. His hair ragged 
and gray, his withered look, and sordid apparel, revealed 
at first to Lady Eainford no image like that which she 
had feared to meet. 

She hoped it was impossible that the presence of 
manly grace which she recalled, and which the dissipa-« 
tion of years had then scarcely impaired^ could have 
faded into the wreck before her. 

** Thank Godl" she whispered to Caroline, "I don't 
know this man." 

He muttered to himself in his unquiet slumber, then 
moved uneasily, as if beset by those visionary shapes 
twhich haunt the pillow of sorrow or remorse. 
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Soon his murmured phrases grew distinctet and 
more coherent 

" Bad, bad enough ! I know it," he groaned ; " but 
you made me worse. * * * If you had only loved 
me. 

There was a pause ; and the sleeper's fingers clutched 
at his coat 

"Bill, Bill!" he called aloud, "we're not wanted. 
Let's be off" 

The effort to rise awoke him. For awhile his half- 
opened eyes gazed vacantly on those which were drawn 
to him as by a terrible fascination. 

Lady Kainford shuddered, and grasped Caroline's 
wrist. 

" Who are you ?" he cried, at last "What do you 
mean by looking me through and through ? Who are 
you?" he repeated; and the fierce tone sank into abject 
deprecation. 

As one gazing upon the dead, at first unrecognised, 
might gradually find a mocking semblance to a once 
familiar face, Lady Kainford had discerned in the man 
who now bore the alias of Phelan, features which she 
too well remembered. 

"This is my mother, Lady Eainford, whom you 
wished to see," said Caroline, soothingly^ 

" And you! " began Lady Kainford, addressing him ; 
" you are — " 

He interrupted her with a ciy ; rose, and approached 
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her with extended arms. She shrank, and tamed away 
her head. 

The old man thns reptdsed, tottered back to his chair. 

** Strange, but true ; strange, but true !" he moaned 
apart to Caroline. ^' It's herself; changed, but I know 
her." 

"By her voice?" 

" Ay, and by her look ; the old look of loathing. I 
couldn't mistake that" 

Lady Bainford had forced herself to confix>nt him. 
Her figure was again upright, her lips compressed, her 
eyes gleaming with a -cold, bitter light 

" The mystery should end now," she said, in hard, 
deliberate accents. " The masquerade is over, and we 
will drop the visors. Caroline, you see your mother's 
father!" 

" Tour father ! " gasped Caroline. 

With the words the last instinct of pride swelled in 
her bosom, and she recoiled from the man's gaze as her 
mother had done before. 

"My father!" repeated Lady Eainford, with alow 
laugh. " You think such a name impUes, on his part, 
protection, tenderness, something that endears and 
honours. These are not essential to the title. My 
mother bore me to him ; that is all the bond ; but it 
makes him a jEzfA^r/" 

"And now," she said to him; "now that we have 
met, there ean be but one question between us-*<that of 
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your absence. I do not say that the constant sight of yoi; 
would crush me ; that life in the same land with you 
would be less tolerable than death. I will waste on you 
no pleas that you could never feeL I ask at once what 
sum will purchase your departure? what security you 
will give me that the days I have yet to live shall not 
be passed in the torture that your presence renews ?'* 

Kelly, or Keller as he had been called in G-ermauy, 
made no direct reply. His stung heart rushed from thie 
child who disowned him to the memory of his soil 

'' Bill ! Bill I " he cried, with a passionate agony that 
seemed to expect an answer from the dead ; '* do you 
hear her?" 

The cry touched Caroline to the quick ; she saw no 
longer the convicted felon of whom Beauchamp had told 
her I the man whose guilty weakness had succumbed to 
the grossest temptations, and who now dared to claim 
kinship with her ; or, if she still felt the sin and the 
shame, she felt still more keenly the wretchedness that 
had followed them. 

"Mother," she ventured to plead, ^be merciful; he 
is at least your father.'* 

" Do I forget it? " retorted Lady Bainford, pitilessly, 
"Do I forget my mother's broken heart, or my own 
cureless disgrace ? My bitter, sullied life will always 
remind me of its source." 

" My lady ! " 

Kelly had again risen, and stood leaning over his 
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chair. His expression was changed. No longer abject 
or sardonic as Caroline had first seen it, there was a sort 
of desolate dignity in his look which surprised her. 

" My lady ! " he resumed, in a voice that strove not 
tinsnccessfiilly to be calm; "what you are pleased to 
say of me is true. I am more despicable than you 
would paint me if you could; but I am a miserable 
man; a wretch, but not quite callous. With all my 
sins I had a son who clung to me, and he is gone. It 
is in this hour of grief, that you, standing where he used 
to stand, denounce the man who is your father too. I 
don't think I could have done what you have done to any 
creature in human shape. But I promise you that the 
shame of the tie between us shall never pass my lips. 
Tou would see me no more — ^that wish shall be granted ; 
but not on your terms. I refiise all help from you. I 
will crawl away from this place, and either beg my way 
till I put the sea between us, or starve. And now, 
though you cannot respect me, respect my misery. I 
would be alone with the dead, and you come between 
us. Leave me I " 

There was no passion in the command, nor in the 
gesture that motioned her away ; but a broken-hearted 
meekness that gave both a strange authority. 

Absorbed in her mother's wrongs and her own, how 
deep they were the sequel will show. Lady Bainford 
had as yet scarcely thought of the bereavement under 
which the guilty man was bowed down. Now, the 
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tecollection of the boj, her half brother, with whom she 
played in childhood ; of those early days when amidst 
all the privations of her vagrant Kfe, she was happier 
than as the titled lady, softened her for a moment. She 
almost wished to recant her harshness, but the bitter 
tide of memory again flowed, her Ups could frame no 
words to acknowledge such a parent. 

She moved to the door, and motioned Caroline to 
follow ; but the hand of the latter seized her own. " I 
will not stir," Caroline said, " till you forgive him." 

Lady Ralnford strove to put away the detaining hand^ 
but its^asp was firm. " Whatever he may have done," 
pleaded the daughter, in an under tone, ^' he has been 
fearfully punished. Mother, is it for a child to smite 
him whom God has smitten? Think of his son. Would 
you plant veugeance in the grave? " 

" My mother ! " exclaimed Lady Hainford, sternly, as 
if to steel herself with the remembrance. 

" He wronged her, you would say. Well, he owns 
it But he is wretched, infirm, childless, but for you. 
You loved your mother,^' she cried, kneeling, with -g. 
sudden inspiration. ** Ah ! then, will you not obey her? 
She is now as far above earthly anger as above earthly 
wrong. If she could herself stand here, and see him 
with his face, as it were, in the dust, would she spurn 
him?" 

Lady Bainford remained silent In the fervour of 
supplication Caroline sank at her feet. ^^ Ah! believe," 
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she said, " the mother whom 70a loved, plea& with jod 
as I do. Did 70a love hex? Have I not loTed yoa? 
Then 70a will hear ns both. Mother, if ytm were to be 
chfldless!" 

^' Caroline ! '* sobbed Iiad7Bainfoid, and she strained 
the pleader conv«lsiTel7 to her heart. 

The true chord was touched at last The sobdued 
woman let Caroline lead her to Kell7. She readied 
out her hand to him. 

He did not take it. He tamed awa7 his &ee| and 
motioned her from him. 

'^ She is William's sister/' whispered Caroline. 

'^Father!" cried Lad7 Sainfoid. At that name, 
uttered b7 her lips, he coold refrain no l<»igerl 

"Gertrudel" 

He raised her hands most humbly to his Ups, and 
kissed them passionately. Then, in a rain of tears, he 
threw himself upon her neck. 

And the heart, which guilt had not all hardened, 
poured forth its grief and its lore into the answering 
breast, from which pride and enmity had fled. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



Afteb the interview jtist related^ Lady Bainford and 
Caroline took chaige of Kelly's maintenance. One o£ 
their first measures, was to remove the infirm man to 
pleaswt apartments in a sea-side cottage. 

They visited him daily^ but avoided all mention of 
the past. Their relationship was still kept secret 
Lady Eainford undertook that it should he openly 
avowed on Beauchamp^s arrival. 

The days fiew hy. The twentieth of December, 
which Beauchamp had fixed for Caroline's final decision, 
at length arrived. Still they had received no tidings of 
or firom him. Spite of her mother'^s forebodings, Caro- 
line could not repress the hope that he had relented 
from His purpose ; that even, if the worst which he had 
alleged were true, he would accept the compromise 
which she had planned. 

Meantime, the days which hurried on the crisis of her 
own fate^ brought present joy and bright vistas of thet 
future to others. 
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Mrs. Hopkinson having once given her consent to the 
nnion of Maiy and Elliot^ was never weaiy of the 
theme. She came almost dailj to the Bainfords, some- 
times accompanied hj Mary. 

They both wondered that Caroline gently refused 
their invitations^ and that Balph Arondel had become 
nearly as unsociable. He had^ in &ct, taken a lodging 
in the suburb, and was rarely seen in Aberglyn. 

It was clear, however, from Caroline's welcome of the 
Hopkinsons,that her feelings towards them were as cordial 
as before. Till quite reassured on this point, Mrs. Hop- 
kinson had passed more than one sleepless night She 
doubted whether she might not have committed herself 
by some improper phrase savouring of her early life ; or 
whether, after all, her humble antecedents might not 
at last be telling against her with her new friends. 

In fact, the good lady had tormented herself not a 
little ; first, by deploring her unguarded expressions and 
the revelations of Mrs. Stavely as to her parents, and 
then by self upbraidings for her false shame.. 

Her fears having been happily dispelled, Mrs. Hop- 
kinson and Mary entered Caroline's drawing-room on 
the day which was fraught with such anxiely to the 
latter. 

They found her alone, for Lady Bainford was gone to 
visit Kelly. He had begged her at the last interview 
to come to him, unaccompanied by Caroline. 

Lady Eainford well understood that there might be 
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passages of her father's story, which he would reveal to 
no ear but her own. 

Mrs. Hopkinson was in high spirits, rayonnante de 
honheur, as she herself would have expressed it. To- 
day she was fall of Frank's pedigree, which she had 
found, from some chance remark of his, might probably 
be traced back to a titled Elliot of Scotland ; a predatory 
gentleman, who was the terror of the border-side in his 
own generation, and whose redundant energies might have 
been tamed down in our own by constant practice on 
ti,». ta^„™nie« ^, which iL .0 n, 4p» .^. 
Mary was vexed to think that Frank's apocryphal an- 
cestors seemed of more weight with her mother than all 
the merits of his living descendant. So she indulged in 
a strain which was both irreverent to the claims of rank 
in general, and, as Mrs. Hopkinson thought, specially 
indecorous in the presence of the Baroness Bainford. 

In vain the mother coughed and coloured, and ulti- 
mately resorted to nudging. Mary persisted that she was 
as indifferent as Frank himself to the existence of a 
Scottish marauder three centuries ago* She could only 
say that Frank was just a& dear to her, as if he had 
had a more respectable progenitor. As for rank, she 
hoped he would never accept it, (the danger of the young 
artist's being pressed to do so, no doubt, seemed immi- 
nent to her); when a man could make his simple 
name distinguished^ a title before it was as useless as 
an alias. 
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So the rosy democrat ran on; Mrs« Hopkinson ob- 
serving all the while, to her great relief, that Caroline 
neither blushed^ frowned, drew herself up, nor bit her 
lip ; and that at last the faint smile with which she 
had listened to Mary, broadened into a pleascmt laugL 

^' You deserve your happiciesa, dear girl," she said ; 
" a good wife may, perhaps, be glad to see the world pay 
its honours to her husband, but they can never make 
him more honourable to her." 

" How like you that is ! " said Mary, half sportively, 
kissing Caroline's hand ; ^' with all my heart do I pray 
that you may be as happy as I am," 

Caroline bent over the face, from which eamestnesa 
had chased its bright smile, and tend^ly kissed her. 

There was something that made the lately blithe girl 
still graver as she looked on her friend, 

" If she should not be happy herself," thought Maiy^ 
with tender suspicion. 

" Pm sure," said Mrs. Hopkinson, rather in a fidget, 
** we have already incurred great obligations to your lady* 
ship. My deair Mary is a little impulsive, and some- 
times violates propriety, but experience wiU ameliorate 
her tendencies. At her age I was sometimes forgetful 
of the biens&incea myself." 

" I hope, and believe," replied Caroline, •* that time 
will never make her less true or ingenuous than now — 
never less like her mother in kindness of heart." 

Mrs. Hopkinson, touched by this allusion to her 
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tjiwn worth, laid aside her correct style, and in fer briefer 
and simpler phrases than she had intended to use, un^ 
folded a dearly cherished hope to Caroline : it was, that 
the Utter would consent to be Mary's bridesmaid, when- 
ever the marriage should take place. 

Caroline sadly surprised them by saying that, pro- 
bably long before that happy event ocoorred, she should 
be absent £rom England. 

"But let Maiy be sure," she added, "that if it 
should be otherwise, and I should be able to bring a 
bridesmaid's light heart to her wedding, I will not 
fidl her," 

There was plainly something hidden under the lady's 
words, which even Mrs. Hopkinson felt could not be 
inquired into. Her visitors, therefore, simply thanked 
her for her conditional promise, and took their leave. 

To remain at home and think, would have been insup- 
portable to Caroline to-day. Though the weather was 
boisterous, she equipped herself for walking, and took 
her way to the shore. 

But we must let her go thither alone, and enter the 
pleasant sea-side cottage, to which Lady Eainford had 
caused Kelly to be removed. 

As the reader already knows, she had repaired alone 
to her father that very morning, in compliance with his 
rather mysterious summons. 

The old man, whose weakness had gradually in- 
creased, was stretched upon a sofa, fronting the casement 
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His daughter was seated by his side, her hand ahan- 
doned to the white emaciated fingers which nervously 
clasped it For some days a bright keen &ost had 
prevailed, but the weather had suddenly changed, and 
now a gusty wind blew ominously beneath a lowering 
sky. Shoals of dark, heavy clouds drifted by, sometimes 
rent into a chasm which disclosed an inky curtain, the 
nether folds of which hung blackly on the sea. The 
panes of the little casement rattled in the gale. 
Far out, the billows were seen tumbling on, beneath 
their ensigns of spray; rank after rank, crowding and 
swelling into ikt living wall that broke hoarsely upon 
the shore. 

The anger of the elements was, however, unheeded by 
the two inmates of the cottage i parlour. Lady Rain- 
ford's face, though it bore traces of deep emotion, was 
softened to an aspect of resigned tenderness, which those 
who knew her longest and best had never witnessed. 

" Repeat it once more, father," she said, bending over 
him. 

" Once more then, Gertrude," he replied, " I tell you 
that Mary Kelly, my first wife, died shortly after her 
arrival in Ireland. Her death was sudden, and took 
place within a month after she parted &om me on the 
continent." 

" Before your marriage with my mother ? " 

" Yes." 

" And you never knew this till the present year ? " 
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" Never," lie asaented, " until, after my release from 
prison, I returned last May to Ireland. I went there, 
as I told you, hoping that my relatives might show some 
pity to a forlorn outcast. Shortly after Mary left me, 
I wrote to her, hut no reply was vouchsafed. Her 
family, incensed, at what they deemed my cruelty to 
her, had resolved to treat me as dead. For a time I 
was surprised at her silence, for it had been arranged 
that our son, then an infant, should be confided 
to her in the course of a year. Soon, however, I began 
to think thgU; poor Mary was become as indifferent with 
regard to the child as to the father. Tou know what 
happened a few months later. It then became impos-^ 
sible for me to send the boy to Ireland ; to have done 
so, would have caused explanations that might have 
revealed my guilt" 

"But there is no doubt," pursued Lady Rainford, 
" of Mary Kelly's death at the time you have stated ? " 

" It is registered in her parish church in Dublin." 

" And my poor mother never knew this I" cried Lady 
Rainford, her eyes filling with tears. " She was your 
lawful wife, yet died believing you to have so cruelly 
deceived her — and herself — ^you know what— Nay, 
father, I did not mean to upbraid you; I forgive you 
all now." 

"Ah, Gertrude I" he faltered, *'it is forgiveness that 
makes me feel my sin. While hated and despised, I 
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hardened myself, and excused my crime "by my circTim- 
«tances. Child, it is kindness that pierces a man's 
heart, and brings out the sense of its baseness. If poor 
Mary had only lored me I — But no," he oried, inter- 
rupting himself, ** my weak natore would always have 
<»:eated its own temptations. Gertrude, you forgive me. 
I shall die reconciled to you; that is more than such a 
wretch could have hoped for. But I am not the leas 
punished. A life that might have been blessed, and a 
blessing, turned into a curse to myself and to others ; — 
talents degraded, health ruined, honours lost, I leave a 
world, where even the love that pardons cannot respect 
In youth, I was self-deceived, for I had what is called a 
kind, feeling heart. I termed my weakness a foible, 
and was indeed rather proud of it. So good natured to 
others, why shouldn't I be a little indulgent to myself? 
I see all now. The guilty weakness that never struggles, 
is as cruel in its results as the cidlous heart that never 
feels." 

He would have gone on, in the earnestness of his self- 
accusation which relieved itself in its expression, but his 
daughter enjoined silence. 

" Father,*' she said, " you must be still now, for your 
own sake— for mine."' 

"Father! Be still for my sake." Since Bill's 
death he had never thou^t to hear such words again. 
And they came from her — from her to whom, from her 
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childhood, all the lingering tenderness of his nature had 
yearned, whose lips had even then been set coldly to his 
caresses, and remained, inflexible till now, 

A slow tear rolled down his cheek. Soon he slept 
Calm and silent, she watched by his side. 
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' CHAPTER XXVn. 

Will Beanchamp come ? That was the question in 
which Caroline was absorbed. 

There was no sign of him, though the very day which 
he had fixed to exact her decision, was now come, was 
fast flitting by. It was aheady past three o'clock. 

With joy she saw the faint light of the shrouded day 
decline. She lored it for hurrying on as it were towards 
night. The gale, which at times she could hardly 
breast, seemed like a friendly caress ; the wild dash of 
the sea spoke to her with a rough cheer, for the day was 
going down, and the terror with which it threatened her 
was as yet spared. 

Engrossed by one thought, Caroline had far exceeded 
her usual walk, when the premature darkness of the 
evening warned her to return. 

Leaving the beach, she pursued a shorter road to the 
town. Her path, at first, lay amidst irregular walls, 
formed by boulders of rock, and gradually ascended the 
cliff side. 

The summit gained, she stood stilL 
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Not that she was then sensible of fatigae. It was the 
scene, which had now grown ominously grand, that 
arrested her. 

Far below, tall hills of foam, relieved against the dark- 
ness, came on with shriek and roar, like phantom legions 
Tittering their war-cry to earth. The whole sky was 
black except for a few Inrid bars that streaked the 
horizon — ^gleams, as a quick fancy might have deemed 
them, from some weird famace where the elements 
prepared their bolts of wrath. 

She felt for a time superstitiously sure that her future 
hung upon that night When a sudden blast almost 
swept her from her feet, she trembled violently; — ^not 
with physical dread, but because the omen seemed to be 
against her. Let her be forgiven if her mind, always 
imaginative, had now become morbidly excited. 

Straining against the wind, batj;ling with her fears, 
she pressed on. Once, when descending some shelving 
ground almost on the verge of the cliff, she had stumbled, 
and even been in danger. In cKmbing the opposite 
steep, she felt her step firmer, her nerves more braced. 
Her mind was again quick to seize the omen, and to give 
new force to the trite axiom, that the path of struggle is 
often that of safety. 

Caroline was now within a mile t)f the town. She 
knew this by the lamp which gleamed on her from the 
height, and which had been lit even thus early for the 
guidance of wayfarers by the Cliff road. Road^ indeed, 
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die iBDkeii tnd: cocU aoncdr be oOed. o« vlLea 
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Beitc: imT<n]zB bad flUDe stbiBd vidni ^bs nun, 
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and at her voice. Even tiie mad self-will whicH liad 
trampled on mercy and manhood, could not quite crush 
remembrance. She could never have loved Beauchamp 
again — no, not if he could have become the. ideal of 
which she had dreamed; but at that moment her heart 
softened to him. 

Savthat, in someregion of war^ahome has been burnt 
down, a hearth stained with blo^d; a smrvivor in after 
days will linger tenderly amidst the blackened ruins — 
l)ut he builds no hearth stone there again ! 

Beauchamp offered Caroline his arm; she gently 
declined it, although she had before given him her hand. 
She would not reftise assistance ; but she shrank from 
anything that might imply trust. 

They walked on for a time in silence. Then Beau- 
champ observed that he had called at the house, and, 
finding neither Lady Bainford nor Caroline within, had 
taken the road to the CliffB, with a presentiment that he 
should meet her there. 

There was no reply. 

'* Yon didnH expect me till later ? '^ he resumed. 

" Expect you ! '' 

" I did not write ; — there was no need to do so. Three 
months since, I fixed the day for my coming.'' 

The quiet, passionless tone assured her that there was 
no change in his resolution. 

Without a word more they walked on. Now they 
began to enter the little street of shops cheerful with its 
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twinkling lights. At the door of one, the good woman 
of the house was holding by the arm a curlj urchin 
reeling in his first efforts to walk, and anon hiding his 
laughing face under her apron. Other shops were alive 
with the gossip of customers and the ringing sound of 
weights and scales. Caroline noted these familiar 
particulars with a vague amazement, as if she had been 
in some new world. 

Thej turned again towards the sea^ and soon reached 
the little approach of evergreens that led to the Bainfords' 
cottage. 

. A gleam of firelight came pleasantly through the 
window — ^that window at which, as Caroline then re- 
membered, she had sat so hushed in the starlight after 
Balph left her. Was that but a few days since? 
. On entering the house she learned that Lady Eain- 
ford was not yet returned, and despatched a servant 
in quest of her. She then ordered lights, and took 
Beauchamp into the drawing-room, where she sat 
without removing her bonnet. 

She did this by instinct ; Beauchamp ascribed it to 
design. 

^'I see," he said^ breaking the silence after the lamp had 
been brought in, " you wish to show me that my visit is 
amere call, and that I may as well make it a short one." 

She looked at him with calm, moumftd eyes. 

"Beauchamp," she answered, "a visit so painful 
sfiould be a short one. My former decision with respect- 
imchanged — ^unchangeable," 
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** You are more like me, in persistency of resolution, 
th«n I thought at one time." 

A remark which he made, just as an entomologist 
might have noticed a characteristic in some new 
*' specimen." It was a matter of science, not of emo- 
tion. He waited, thinking that, perhaps, Caroline might 
again allude to the object of his visit. 

But she did not. Time was passing, and Lady 
Bainford was expected every minute. 

"Seriously, Caroline," he resumed, "I am sorry 
to find that you have a strong will. I know my own 
to be so. I am persuaded it is the stronger of the two, 
and I should like to spare you a collision. I am 
determined to marry you." 

She was neither cowed nor indignant* There was 
still the same mournful calm in her face when she 
answered him, with what he had perhaps least expected, 
self-possessed kindness. 

"Listen to me, Beauchamp. I believe that you 
are still under a delusion. You think it possible, 
perhaps, by that force of will which you boast of, that 
you can make me love you again ?" 

" It is hardly modest to say that I trust myself so 
far ; but I do." 

" Then, you are utterly self-deceived. Our affections 
are not in our power. Mine for you are in the sense 
that you demand them — dead. Mind what I say, not 
dormant, not repressed, not embittered — ^but dead. 
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You may as well ask joo bare trees to re-clo&e tbetn- 
selves in the leaves of last sumioer, aa expect that Toy 
heait can renew the feelings that it boie to yon 

Except tliat the fingers of each ol his hands paMed 
and met, as if giving thai due rhythm to hec irords, 
Beaochamp might have heen a lay figure. 

" And now, Beanchamp," she continued, " now that 
yon see how hopeless a feeling love is &om m^ you 
will not do me the wrong, yourself the wrong, to 
persist in your claim. Though things have passed 
between ns that make me recoil, I would rather impute 
them to a past irensy than to your deliberate intention. 
I will judge you by your better self, and not think 
it possible that, being at your men^, you will there- 
fore crush me. I will trust to your manhood, and 
believe I am safe with you, becaose I am helpless." 

A gleam of light broke in his cold eye, and he smiled 
as if to himself. 

" She has the old power still," he monnured. 

" On my life^ Caroline," he said, as if half surjnnsed 
at the discovery, " I believe you have atUl a charm to 
«Ecite my virtuoiu sympathies." 

" Tlicn yoE will be generousi to me," she cried. " Oh, 
say yes !" 

" Yoa can't guess," he went on musingly, " what a 
luxury an emotion is to me. You only can make me 
feel." 
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Hia words were a mystery to her. Little could she 
understand how in this man, with the decay of the 
moral impulse, the very sense of Hfe had decayed also ; 
how that sense, palled and faint, was ever cravuig some 
stronger stimulant till/ at times, even her mere beauty 
and her recoil £rom his passion had a bad fascination 
for him. 

Divining nothing of this, Caroline now proposed 
to him the compr(»nise which she had lately medi- 
tated. 

Her offer, as the readar already knows, embraced an 
arrangement by which the proceeds of the Eainford 
estates should be privately transferred to Beauchamp, 
and a promise, on her part, never to marry, so that, 
at her death, the title would na/turally devolve upon 
him or his heirs. She implored him, by adopting this 
course, to preserve those secrets, the disclosure of which 
would haunt her mother to the grave. 

"And who," he asked, "exposed Lady Eainford 
totids? I offer to marry ^on. ^d to fore^ my claim 
to the Eainford peerage. Tour mother's secrets will 
thus be safe. By sacrificing a caprice, such as hun- 
dreds of women sacrifice every day, you can prevent 
all that you fear." 

" Beauchamp, do you reject this compromise ?" 

" I do," he replied. Oh, yes, I am selfish. In an 
extremity like mine, self must be the first thought." 
• " What do you mean ?" 
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'^I mean that, no matter now, I have outlived all 
£iitli ; I have been too much behind the scenes of the 
world to be cheated by the actors, I know the broker's 
shop where the king's crown was bought, and that his 
jewelled hilt is glass. I know that the paint on the 
heroine's cheek is firom the hare's foot 

' How sweet the moonlight sleeps on yonder hank ! ' 

Clap your hands, then, ye trusting children ! But I 
was at the wing, and saw the Bude light turned on. 
No, Caroline, nothing has a zest for me. I am un- 
deluded in a world where delusion is the sole good. 
What is this but to have life enough to know that one 
is dead?" 

She shuddered. 

"Tou don't like the sight of a naked heart," he 
continued. "Well, all that I have said is true of 
existence without you. I am not always even sure 
that I love you ; but you rouse me, you are a reality 
to me. With you, for some strange reason, I can yet 
feel a thrill of suspense, of keen hope, or keen joy. I 
can feel that I live! The same instinct that teaches 
the creatures of earth or sea their elements and their 
food, that instinct forces me on — I subsist by you ! " 

The cold, stony man seemed quickened as by an 
influx of fire. He rushed to Caroline, and grasped her 
hand; 

It was less his words than his look and action, as if 
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lie claimed his own, that shocked her, and gave her 
strength to burst from him« 

" It is useless, Caroline," he cried ; " you struggle 
againdt an instinct.^* 

" Govern it, then," she answered, retreating no longer ; 
^' this instinct of savage things to subsist bj prej ; not 
like man, by exchange of benefite." 

" Ton are never so grand as when at bay," he whis- 
pered, gazing on her intently. 

"After what I have said," he proceeded, "any in- 
directness would be childish. Either I call Caroline 
Bainford wife, or I prosecute my claim to the Rainford 
peerage ; ay, whatever revelations may then take place 
affecting her mother-— or Aersdf" 

She said nothing, but, with a slow motion of her hand, 
pointed to the door. 

For a minute that calm image of disdain awed him, 
as a dream of judgment might awe an atheist. He ielt, 
too, that he had been unwise in provoking her defiance. 
Was she not in his power ? For he had no longer a 
doubt touching Lady Rainford's illicit tie to her so-called 
husband. He (Beauchamp) had charged her with it to 
her face at Rainford; and even if she had not fully 
comprehended him then, he had repeated the same 
accusation to Caroline, who had, doubtless, often dis- 
cussed it with her mother. Lady Rainford's consent then 
to the marriage which she had so fiercely resisted, could 
only have sprung from her consciousness that she was 
in his power, . 
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The less need was theie that he shotdd have le&orted 
to so abrupt a menace. With the view of repairing this 
error, he again addressed Caroline. 

" What do you demand of me ? " he asked. " Tou 
repulse me with socMmy and, at the same time^ expect me 
to forego Tfkj kkwM station and influence for jour 
sake. Whj do you exact eveiy sacrifice, and make 
none?" 

Caroline's indignation had now givoi way to ike 
thought of her mother. She felt that Beanchamp most 
not be pushed too fxt. She could not, however, answer 
his question yet. ^e had a vague sense that aomeflung 
horrible lurked under it, but it sounded furly. 

*' I ask simple justice,'* he said» soothingly. ^ If you 
insist upon my being a stranger, why should a almnger 
resign his birthright to you?'' 

That word stramger lit up lor her the whole position. 

'* Stranger!" she repeated; ^' ye^ in a stranger your 
course mi|^t be naturaL In a relative aeeki]]^ his 
inheritance, it might seem haish, but still not quite 
nnnaturaL I feel now, as I once felt before, where the 
horror liea^ It is that you who seek me for a wife» iriio 
have piofesaed love for me, should threalm me with my 
mother's dishonour. Oh ! if yoa are man, think how 
love must sound to me firom yooor %&" 

*' I shall make no change in my alteniatives^'* he 
said, rehpsing into his former stolidity ; ^ pfrhaps yom 
had better refer them to Lady Baxofoid.'* 

He had scarcely said so, when Lady Bainfadi, 
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axrival they had been too mnch absorbed to hear, entered 
in her walking-dress. She was perfectly calm, and her 
eye met Caroline's with a soft, affectionate trust that went 
to the daughter's heart. 

" She pleads with me to save her ; she relies' on me,^' 
thought Caroline. It was, indeed, a thought of anguish ; 
for the crime by which that safety was to be purchased, 
stared her in the face. 

Lady Eainford, having exchanged silent salutations 
with Beauchamp, sat down. In another instant, Caro- 
line, driven by a resistless impulse, was at her mother's 
feet. 

" Mother, dear mother," she said, in the low, wrest-^ 
ling tones of one who prays, " he is relentless ! We 
must decide. Tou know how I love you; you are 
enough for me in this world. Am I enough for you? 
If so, I will never marry ; I will live with you always. 
We will share all fortune together, and, if it must come, 
all reproach. Nothing can change us to each other. 
Mother, I am dear to you too. You would not see 
me destroy my soul. You know I would die to save 
you; but you will not let me do this sin, even for 
you?" 

The mother rose and raised the child, who now clung 
round her, as if they had a single being. 

Thus locked, the two women stood before Beau- 
champ. 

" Beauchamp Faulkner," said Lady Eainford, quite 
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gently, '^ it is little merit of mine that I save my child 
from yon. My temptation is past ; your power over me 
is gone." 

Her gromids for this belief will be told in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXVm, 



Fob the first time that night Beauchamp's countenance 
bore the stamp of pain. As mother Bud ckili, sustained 
by mutual love, dared the worst, a sense of the holiness 
of their bond^ and of the constancy of that heart whose 
trust he had outraged, stung him with remorse. 

But if at that moment the throes of his conscience 
were keen, they were also the last. That Caroline's 
nature seemed so far removed from him made him the 
more desperate. He could never scale her height. Let 
her come down. 

Surprised at Lady Bainford's calmness, yet doubting 
if it were more than assumed, he nerved himself for 
decisive action. 

« Lady Eainford." he said, taking up his hat, « has a 
right to choose her own course. She will be prepared 
for my doing the same." 

He bowed, — ^he moved towards the doon He felt 
that, should he not be called back, his power might, 
indeed, be gone. So keen was the suspense of that 
moment that cold drops stood upon his brow. 

^' Stay ! " cried Lady Bainford. 
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He breathed again. As he turned from the door he 
felt proud that he had dared to pat his power at once to 
the test. 

" Stay, Beauchamp," continued the lady ; *' it is due 
to my dead mother— due to myself— to tell you one fact 
Before the marriage of my parents, Mary Kelly, my 
father's first wife, had died in Ireland/' 

Beauchamp looked at her inquiringly. 

" I admit," she said, "that my &ther did not know 
this till lately ; that the sin of which he Tepents is not 
excused because it turns out to be one of purpose rather 
than of accomplishment. But as regards my mother and 
myself, the fact is most vital. It makes her, the innocent 
victim, a lawful wife. It makes me, whom you would 
denounce as the offspring of shame, a lawful child." 

** A lawfiil chtldy madam, very possibly ,'' said Beau* 
champ; "but how does this affect other matters that 
you know of?" 

" You mean," she answered, " die humiliations of my 
early life — the career of one who has at times sang or 
danced even in a booth. Or, still worse, you would 
recal my father's errors, and his long imprisonment. 
If you seek a mean revenge, you can publish these fiacts. 
There was a time when their disclosure would have 
crushed me. Even now, it viU work almost as much 
pain as you can wish. But I can bear it. No one can 
now say of me, there is the woman who vaunted of her 
ancestry, but forgot the bar sinister on her shield; 
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there goes the child of the poor miisieian, tiiotigh she 
wants the right which honest wedlock gives to her 
father^s name T' 

The speaker's growiaig excitemeni perhaps showed 
how much she was still swayed by a diseaised terror of 
the world's opinion. But the struggle which she had 
made against it was no less evident. 

*^ Be kind enon]^ to give me a moment's attention/' 
said Beauchamp; ^'I shall not again interrupt you 
while you choose to indulge me with your autobiography, 
but nothing that you have yet said touches upon the 
point between us. You know this, and should be aware 
that I know it." 

It was now Lady Bainfbrd's turn to lok)k inquiringly. 

" I have never yet," he added, " denied your legi- 
timacy, or the lawfol marriage of your parents." 

" Sir ! " exclaimed Lady Bainford, in astonishment. 
" What I do you forget how you spoke to me at Bainford 
of my mother? Did you not say that she had been 
basely decoyed by my father into misery and shame ? 
and when I asserted my connexion — ^remote, I gtant— - 
with a noble Grerman family, did you not taunt me with 
the disgrace of my parentage?" 

Beauchamp admitted that he had held such language. 

" But was it not true ?" he asked. " Was not Kelly's 
wife a victim ? This woman of good position, allured from 
her father's roof by an unprincipled adventurer, was 
it no disgrace for her to be the wife of a mere vagrant 

cc 
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musiciaii, who 80on became a sot, and, in the end, a 
conTicted cruninal?'* 

Ladj Bainford was silent wid^ amazement. Was it 
possible that, morbidlj alive to a hannting thought, she 
had seen but one meaning in Beaochamp's words at 
Bainford, while he had intended another? She hAd 
felt sure that Watson, who knew all her seorets, had £>r 
gain or revenge betrayed them to Beanchamp,so£uniIiar 
had the latter shown himself with the sad details of 
her story. 

She sat too lost to notice even the strained sospense 
of her daughter's fiice, Beanchamp's hard tones again 
roused her. 

^* When will it please Lady Bainford to pass &om a 
charge which is not nrged against her to one that does 
concern her?" 

'^ It is really too hard," he said, in reply to her look 
of wonder, '^ that you will make me put into words those 
ngly fsu^ts which we might tacitly assume. Bnt^ since 
it is so, I ask what answer the so-called Lady Bainford 
gives to the charge, that she has no right to that name, 
and that she was never married, to her alleged husband? " 

She rose, and darted to the belL Then pausing, as 
if struck by a new train of thought, she addressed 
Caroline. 

'' I won't judge him hastily. Is it his mind, think 
you ? It may be a case for the physician rather than 
for the hall porter." 
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She said this without deigning Beanchamp a look, 
and in a tone which made it impossible to decide whether 
she spoke in irony or in earnest 

^' You must not ring that bell/' said Beauchamp, com- 
posedly, as one might speak to a wayward child. '' Why 
should I have to punish your man, as I must do if you 
make him afiront me? " 

He smiled as she mechanically removed her hand from 
the belL 

" You know," he continued, " I have no wish to 
insult you. Why assume this indignation at a charge 
which you did not venture to deny at Eainford ? " 

" At Rainford ! " she echoed. " Who dared to make 
it ? Who dared to tell me that my bond to your uncle 
was one of dishonour ? " 

** You may as well admit that I did so," answered 
Beauchamp. ^^Do you suppose that I have forgotten 
the shock which my disclosure gave you? " 

She well remembered her terrible struggle, and that 
she had fainted. The truth dawned upon her. 

" If such a charge was made at all," she said, " it 
was when your cruelty had already deprived me of 
consciousness, so that I was unable to hear and to repel 
your slander." 

Caroline sprang from her seat with a sudden cry, and 
pressed her mother's hand convulsively to her lips. 

" Wait ! " said Beauchamp. " I allowed for — I even 
calculated upon — ^the possibility you mention. But I 

CC2 
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repeated the same charge to your daughter; am I to 
believe that it waa never mentioned between jou? *' 

^^ Caroline ?" exclaimed Lady Bainford. 

Caroline, bursting into sobs, threw heiself round her 
mother's neck. 

" Bemember, dearest mother/' she cried, *' how yon 
shrank from the subject at first ; how your iUness and its 
consequences make the bare mention of it petilotts 
to you." 

" Then, Lady Bainford," pursued Beaudiamp, de- 
termined to flinch from nothing, ^^ to what cause am I 
to ascribe the agitation which so utterly overpowered 
you?" 

She replied with a scornful pati^ioe. 

*^ You may rest satisfied, sir, that you uttered few- 
words which did not pierce me like an arrow. But the 
shock, of which you again so nobly remind me, was 
due to my belief that yon knew the secret which had 
preyed on me so remorselessly — ^the supposed stigma on 
my birth. I might well feel terror to think that such a 
secret was in such hands." 

Though astounded by the light which now broke in 
upon him, Beauchamp was a man for extremities. Hia 
stronghold menaced with destruction, he led his forl<»n 
hope at once in face of the cannon. 

" Your story," he said, " witii its igtUvoqne^ is an in- 
genious one. To speak mtically, the plot is remarkable 
for its suspense, and for the surprise at the end." 
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" And you rank as a gentleman ?" cried Lady Rainford. 

" My dear madam, how little you must know me to 
waste such a sarcasm. There are times to observe the 
biensSances; times to laugh at them. I was about to 
say, that it is often the sad necessity of romances in 
real life to require proofs — documents, for instance — for 
their dSnouement^^ 

" My proofs wiU be forthcoming to all who can 
legally challenge them," replied Lady Bainford, " But 
no, " she added ; '' not even you shall demand a proof 
of my innocence and have to wait for it. Know, then, 
that my husband married me secretly for fear of his 
father's anger ; that our marriage was performed by 
Watson and attested by three other witnesses, whose 
names are attached to the certificate, now in my pos- 
session. Two of these persons were living when I was 
last in Germany. My husband never dared to reveal 
our marriage in his father's lifetime. Very shortly 
after the death of the latter, he himself died abroad. 
Now you have the key to my whole mystery." 

" And now, Mr. Faulkner,*' continued the lady, " 1 
have been open with you as with an avowed enemy. 
All that you can ask of me in that character being 
ended, your presence wants an excuse." 

She again rose, and a stately inclination of her head 
would have dismissed him. 

But with a slight, contemptuous motion he waved her 
aside, and stood with his eyes fixed on Caroline. 
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" I don't surrender you yet," he said, with an evident 
but successful struggle to speak caknly. " I shall play 
my last card^ and learn if your mother's words are trae. 
Perhaps they are ; perhaps you have foiled me. Caro- 
line, I could almost fancy that my love for you was 
changing into hate. Well, in that case you will be the 
only being that I honour with my hatred." 

" Don't be afraid of me," he proceeded, observing her 
tremble. " I gain you or nothing. What revenge could 
make up your loss to me ? " 

There was a deep pause, in which, for the first time, 
they noticed the fury of the rain that beat in sheets 
against the windows. Mother and daughter remained 
hushed, while Beauchamp walked slowly across the 
room. They saw him open the door and disappear. 
Then they heard the hall door open and the louder 
volleys of the wild rain without. 

The joy was indeed sacred, that made them pity the 
bad, strong man gone out into a night whose turbulence 
was peace to his own dead cabn. 

It was a joy that made them at times incredulous. 
They seemed like illusions to each other as they moved 
about the room or gazed face to face from either side of 
the fire. Then they would embrace to assure them- 
selves that all was real. 

A joy yet more profound as it subsided into rest — 
into the silence of thanksgiving. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



A FEW ezplanatorj recapitulations will be not un« 
necessaiy at this point of onr history. 

Ladj Bainford's declaration as to her secret marriage 
was strictly true. A special licence had been procured 
in England ; but the social position of the parties to be 
united, had been purposely concealed. 

The ceremony had been performed by Watson, and 
before witnesses on whose secrecy the bridegroom could 
depend. The place selected for the marriage was a 
private house in a German village fifty miles from 
Weinburg, from which town the Honourable John 
Henry Faulkner, Beauchamp's uncle, had eloped with 
the Fraulein Keller. It should be remembered, that 
the father of the latter had disappeared from the Gb£4 
Chantant long before she met with her future husband. 
A personal knowledge of his impending father-in-law 
might have saved the young man fiiom the connexion. 

The weak but impulsive Faulkner^ however much £susci- 
nated by the Fraulein, was strong upon one point — that of 
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fear. When, after less honoiirable proposals had been 
rejected, the English patrician at length offered her 
his hand, he boond her hy the most solemn pledge 
to keep their marriage secret Whatever difldfun the 
young ladj might have felt for her suitor's oowsrdice, 
she was too ambitious to let her feelings be an im- 
pediment to the marriage. She kept &ith with him 
to her own prejudice. His passion for her had long 
been notorioos, and it was soon discovered that Uiey 
had left Weinbni^ together. As the Fraolein bad 
quitted her associates of the Cafe Chantant witbont 
once boasting of a legitimate tie to Mr. Faulkner, it 
was not' onnaturaU;' concloded that she bad £uled to 
acquire one. 

For three years she lived with ber husband in Tarious 
parts of the Continent ; but always under circomstanoes 
of the strictest privacy. She devoted her time to those 
studies which would fit her for English society, espe- 
cially to perfecting herself in its language, of which she 
and her half-brother had gained a tolerable knowledge 
from KeUy. 

More than once Mr. Faulkner visited England with 
the purpose of breaking his marriage to his &ther; 
but, as we have already seen, bis courage fiuled him. 
The old peer was suddenly gathered to his ancestors, 
without hearing a tale that would have embittered his 
last moments. The new Lord Bainibrd was, at the 
time of his (uccestdon, in the sontb of France, aad 
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already a prey to the malady of which he died soon 
afterward^. His intention of pnblicly acknowledging 
his wife was thus firostrated. She had always been 
recognised as such by him in his foreign retreat ; but 
they had resided together there under an assumed name. 
Thus^ after her husband's death, it devolved upon 
Lady Bainford to assert her rights and those of her 
children. The evidence furnished by her marriage 
certificate, by the declaration of Watson, and by the 
letters of her husband, proved sufficiently strong. Her 
claims were investigated both by Mr. Arundel and by 
the family solicitor of the Bainfords. The latter duly 
reported to Mrs. Faulkner, the surviving parent of 
Beauchamp, that the late Lord Bainford had been 
' privately married, and that his title and estates de- 
volved upon his son. Whatever might have been 
Mrs. Faulkner's chagrin at the alleged £eicts, she saw 
no grounds for disputing them with success. 

She died while Beauchamp was yet a child, too 
young, at least, to inquire into the proofs of his late 
uncle's marriage, though, perhaps, aware that a certain 
mystery attached to it. 

During the whole investigation. Lady Bainford had 
carefully concealed her humble antecedents. Watson, 
who knew them, had his own reasons for silence on this 
point. She had simply represented herself as a lady 
of German parentage, and highly connected on the 
maternal side. 
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According to the knowledge then posaessed by Lady 
Bainford, this statement was a prevaiicatiofii. It was 
not the less so, because literallj true. Her motlier was 
indeed of what is called honourable parentage, but she 
had been the blameless dupe of a man who belieTed> 
when he married her, that his first wife was yet living. 
No plea can be offered on behalf of the criminal; stLD, 
as ihere are degrees even in crime, it may be ^weSl to 
state the drcnmstances of his own. 

Kelly had spent several wretched years with his first 
wife, whom he had married when she was little more 
than a girL 

Her beanly and her coqnetish airs, which had a 
certain kittenish grace in one so young, captivated the 
ardent musician. Mary, on her part, was attracted by 
the Sdat which even then attended her suitor's talents 
and performances. 

After their marriage^ Kelly, always desirous of 
change, resolved to go abroad. Here his trials began. 
Often, resoTUcea fafled him, and the yonng wife, who 
had looked forward to a life of romance, learned what 
poverty was. 

Unhappily, she had no depth of intellect or heart. 
Otherwise, it might have gone better with Kelly, for 
he had that sort of clinging fondness, which, when It 
finds a worthy object, is often the salvation of the 
weak. 

From Mary, however, misfortunes only brought re- 
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proaches. The birth of a child, instead of being a 
solace, proYsd a hard burden to her. Bitterness and 
aversion soon grew where there had been no real basis 
of affection. At her own request, Mary parted from her 
husband, and was sent back to her familj in Ireland. 
Kelly, however, would not give up the boy, notwith- 
standing his tender age, and by an arrangement already 
mentioned, the latter was to remain for a time with his 
father. 

For this boy's sake, Kelly now fought hard, and his 
affairs took a better turn. He went to Vienna, which 
he had never yet visited, and established himself as a 
teacher of music, under the name of Keller, which he 
had assumed, indeed, before his wife left him. Some of 
his compositions gained him vogue, and the patronage 
of many families. To avoid inquiries which the pre- 
sence of his son might have caused, he gave himself out 
as a widower. 

Among his pupils was the daughter of an officer, the 
future mother of Lady Ralnford. The fair Austrian 
was sensitive and romantic, and her master reached 
her heart through his genius. Flattered by her indirect 
homage, and attracted by her graceful bearing, Kelly 
felt only too keenly the contrast between his pupil and 
his wife. 

Parted from the latter by her own wish, their con- 
jugal life already blighted, a fearful temptation grew 
upon Kelly. At length his passion swept him away ; 
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he applied for his pupil's hand, and, though peremptonlj 
refused by her &ther, persuaded her into flig^ht and 
marriage. 

It was shortlj after this that Watson appeared upon 
the scene. 

On one of his journeys he had travelled from Antwerp 
to London in the same vessel with Kelly's lawful wife, 
then on her way to Ireland. He showed her some little 
courtesies, and got into conversation. 

Pretty, shallow-hearted Mary told Watson her story, 
or rather, such a version of it as threw the entire blame 
of their separation upon her husband. On Watson's 
return to Germany he fell in with Kelly, or, as lie ^was 
then called, Keller, and the lady who believed herself 
his wife. Struck with the identity of the musician's 
name with that of his late travelling companion, Watson 
became curious, and at last satisfied himself that Keller 
and Mary's husband were the same person. 

The grace and beauty of Frau Keller had a charm for 
the Englishman, who lost no time in improving their 
acquaintance. He was then young, and not all cor- 
rupted. Let us hope that it was a sense of duty, imposed 
by his sacred functions, that made Watson eventually 
reveal to Frau Keller the existence of Keller's first wife. 
Watson was, of course, as little aware as Keller himself 
that Mary had died before her husband was again 
married. 

We will not dwell upon the misery of the wronged 
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ladjy when Keller^ snrpriBed and intimidatedi admitted 
his crime. 

It was less because she was utterly dependent upon 
him, than for the sake of the coming life, which was the 
only hope of her own, that Frau Keller not only pre- 
served her hetrayer^s secret, but made Watson promise 
to do the same. 

That promise he kept for his own ends, concealing 
the jEftct to whidi it referred even from Lady Bainford*s 
husband. 

But Lady Bainford well knew that,' however pure 
her mother's motives might have been, the fact of 
her continued residence with Keller after a knowledge 
of his guilt, would be regarded by the world as com- 
plicity in it from the first. ShotUd that fact transpire, 
the stain on the daughter's birth would be only deepened 
by the mother's attempt to hide it. 

Watson never lost sight of the Kellers. He met 
them at various towns of resort to which the musician's 
engagements brought him; last of all, at the Caf^ 
Chantant at Weinburg. He was acquainted with all the 
struggles of the parents, and of the child who was bom 
to them, from the time that KeUer, made reckless by the 
just aversion of his victim, sank again into want, and at 
last into ignominy. 

Gertrude Keller had never loved her fether, but she 
only learned fully her own wrongs and her mother's, on 
the death-bed of the latter. 



II 
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How Watson afterwards abused his knowledge of 
Lady Bainford's story, and for what object, has already 
been seen. He well knew his power — ^that he could 
summon the spectres of the past to shame her before her 
brilliant acquaintance. 

Many a woman would have found it hard to bear such 
a disclosure — the tale of . a youth passed in the meanest 
employment of her talents, of a father's crimes, and of a 
parentage of shame. But, in Lady Bainford's case, the 
terror was immeasurably aggravated by her craving for 
social success, and by her morbid sensitiveness to the 
world's opinion. 

She was, however, no less proud than sensitive. 
Hence her exulting defiance to Watson the moment she 
found that she had gained a hold upon his fears. 

We may here say that Beauchamp had renewed his 
attempts to discover Watson, but without success. The 
latter, though prohibited by Lady Rainford from resum- 
ing his functions as a clergyman, had gained her consent 
to retire into France, where he lived in want, only 
lightened by her contemptuous bounty. 

Little remains to conclude this retrospect 

After his discharge from a German prison, Kelly 
came to his native country, accompanied by his son. 

We may remind the reader that it was in Dublin he 
discovered, to his own surprise, that his first wife had 
died before his second marriage ; and that the act, how- 
ever flagitious on his part, was strictly legal 
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Bepulsed both bj Marj^s family and his own, Kelly 
wandered with his son in search of a livelihood, till the 
younger man found employment in the coUieiy near 
Aberglyn. 

It was thus^ that, after many years, father and 
daughter were brought £eice to face. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

I SUPPOSE there was a time when Beauchamp would 
have heeded the fiuy of such a storm as beat upon him 
when he left the Bainfords. When a lad, he might 
have felt pity for seafarers exposed to it, and even im- 
pulsivelj have risked his life to save them. Some years 
later, he might have enjoyed the storm from its appeal 
to his imagination and to that comhativeness which 
was the expression, however refined by taste, of his 
intense selfism. But pity and imagination were now 
withered in the heart which had drained the luxury of 
all feelings, and lifted none into duties* 

Something more than a convulsion of nature was 
needed to rouse him now. If Caroline should escape 
him, as seemed at least possible, what would life have 
left? Was there no other excitement to quicken his 
pulse with a thriU? — that pulse of routine that went by 
clockwork, and told time, not life. 

Turning a comer, he found the coach from the station 
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labouring through the flooded street The coach had 
evidentlj stopped at his hotel, as, on reaching it some 
minutes afterwards, he found luggage in the passage. 

But all the effects of the travellers were not forth- 
coming. A page, whom his mistress had brought 
inside, had been either too forgetfiil, or too impatient of 
the rain, to secure all her property. A missing box had 
been carried off by the coach. 

The lady, attended by her maid, laden with shawls, 
was bitterly upbraiding the boy, when Beauchamp 
entered. She had a commanding figure — ^had the tra- 
veller-in-chief—wore a hat and casaque which added 
to the impression of her height, and her air was decisive, 
if not even masculine. 

The boy, who had been but a few days in a service 
which he little relished, was irritated by his public 
scolding. When his mistress threatened to send him 
after the coach in the deluge of rain, he became posi- 
tively rebellious. 

" Don't talk to me, brat," said she ; " take your hat 
and be gone I " 

" No more brat than you be," retorted the page. 
" Who are you to take on so ?" 

The lady glanced in at the bar. 

" Give me that whip, landlord." 

The wondering landlord had no sooner complied than 
she drew off her fiir gloves for a surer grasp. Then the 
lash fell with telling precision on the unfortunate page. 

D D 
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t 

*^ Yea, fair panthress.' I 

She. struck him lightly with her whip. 
"Then will you trust yourself in my den? I feed 
at seyen. You will only meet Halwyn, our American 
rider. The little man would escort me," she explained 
with a laugh, " I insisted, though, on his alighting at 
the other inn, the Harp." 

This daring, handsome woman, this subjugator of 
savage things, almost a belle sauvage herself, had fallen 
in Beauchamp's path at a crisis. It will be remem- 
bered how greatly he had been struck with her during 
his visit to Eainford. He now hungered for something 
fierce and dangerous to grapple with. He felt that he 
should like to tame Olympia as she tamed her lions. It 
would be a triumph, too, if he could crush down the 
thought of Caroline, though but for a night* 

" You won't mind Halwyn," resuined Olympia, mis- 
apprehending Beauchamp's silence. " He's a gentleman's 
son, and was intended for the army ; but his father was 
a sad spendthrift, and left him without a shilling." 

"I will certainly venture into the den," said Beau- 
champ, " but you must keep your paw in velvet." 
" Sans doute, mon gargon^ unless youmake me scratch." 
" If you do, I shall tame you." 
" In that case the Lion Queen will abdicate in your 
favour. You will have done .more in the way of 
taming than I ever did. Go now, and change your 
wet things." 

dd2 
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'* ^ir revoir/*^ she echoed. ^ Waiter, aee dist my 
page has broiled ham and eggs with his tea." 

Otjinpia neTer brooked opposidoii ; boi, as jok aee^ 
she was undalgent to the Mien. 

Haring made his toifette^ BeanchsBip lepazied to 
CMrmpia's loook She ai^nowkdged his iiiniii, hj- 
a ncd. and withoot dfistaz^Tcc^ her <aifh:w 
S^e vai$ warmiiL^ hear ieet en c^ imfer, t^ c^ei 
Ttx^i:^ ^ler red suxkisLfs acd ,<ffr:rr:ig Eolbzursl Vki 

"^ YciK «w.*" he saaL pLsriiz^ iiameif «il air 
•^ I i»ai <c<csu!e eaco^ to ccnnfc.'" 

"^ F'^ti»s^ tbe ecaz»e ^£ a xdiibs^^ ^s 
^ wi«i i <!r5ic$ ;a trap*,"* 
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ford ; then of Watson ; then of Herr Brandstrom, to 
whose theatre she was going next spring. At length 
she touched upon her own career, and related more than 
one account of her hairbreadth escapes. 

" But I must not be blowing my own trumpet at this 
rate," she said; "I've no right, in the preaence of 
Halwyn. Tou should see him dive through the hoops, 
as if he came from the clouds, like Mercury with the 
what-d*ye-Gall-'ems at his heels." 

" I shall look forward to that happiness," said Beau- 
champ. 

The taciturn American — in that respect unlike his 
countrymen generally — simply bowed. 

*' Do you ride now ? " asked Beauchamp of Olympia, 
when they gathered to the fire at dessert. 

" Yes, IVe taken to it again. We found the mena- 
gerie-show scarcely long enough for a night's amuse- 
ment. Besides, the beasts grew stale to me, as riding 
had done before. I think, after all, the latter's my 
passion." 

" You're of the haute Scole, I presume ? " 

" Not L I hate the slow courtly movements of that 
school, as if my horse were doing duty at a drawing- 
room. Give me the grand sense of motion, with a 
chance of danger to spice it ; the whirl round the circle, 
two in hand ; the flying leap through the hoops, when I 
know not whether I have feet or wings ; the breathless 
spectators ; the something that gives one the excitement 
of the crowd, with the freedom of the desert!" 
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Her overflow of life began to tell upon the dry heart 
that thirsted. for it so much. 

" The desert! " he cried; " I* should like to meet 
you there, to hunt you down, to make you my queen 
and captive in one I " 

<< Miss St Maur might be cautious, and ride with a 
groom," said Halwyn. 

The diy irony of his tone'ofiended Beauchamp, who 
looked at the American with haughty suiprise. But 
the latter kept his firm^ quiet aspect 

Olympia, perhaps vain of Beauchamp's admiration, 
stimulated it by her coquetiy. His refined tastes had 
hitherto preserved him firom excesses, but to-night he 
diank fireely. Under these influences his homage waxed 
moie fisrvent and less decorous. At last he isdier 
ordered than invited Halwyn to pledge him in cham- 
pagne to Olympia's health. 

Halwyn civilly excused himself, 

*^ I insist on it/* said Beauchamp^ ringing. 

" And I decline, sir," returned Halwyn. " We can 
do no honour to a lady in wine, if it has already made 
either of ns forget what we owe to her." 

Was such a man to assume the airs of a gentleman 
to Beauchamp? He rang again. 

The American quie%' left die room, to prevent any 
new order for wine from being complied widi. Bess- 
champ, no Iftngfgr master of himself, seised the moaKOBit 
to declare his passion for Olympia. Alarmed at tiie 
eflfeds of her oiooiiragenient, she strove to restrain luBi, 
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but in vain. She was struggUng violently to escape 
from his embrace, when Halwyn re-entered. 

" This is not the desert," said the latter, touching 
Beauchamp bn the shoulder ; " and, even if it were, you 
see the lady has a groom." 

Beauchamp met the man's determined look with one 
of ignoring scorn. Availing herself of the diversion, 
Olympia broke away, and flew to her chamber. . 

Beauchamp rushed to the door, and recklessly waved 
his hand to her. Turning back, he saw Halwyn stand- 
ing as if lost in thought. 

It would seem as if in many cases pride and de- 
gradation went together. Though Beauchamp had sunk 
so low, and was greatly incensed with Halwyn, he felt 
that he could not do him the honour of a quarreL 

He went down stairs. The rain had ceased, but the 
wind was stiU high. He was in no mood to sit. Putting 
on his hat, and heedless of the drenched and slippery 
roads, he struck off for the cliffs. 

There was a fierce pain at his heart, which he hugged 
as if it had been joy. He had found something that for 
the time shut out the thought of Caroline. That was a 
sensation, though very likely his pursuit of Olympia 
would be stale to him next week. It was a strange 
peculiarity in such a man, that no woman, whatever her 
beauty or esprit, could have long held sway over 
him, unless there had been something in her to 
revere. 
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PoNMiriK by the lamp-post, now prostrated by the fury 
ill' ihti ({ale, where he had met Caroline, Beaucliainp 
giiliuid the hoiglitfi, and though sometimes almost losiiig 
hU footing on the wet earth, walked rapidly on. The 
Hky wan strewn with vast masses of black doud, like 
i\\^ iVnginents of rocks, through which, ever and anon, 
a )mlo moon seemed to steer warily^ as if consdous of 
dau)it^v« 

It was )>erhapa the unwonted excitement of the last 
(V>Y )u>ur« that made his memory stcangely active. 
hna^vk and eYent9> some of them trivial enough, but adi 
vHM\\uvl\s\ with hi3 early y^mcs^ started into life. He 
^\v hiiu^^Uf <4i his poiny> riding np ^ diestxurt amaue 
tv\ hU luvvther » hou^stew Ue saw the v«zy spot at ^lick 
KU Uv^M<i^ N^w^HiudlaavW laeed to dai^ fcctk to 
hiuik* l\\>r i\ii»i$ar> what $taniK& fiienis A«ir bd 
Augl ibtc ^url wi^bi whom^ at niase* he h^ 
iu lv^\v— <$it^v Kx?v was^ ^):ese scILin wSine nwi ami 

Uv^ :$«iw aii$: m\^caeir^a' ^^ ineo; and :tie 
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him, althongli there was undoubtedly bitterness in his 
hard laugh, as he thought of the manhood which had 
been developed from such a germ. 

" It was fate," he said, audibly ; — " that fate which 
we all cany in our dispositions and our circumstances. 
All men crave happiness. I sought mine in the way 
that was foredoomed, and the game has gone against 
me. 

He had slackened his pace while thus brooding. A 
quick step came up with him, and he heard his name. 

" Mr. Faulkner," said Halwyn, " I did not follow 
you until I had weighed the matter well. But you see 
Miss St. Maur is in the same hotel with you, so I must 
speak out. You must not try to see her again." 

Beauchamp turned on his heel, and walked on. 

" I demand your promise," said the other, tracking 
him steadily. 

Even resolute Halwyn might have quailed, could he 
have looked into Beauchamp's soul. The bitter retro- 
spect in which the latter had just indulged, made him 
impious in his pride. ^' The same lot," he reasoned, 
'' that has robbed me of all life's interest, has at least 
freed me from its ties. I have none to man. I am 
alone — indifferent to life and death." 

Who was this Halwyn, 'that would weave his mean 
threads into the texture of so select a doom ? 

As Beauchamp was still silent, Halwyn sprang 
forward, and planted himself in his path. 
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*' I must have jour promise. She will be my wife in 
a few weeks, if I live." 

Beauchamp spoke at last ; but in slow words, that 
seemed distilled from his lips. 

" You will go far to make that doubtful, if you try 
conclusions with me. Stand aside I " 

Perhaps Halwyn misunderstood Beauchamp's menace, 
and supposed that he would persist in his suit to 
Olympia. 

" I teU you she is to be my wife," said Halwyn, 
sternly; for he was not only indignant for Olympia, but 
jealous of her &olish encouragement to Beauchamp. 

** Will you stand aside?" 

" I sought no quarrel," said Halwyn ; " but if, after 
what I have said, you again affront her, I will degrade 
you. I will chastise you, and compel you to fight me." 

With an iron grasp, Beauchamp seized the man, and 
swung him from his path. But the violence of the ' 
action caused Beauchamp to stagger. His feet slipped 
forward upon the soaked, treacherous earth, which still 
yielding, yielding, sloped to the verge of the cliff; 
tottering on, he strove to balance himself on its very 
edge ; there he rocked for a moment, with outspread 
arms; then the ground gave way, and he fell; but 
without a cry. 

Halwyn had scarcely risen from his heavy fall, when , 
all was over. 

The next morning Beauchamp's body was found at . 
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the foot of the cliff. His identity was discovered by 
letters which he had about him ; for the crushed frame 
could hardly have been recognised. But there was 
something like the living man in the action of the right 
arm, which was doubled carelessly beneath the head. 
He had died without hope enough to fear« 
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CHAPTER XXXL 



Ralph, it will be lemembered, had fixed Tiimflelfj for 
a tune, on the coast, a mile or two out of the town of 
Aberglyn. He had done so to he on the spot, should 
Caroline resolve to go abroad, and wish again to oom- 
mnnicate with him. 

Always readj with counsel and help, Ral^h soon 
became a referee with the few fishermen and their 
fiimilies, whose dwellings were scattered aromid him. It 
was little wonder, then, that when two of these men 
discovered the body of Beauchamp, not hi from their 
own homes, Ralph shonld have been amongst the first 
to learn the catastrophe. 

When the body was identified, it became his duty to 
break the news to Lady Rainford and Caroline. Know- 
ing how dose a tie, whether it were one of joy or pain, 
had bound the latter to Beauchamp, Ralph's task was a 
hard one. He performed it gently ; but the shock to 
lus hearers was great, especially to Caroline. 
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Beanchamp's selfish cruelty faded altogether from her 
mmd. His graces of intellect and person, and his 
idolatry of herself, rose before her as in the early days 
of their love. 

Theae feelings, however, were necessarily transient 
Her convictions as to his real character had ^ been 
bnmed, as it were, into her experience. Pity might 
soften, but could not efface them. 

Yet for a while she had a ghastly fear that her utter 
rejection of his mad passion might have been a motive 
to his tragic end. 

Her mind was not set at rest on this point, till a 
number of circumstances clearly showed that his death 
had been accidental. Such was the verdict returned at 
the inquest. 

Halwyn of course kept silent, foreseeing that a dis- 
closure of his quarrel with Beauchamp might lead to 
suspicions from which, however undeserved, it would be 
hard to clear himself.' 

Balph undertook the arrangement of the funeral. To 
spare the Bainfords needless pain, he decided that 
Beauchamp should be buried in a neighbouring village. 
None of the unhappy man's acquaintances or distant 
connexions stood by his grave. Only, besides Balph 
and Elliot, and from respect to the former, the vicar and 
a few other gentlemen of Aberglyn. 

At Christmas, Mrs. Hopkinson and Mary returned to 
Llandare, Frank, of course, soon following. Balph 
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stayed for a while at Abeigljn, wheie Lady Bamford's 
attachment to him grew daily* 

No longer hesitating to acknowledge her £&ther, she 
took Balph to his bed-side. The ice once broken, 
farther disclosures followed-^the leading facts of her 
histoty, and the conduct of Beauchamp. 

Her health, was now steadily improving. Perhaps 
the very buoyancy of renewed strengtii made her slow 
to perceive a less fevourable change in Caroline. The 
latter, indeed, could not be called seriously ill. She was 
not even confined to the house ; but her walks became 
shorter. She would remain long silent, and then speak 
with effort. Her face had never worn a sweeter calm ; 
but there was a . listlessness in every look and move- 
ment. 

Ralph often watched her leaning silently back in her 
chair^ till a smile showed that she had observed him. 

" Mamma," she said, one morning, laying aside her 
pen, " will you write to Mrs, Bland for me ? It's strange 
how hard I find it to express myself." 

Mrs. Bland was the schoolmistress at Bainford ; and 
Caroline wished to inquire about the state of the school, 
and to give instructions about the weekly fimd. In 
attempting to explain these things to her mother, she 
grew confosed, and even excited, 

Lady Rainford began to feel uneasy. 

A letter now reached Ralph from Llandare. Many of 
his friends there were grieved at their separation, and 
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offered to engage for him a proprietary chapel, which 
had long been vacant. 

This matter took him to his old parish. His heart 
leaped at the thought of being once more with such 
loving, zealous surrounders. The business, however, 
would take some weeks to arrange,, and he promised 
Lady Kainford to return once more to Aberglyn in the 
interval, 

Caroline was fall of joy at the prospect that was open- 
ing to him. But her every feeling seemed so quiet now. 
She bade Ralph good-bye with tender composure. It 
was all he would have asked for. 

He came back, having arranged to begin his duties as 
minister at the proprietary chapel within a month. But 
he well knew the. week-day duties of a clergyman, and 
was anxious to resume them. 

Ralph almost started when he saw Caroline again, 
and took her wasted hand in his own. She was visibly 
feebler, seldom went out of doors, and then but for a few 
minutes in the sunshine. She would rally a little at 
nights, but her strength was that of fever. 

" She wants vital power," said the doctors, who 
guessed rightly that she was suffering from the effects of 
a severe mental strain. 

When Ralph took leave on the first night of his 
return, Lady Rainford followed him into the hall. 

" What do you think of her?" she asked; " she's 
not worse ?" 
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Balph'a swelling heart forlMiie words, but Lad; 
Kainford nnderstood hU preSBuie of the band. 

"Oh, Halph, Ralph I " she exdumed, in a whisper ; 
thai she dropped foiwaid till her head sank npon the 
yotmg man's shoulder. 

He felt to her like a bod — like Caroline's brother. 

And as a brother he had behaved to Caroline from 
the beginning of her illness. 

She loved to hear of his plans tonching his parish, 
and of his past life there. He told her all freely. 

" Tonr's wiU be a bleased life, Ralph," she said, one 
Aaj ; " the life of a trae helper and teacher, whose faith 
and works prove each other." 

" I will pra; that it maj be thns," he answered ; 
" I have need to do so with my fanlts." 

" I should like to know yonr &nlt8." 

" First of all, a want of forbearance — the indulgence 
of something like contempt for the narrow views and 
weak consciences of many sincere people." 

" Yes ; you used to speak out, Ralph. Would you 
not now?" 

" As much as ever, but in another spirit." 
Yet there are times to denounce." 
No J(,iubt ; but none for pride in denouncing." 
" Ralph, you could denounce," she said; "think of 
ir Mrs. Amaranth, and of poor me, and your scoldings 
at Oldcourt." 

Her face briglitened with a tender, sportive smile. 
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" There I** she added; ^Tve revenged myself, and 
you shall talk no more just yet." 

He saw her efforts to make light of her weakness, 
and had to walk resolutely about the room to hide 
weakness of another kind in himself. 

This, however, was one of her best days. The next 
she was feebler, and retired early in the evening. 

" Don't leave me yet, Ralph," said Lady ilainford 
when Caroline was gone. 

She stirred the fire, took up her embroidery, and 
feigned to occupy herself, but every now and then her 
eyes strayed almost furtively towards Balph. At length 
he caught them brimming with tears. 

** Ralph!" she exclaimed, "you don't know how 
much — how much I regard you I" 
" Thank you, thank you ! " 

" It seems strange to tell you so," pursued the lady ; 
" but you have known her so long; you have been such 
a firiend to her." 

" God bless her ! " whispered Ralph. 
" Yes," cried Lady Rainford ; " she knows your 
goodness ; she repays it Ralph, she might never for- 
give me if she guessed what I am about to say^ but I 
will say it. You have a brother's love for her — have 
you no more?" 

Ralph started from his seat. What I had he so long 
curbed his heart, only to find it such a rebel now ? 

£ E 
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*^ Dear Lady Bainford," he said at length, *^ don't give 
me sach a hope. She has not the lore for me &at 
would make her happj. It is the sisterly affection of 
years that has deoeiTed yon." 

Lady Rainford knew better. Her quick eye bad 
spelled out Caroline's secret by signs of wbieh even 
the latter was imc(»iscioo8. Her daughter's <^enness 
and somewhat strained cheerfulness before Balpb ; her 
reserve when speaking of him, in his absence ; a sndden 
kiss once pressed upon Lady Bainford's forehead, when 
she had been praising him; a conscious bludi, and a 
long avoidance of his name afterwards. This was easy 
cipher for a mother's reading. 

*^ Balph," she answered, '^ Caroline has not uttered a 
word to justify what I have said. I act as a mo&er. 
knowing, perhaps, that she eomj^omises 1^ child^s 
dignity and her own, but moved to do so by a h<^ for 
which any mother would humble hersdf in die dust. 
And I say to you, if your heart prompt it, speak to 
Caroline, and speak in time ! " 

He took her hand and kissed it reverently. 

'* I love Caroline," he said, " with a love — ah, it must be 
told in life, if at alL But as to her, I fed that yon are 
mistaken.' 

''Goodnight; think tm what I have said ! '* 

At firsts the more Balph did so, the more he foh that 
Lady fLunford had deceived herself. To be Caroline's 
Vloved and chosen! Life could have no second joy 
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like that. But on what grounds could he seek it ? Was 
her affection for him shown more tenderly now than it 
had been at Oldcourt? 

He had then ventured to hope that she loved him ; 
but how utterly had. he been mistaken. Love on her 
part would have levelled all inequalities of condition ; 
but he shrank now from a suit that might have even 
the semblance of self interest. 

And yet, if after all, the mother's instinct should be 
right; if there were the barest chance that Caroline 
could return his love and take from it a new interest in 
life ? Was it for him to wait till that was proved, to 
lock up his heart lest pride should suffer? 

Tet that pride tempted him sorely. "Tou know, 
Ralph," it whispered, " what the world will say. Even 
she will see that the match would be a good one for you/ 
and that your love would agreeably coincide with your 
advantage.'' 

"She will never say that if she loves me," Ralph 
answers. 

" True," quoth pride ; " but if not ? " 

"Away with this! Ifs self, miserable self, that 
speaks thus/' cries Ralph. " I believe she knows me 
better ; but even if I should suffer in her deir eyes, let 
me, if I suffer for her sake." 

I will not be sure though, that the enemy did not 
rally and make at last one fierce assault, when Ralph 
stood next day at Lady Rainford's door. 
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The morning was sufficiently advanced for Caroline 
to be down. She was as usual half reclining in her 
easy chair, her hands passively crossed, and her slippered 
feet supported by a pile of cushions. 

Perhaps Ealph had never thought her so lovely as 
now. The languor that had robbed her beauty of its 
brilliancy, gave to it a softness and spirituality far dearer 
to him. 

" Tou are better to-day,*' he said. 

" Yes,*' Caroline answered ; " and so peacefuL" 

Then she dwelt, more than was usual with her in 
words, on those hopes which give life its best impulse 
and death its only solace, — on that love which, un- 
measured by human desert, pours all its fulness into the 
heart that seeks it. 

Why did these words cost Balph such a pang ? The 
minister of religion should have hailed them. I believe 
he did; but the man shook. Was she growing meeter 
for the near end? 

" I had a letter from my mother to-day,'' he observed, 
longing to break new ground. '' She and my feither beg 
their dear love to you both/' 

" Dear Mrs. Arundel I " 

^'Perhaps she had better speak for herself," con- 
tinued Balph, taking out the letter from which he read 
as follows V — 

" Our dear Caroline — I shall obey her commands and 
still call her so-— will well know how the tidings of her 
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illness grieved us. How we wish that she and Lady 
Rainford were here ! 

"Remind the latter that I washer darling^s old nurse 
through her delicate childhood and after; that, although 
our wise doctors shook their heads, she got gradually 
stronger. Do beg Lady Eainford, with my love, to 
bring her as soon as she can travel 

" I feel as if I had a right to take care of her; I have 
such confidence that I could do her good,'' 

Ealph stopped short, and coughed, perhaps a Uttle 
sorry that he had begun. 

" Go on, dear Ralph," said Lady Rainford. 

" Go on," she repeated cruelly, as if determined not 
to spare him. 

" It's not presumption in me, dear Ralph " (so the 
letter continued) ; " Oldcourt's like native air to her ; and 
the change back to old scenes does such wonders. She'll 
have her own room, with the view over the yiver that 
she liked so. And we sit these winter nights in the old 
oak room that she always said was haunted, or ought to 
be. How we shall laugh there together over the old 
ghost stories, at which, to speak truth, I couldn't 
always laugh when she told them. And she'll have her 
favourite Rollo, venerable fellow, on the hearth at her 
feet. Then your father will read to her before tea, while 
I sit working, quite content to look at her. And, except 
for your being away, dear Ralph, the happiest of our 
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old times will come back to us ; tbe old times when I 
almost loved her as if — " 

Here Balph, who had been reading the paragraph as 
if it were an order of the day, mumbled over the con- 
cluding words with shameM incoherence. 

" Almost loved her as if whaty Ralph ? " cried the 
merciless Lady Eainford, touching the letter, and forcing 
him to look up. — ^Why was Caroline's face buried in her 
hands ? 

* Almost loved her,' read Lady Rainford over his 
shoulder ; * as if she had been my own child.' " And 
yet I'm not jealous*'* 

There was a quick sob ; then those treacherous hands 
of Caroline would shake, and betray what they strove 
to hide. 

Li a moment Ealph was kneeling beside her. 

'* Caroline," he said, " dearest Caroline, she loved you 
as her child. I love you, love you far more than any 
brother could ; I did so before you left Oldcourt. Make 
me what you will — ^brother, friend, if you carft permit 
more; but if you can, then be my mother's child 
indeed— be my wife 1'^ 

He dared to remove the slendei; wrist ; to look in her 
face, in which joy's blessed light seemed to struggle 
through a mist« Then the truth shone clear. She let 
him gather her to him in his arms, and the happy &ce 
sank upon his breast. 

That was bliss enough for one day. The next seemed 
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to grudge it, and to menace darkly. Caroline was feebler 
than ever. She could not quit her room ; but lay as if 
in a placid trance. Even night brought no return of 
energy. 

When, after leaving her, the doctor's step was heard 
on the stairs, you will judge how Balph felt his heart 
keep time to it — felt as if his heart would stand still 
when the step ceased. 

** She's weaker," said the doctor, taking snuff; " that 
was to be expected." 

" Why?" said Kalph, forcing himself to articulate. 

" She will be weaker as the fever subsides ; she has 
much less of it to-night" 

Another twenty-four hours and there was fresh 
ground for hope. Caroline was calmly asleep, and the 
fever was still less. 

Then he had messages from her ; a morning or two, 
and she came down for a few hours ; daily those houEs 
were increased. 

He might talk to her now ; he might deem her his for 
life, as well as after it. 

It would be an error to connect Caroline's illness in 
any way with her love for Balph. Though she had reason 
at Rainford to suppose that he had once loved her, his 
brotherly kindness of late seemed to imply the cessation 
of any deeper feeling. She had been too grateful for 
his affection to repine for more ; she might even have 
rallied from her long trial, and the shock that closed it, 
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had there been no Kalph in the case. But it may be — 
and she loved to think so— that the answer of his heart 
to the deep, but scarcely acknowledged yearning of 
hers, gave her life the impulse which it needed ; — ^that, 
as with the princess in the fairy tale, the voice of 
human love roused her from an -enchanted torpor, and 
broke the spell of the magician — ^Death ! 



One bright day in the ensuing Spring, Eliot and Mary 
were married. Balph performed the ceremony; and 
Caroline was one of the bridesmaids. Mrs. Hopkinson^s 
elation, under these circumstances, was only subdued 
because it had reached its highest point a week befoie, 
when Caroline and Lady Kainford became her guests. 

It was early autumn when Ealph and Caroline knelt 
together before the same altar. Their marriage had 
been postponed by the death of Kelly, which took 
place in the course of the winter. 

He received from his child and grandchild whatever 
solace their tender ministry could afford. But the 
remorse that a perverted life entails was not to be 
evaded. They trusted, at the last, that remorse had 
been softened into repentance. 

Caroline and her husband still live in the suburbs of 
Llandare, where his duties lie. A wider sphere of 
usefulness seems opening to him ; but he' will not leave 
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bis old Mends without a struggle^ even at the call of 
duty. 

By Caroline's desire, her mother stiU occupies Bain- 
ford. She is looking eagerly for a visit from her children 
as soon as Ralph can snatch a week to come to her. 

I will not undertake to say that Lady Bainford has 
lost all her social ambition and her desire to shine. But 
both are tempered by a benevolence, cheerfulness, and 
an active duty, which she owes to the teaching of sorrow 
and to the devotion of her child. 

Her acknowledgment of her father excited a natural 
burst of wonder and speculation. But the Countess of 
Wyverton, to whom she confided the chief events of her 
life, has taken her by the hand ; and ridicule and cen- 
sure are alike hushed before so irreproachable a sanction. 

We shall not unduly extend this narrative by an 
attempt to describe Balph's married life. But we have 
curiosity enough to accompany him in thought, as he 
rides this autumn evening up the pleasant approach to 
his house, from which the fire throws its ruddy welcome. 

A light step meets him in the hall, and goes with 
him to the hearth. 

''Does she remember?" he asks, folding her to his 
heart, ''what I once said? — that I could thank God if 
she kept best the promise of her youth, though she 
might never be mine? She has kept the promise; and 
she is mine tool" 

THE END. 
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richness of imagery and illustrationythe same large'views and catholic spirit, atid 
the same depth and fervour of devotional feeling, which so remarkably distin- 
guished the preceding Series and which rendered it a most valuable accession to 
our theological literature**— From Dr. Jerehie'b Pre? ace. 

3. Letters on Romanism, in Reply to Dr. Newman's Essay on 
Development. Edited by the Very Rev. Thomas Woodward, M.A ., 
Dean of Down. Second Edition. Revised by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Hardwick. 8vo. cloth, 10#. 6</. 

" Deserve to be considered the most remarkable proofs of the Author*s indom i- 
table energy and power of concentration.** — Edinburgh Review. 

4. Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. 

Edited from the Author's M8S., with Notes, by William Hep- 
worth Thompson, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo.,£l 5* 

•* Of the dialectic and physics of Plato they are the only exposition atonee full 
occur ate, and popular, with which I am acquainted : being far more accurate than 
the French, and incomparably more popular than the German treatises on these 
departments of the Platonic philosophy r — From Phof. TurjMpsos's Prtface 



S NEW WOUKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

THIRD EDITION. 
Lectnres to Ladies on Practical Subjects. Ciowu 8vo. 7«.6</. 

By F. D. Maurice, Chables Kingslkt, J. Ll. Davies, Abch- 
DBACOir Allbn, Dean Trench, Professor Brewer, Dr. Qsoege 
Johnson, Dr. Sievekino, Dr. Chambers, F. J. Stephen, Esq. and 
Tom Taylor, Esq. 

Contents : — Plan of Female Colleges — The College and the Hospital — 
The Country Parish — Overwork and Anxiety — Dispensaries — ^Dis- 
trict Visiting — Influence of Occupation on Health — Law as it affects 
the Poor — Everyday Work of Ladies — Teaching by Words — Sani- 
tary Law — Workhouse Visiting. 

" We icareely know a volume coHtaiHtng more sterling good setise^ or a finer ex- 
prestion of modem intelligence on social subjects "--CB.A.uvE.Bis' Jouknal. 

BY BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, M.A., 

Author of " History of the New Testament Canon." 

Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles. Sermons preached 

before the University of Cambridge. With Notes. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 4*. 6a. 
** Jn earnest exhibition of important and exalted truth " — Journal or Sac. 
Literature. 

BY THE RIGHT REV. JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of Natal, formerly Fallow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

1. The Colony of Natal. A Journal of Ten Weeks' Tour of 

Visitation among the Colonists and Zulu Kaffirs of Natal. Witii 
four Lithographs and a Map. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5*. 

2. Village Sermons. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2«.6£^. 

3. Companion to the Holy Communion : containing 

the Service, with Select Readings from the Writings of 
Mr. MAURICE. Fine Edition, rubricated and bound in 
morocco antique, gilt edges, 6*. ; or in cloth, red edges, 2*. 6«f. ; 
common paper, limp cloth, 1«. 

BY G. M. HUMPHRY, M.D. Cantab. F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon to Addenbrooke's Hospital, Lecturer on Anatomy and Surgery in the Medieai 

School, Cambridge. 

A Treatise on the Human Skeleton, including the 

Joints. With Sixty Illustrations drawn from Nature. 

Medium 8vo. cloth, 1/. 8*. 

" It does not consist of a mere detailed account of dry bones, but a beautifully 
written description of their development, growth, structu re j^ un ion by joint y 
position in the human ecOHomy, varieties in the lower ^^tKjf^ond uses in 
standing, waiAtug, and running, and leads gradually^^^^^^^^most inte- 
resting chapter on The Homology*^ — ^Dublin Mej 
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BT JULIUS CHARLES HARE, M.A., 

Sometime Arehdeaeou of Lewea, Rector of Heretmonceux, Chaplain in Ordinary to he 
Queen^ and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

NINE VOLS. 8»o. VNIFORMLT PRINTED AND BOUND, 

1. Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 

Lewes. During 1840 to 1854, with Notes on the Principal 
Events affecting the Church during that period. And an Litro- 
duction, explanatory of his position in the Church, with re- 
ference to the Parties which divide it. 

3 vols. 8vo. cloth, £1 11*. %d. 

2. Miscellaneous Pamphlets on some of the Leading 

Questions agitated in the Church during the years 1845 to 1851. 

8vo. cloth, 12*. 

3. Vindication of Luther against his recent English 

Assailants. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 7#. 

4. The Mission of the Comforter. With Notes. Second- 

Edition. 8vo. cloth, 12# 

5. The Victory of Faith. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 5*. 

6. Parish Sermons. Second Series. 8vo. cloth, 12*. 

7. Sermons preacht on Particular Occasions. 8vo. 12#. 

The twofolUnoing looks are included among the eoUeeted Charget, but arepuhUtled 

ieparately for purehatert of the reet. 

Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 

Lewes. Delivered in the years 1843, 1845, 1846. Ncrer 
before published. With an Introduction, explanatory of his 
position in the Church, with reference to the Parties that divide 
it 8vo. cloth, 6#. 6d, 

The Contest with Rome. A Charge, delivered in 1851. 
With Notes, especially in answer to Db. Newmav on the Position 
of Catholics in England. Second Edition. 8vo. clotL 10s. Gd. 

AS 



10 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

BY JOHN McLEOD CAMPBELL, 

Formerly Minitier of Mow, 

The Nature of the Atonement, and its Relation to 
Remission of Sins and Eternal Life, 

Svo. clotb, 10*. Qd. 

** T/iis is a remariahle book^ as indieating the mode in iohieh a devout and iniel 
leetual mind has found its way^ almost unassisted, out of the extreme Lutheran 
and Calvinistie views of the Atonement into a healthier atmosphere of doctrine. 
,,, Wie cannot assent to all the positions laid down by this writer, but he is 
entitled to be spoken respectfully of both because of his evident earnestness and 
reality, and the tender mode in which he deals with the opinions of others from 
whom he feels compelled to rfj/f<?r."— Litirart Churchman. 

BY THE RIGHT REV. G. E. LYNCH COTTON, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India. 

Sermons and Addresses delivered in Marlborough 
College, during Six Years. 

Crown Svo. cloth, price 10*. 6rf. 

'* We can heartily recommend this volume as a most suitable present for a youth, 
or for family readiny, wherever there are youny persons, the teaching of these 
discourses will be admirable" — ^Literary Churchman. 

Sermons : Chiefly connected with Public Events in 1854. 

Fcap. Svo. cloth, 3*. 

'* A volume of which we can speak with high admiration." 

Christian Bsmembrancer 

Charge delivered to the Clergy of Calcutta at his 
Primary Visit in September, 1859. 8vo, 2*.6rf. 

BY JOHN HAMILTON, Esq. (of St. Eman's,) M.A., 

St. John's College, Cambridge. 

On Truth and Error : Thoughts, in Prose and Verse, 

on the Principles of Truth, and the Causes and Effects of Error. 

Crown Svo. Cheap Edition, cloth, 5«. 

**A very genuine, thoughtful, and interesting booh, the worh of a man of honest 
mind and pure heart; one who has felt the pressure of religious difficulties, 
who has thought for himself on the matters of which he doubted, ana who has 
patiently and piously worked his way to conclusions which he now revergntly but 
fearlessly utters to the world." — Nonconformist. 
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BY CHARLES KIN6SLEY, 

Rector o/Epertleg, and Chaplain in Ordinary to IA« Queen. 

1. Two Years Ago. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

" Genial, large hearted, humorous, with 'a quick eye and a keen relish alike 
for what is beautiful in nature and for vhat is genuine^ strong, and earnest in 
man. " — 6i7 ardllk. 

2. "Westward Ho!" or the Voyages and Adven- 

tures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, of Borrough, in the County 
of Devon, in the reign of Her most Glorious Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth. New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, C«. 

"Almost the best historical novel to our mind of the dag." — Frazer'3 
Magazine. 

3. The Heroes: Greek Fairy Tales for my Children, 

New and Cheaper Edition, with Eight Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 
beautifully printed on toned paper^ gilt edges, 5«. 

'* We doubt not they will be read by many a youth with an eiufhained interest 
almost as strong as the links which bound Andromeda to her rock" — British 
Quarterly. 

4. Glaucus ; or, the Wonders of the Shore. A Com- 

panion for the Searside. Containing Coloured Illustrations of the 
Objects mentioned in the Work. Fourth Edition. Beautifully 
printed and bound in cloth, gilt leaves. 7s, Qd, 

" Its pages sparkle with life, they open up a thousand sources of unanticipated 
pleasure, and combine amusement with instruction in a very happy and unwonted 
degree.*" — Eclectic Review. 

5 Phaethon ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo. boards, 2^. 

6. Alexandria and Her Schools. Four Lectures delivered 
at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. With a Preface. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 5«* 
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BY C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 

Late Head Matter of Harrow School. 

1 . Notes for Lectures on Confirmation. With SuiuMe 

Prayers. Second Edition. Fcap. 8ro. limp cloth, red edges. If. 6^/. 

2. St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. The Greek Text with 

English Notes. 8 to. cloth, 7s 6d. 

3. Memorials of Harrow Sundays. Sermons preached in the 

School Chapel. With a View of the Interior of the Chapel. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, red edges, 10#. 6d. 

B7 THE VENBLE. ARCHDEACON HARDWICE. 
Christ and other Masters : A Historical Inquiry into 

some of the chief Parallelisms and'Contrasts between Christiauit j 
and the Religious Systems of the Ancient World. 

Part I. Introduction. Part II. Religions of India. Part HI. 
Religions of China, America, and Oceanica. Part lY. Reli- 
gions of Egypt and Medo-Persia. In 8vo. cloth, 7«. ^d. each. 

" Never teas to difficult and complicaled a tubjeet at the httiory of Tagtm 
religion handled to abhfy and ai the tame time rendered to lucid and aitraciivt. 
— CoLoiciix Church Chronicle. 



B7 THOMAS RAWSON BIRES, M.A., 

Rector of Kehhall, Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Carlisle; 
Author of** The Life of the Rev. B. Biekereteth.*' 

The Difficulties of Belief, in connexion with the 
Creation and the Fall. Crown 8fo. cloth, is. 6d, 

*' J profound and matterly ettay.^ — ^EcLiCTic. 

*' Hit argumentt are original, and carefully and logically elaborated. We may 
add that they are dittinguithed by a marked tobriety and reverence for the Word 
of fforf."— RlC0Rl>. 
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BY DAVID MASSON, M.A., 

Prajesaor of English Literature in Universily College, London. 

1. Life of John Milton, narrated in connexion with 
the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History 

of his Time. ^ Vol. I. 8vo. Witb Portraits. 18*. 

'^ . . . The author hat endeavoured not only to sketch Milton such as he vas, the 
representative poet and literary man of his day, but to exhibit him * in con- 
nexion with the more notable phenomena in which his life was east, its state 
politicSy its ecclesiastical variations, its literature and speculative thought. . . . 
Sitch a historical area does Mr. MassoiCs Life of Milton occupy. There is 
scarce a page which does not bear witness of careful antiquarian research and 
minute as well as extensive reading. The biographer has large acquaintance 
with his period, deep love for his author.*^ — Athen^um. 

3. British Novelists and their Styles : Being a 
Critical Sketch of the History of British Prose 

Fiction. Crown 8vo. cloth, Is. M. 

" A work eminently enladaied to win popularity, both by the soundness of its 
doctrine and the skill of its art." — The PiiESS. 

3. Essays, Biographical and Critical : chiefly on 
English Poets. 8vo. cloth, 12*. Qd, 

CONTENTS. 

I. Shakespeare and Goethe. — II. Milton's Youth. — III. The Three 
Devils : Luther's, Milton's, and Qoethe s. — IV. Dryden, and the Litera- 
ture of the Restoration. — V. Dean Swift. — VI. Chatterton : a Story of 
theYeai- 1770.— VII. Wordsworth.— VIII. Scottish Influence on British 
Literature. — IX. Theories of Poetry. — X. Prose and Verse: De Quincey. 

" Distinguished by a remarkable power of analysisy a clear statement of the actual 
facts on which speculation is based, and an appropriaie beauty of language. 
These Essays should be popular with serious men. — The Atuek^um. 

BY ISAAC TAYLOR, ESQ., 

Author of** The Natural History of Enthusiasm." 

IMie Restoration of Belief. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 8*. 6rf. 

**A volume which contains logical sagacity , and philosophic comprehension, as well 
as the magnanimity and courage of faith, in richer profusion than any other 
work bearing on religious matters that has been addressed to this generation . 
* l^he Restoration of Belief* may, in many respects, take a place among the 
books of the nineteenth century, corresponding to that justly conceded by us 
to the * Analogy^ of Butler in the literature of the last age, or to the * Thoughts* 
of Pascal iti that of the a ne preceding ^^ — North British Review. 



14 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

THE WORKS OF 

FBEDEBICE DENISON MAURIGE, MJL, 

Ckapimm o/ Luuolu'a /»■. 

Exposition of the Holy Scriptures: 

(1 .) The Patriarchs and Lawgivers. Cts. 

(2.) The Prophets and Kin:»s. 10*. 6a. 

(3.) The Gospels of St. Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and the 

Epistles of St. Paul, Peter, James, and Jude. 14^. 

(4.) The Gospel of St. John. 10*. 6d. 

(5.) The Epistles of St. John. 7s. 6J. 

Exposition of the Prayer Book : 

(1.) Sermons on the Ordinary Serrices. 5*. 6 J. 

(2.) The Church a Familj: Being Sermons on the Occasion:;! 

Services. 4*. 6r. 

Ecclesiastical History. 10*. cy. 

WTiat is Revelation ? With Letters on Mr. Mansel's Bamptcn 
Lectures. 10*. 6*/- 

Sequel to the Inquiry, " What is Revelation ? " 

With Letters on Mr. Manuel's Strictures. 6*. 

The Lord's Prayer. Third Edition. 2*. 6/. 

The Doctrine of Sacrifice. 7*. 6^. 

Theoloojical Essavs. Second Edition. 10*. 6j. 

Christmas Day, and other Sermons. lo*. 6d. 

The Religions" of the Worid. Third Edition. 5*. 

Learning and Working. 5*. 

The Indian Crisis. Fire Sermons. 2*. 6/. 

The Sabbath, and other Sermons. 2*. Cd. 

Law on the Fable of the Bees. *«. 6</. 

The Worship of the Church. A Witness for tlie 

Redemption of the World. ^'* 

The Word " Eternal " and the Punishment of the 

WidLed. Third Edition. 1*. 

Eternal life and Eternal Death. 1*. 6</. 

The Name Protestant, and the English Bishopric at 

Jerusalem. Second Edition. 3*. 

Right and Wrong Methods of Supporting Pro- 

testantism. 1*. 

The Duty of a Protestant in the Oxford Election. 

1847. 1*. 

The Case of Queen's CoDege, London. l*- ^d. 

Death and Life. In Memoriam C.B.M. 1*. 

■-trative Reform. ^ 
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MANUALS FOR THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 

UNIFORMLY FEINTED AND BOUND. 

It is now about seven years since tbe Prospectus of this Series 
was first issued. Four volumes have been published, and 
others are in an advanced state. Tiie reception which these 
volumes have met with, has fully justified the anticipation with 
which the Publishers commenced tbe Series, and warrants them 
in tbe belief, that their aim of supplying books " concise, com- 
prehensive, and accurate," "convenient for the professional 
Student and interesting to the general reader," has been not 
unsuccessfully fulfilled. 

The following paragraphs appeared in the original Prospectus, and may 
be here conveniently reproduced : — 

" The Authors being Clergymen of the English Church, and the Series 
bein^ designed primarily for the use of Candidates for office iu 
her Ministry, the books will seek to be in accordance with her 
spirit and principles ; and as the spirit and principles of the 
English Church teach charity and truth, so in treating of tiie 
opinions and principles of other communions, every effort will 
be made to avoid acrimony or misrepresentation. 

" It will be the aim of the writers throughout the Series to avoid all 
dogmatic expression of doubtful or individual opinions." 



I. 

A General View of the History of the Canon of the 

New Testament during the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. 
By Brooke Eoss Westcott, M.A., formerly Eellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 12#. 6d. 

The Author is one of those who are teaching us that it is possible to rifle the 
storehouses of German theology ^ without bearing away the taint of their atmo- 
sphere : and to recognise the value of their accumulated treasures^ and even 
track the vagaries of their theoretic ingenuity ywUhout abandoning in the pursuit 
the clear sight and sound feeling of English common sense .... It is by far 
the best and most complete book of the kind; and we should be glad to see it 
well placed on the lists of our examining ehaplainsr — Guaediak. 

** Learned, dispassionate, discriminating , worthy of his subject, and the present 
state of Christian Literature in relation to it" — British Quarterly. 

** To the student in Theology it will prove an admirable Text-Book : and to all 
others who have any curiosity on the subject it will be satisfactory as one of the 
most useful and ittstructive pieces of history which the records of the Church 
supply," — London Quarterly. 



16 SEW WOHKS A2sD NEW EDITIOXS. 

THEOLOGICAL MANUALS-ccntmced. 

II. 

History of the Christian Church, during the Middle 
Ages and the Reformation (a.d. 590—1600). 

Bj the Venerable Cha&les Hahdvick, Ajchdeaoon of EIj. 

2 Tob. crovn 8 to. 10*. 6d. eacli. 

Vol. I. HUtory of the Clmich to the Excommonication of Lather. 
With Four Maps. • 

VoL II. History of the Reformation. 

Each Volume may be had sepantely. 

*Full iH referencet and authonty^ tyiiemaiic and formal in dinnom, wiik enough 
of life in the style to eounieraet the drynett inseparable from its brevity^ amd 
exhibitiny the results rather than the prineiples of investiyatiom. Mj&. Uau>- 
incK is to be eonyraiulaied on the sueeessful aehieveutent of a diffiemlt task.'' 

— ChBISTIAH BjBMEMBBJlICCER. 

*' Ee has bestowed patient and extensive reading on the coUeetion of his maderials; 
he has selected them with judgment: and he presents them in an equable and 
eompaet style/* — Spectatok. 

" To a good method and good materials Mb. Habdwick adds thai great virtue y 
a perfectly transparent style. We did not expect to find great literary quaUtie* 
in such a manual^ but we have found them ; we should be satisfied in tkii 
respect with conciseness and intelligibility ; but while this book has botJk, it is 
also elegant, highly finished, and highly interesting.'* — No^iCOSiFORMlST. 

HI. 

History of the Book of Common Prayer, 

together with a Kationale of the several Offices. By f bakcis 

Pkocter, M.A., Vicar of Witton, Norfolk, formerly Fellow of 

St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition, revised and 

enlarged. Crown 8yo. cloth, 10*. 6d. 

Ma. Fboct£R*s ' History of the Book of Common Prayer' is by far the best 

commentary extant Not only do the present illustrations embrace the 

whole range of original source* ineUcated by ]&Lr. Palmer, but Ma. Pkoctse 
compares the present Book of Commou Prayer with the Scotch and America* 
forms; and he frequently sets out in full the Sarum Offices. As a manual of 
extensive information, historical and ritual, imbued with sound Church pristei- 
pies, we are entirely satisfed with Ma. Procter's important volume.** 

Christian Bj^mshbrakcer. 

It is indeed a complete and fairly-written history of the Liturgy ; and from the 
dispassionate way in which disputed points are touched on, wtll prove to many 
troubled consciences what ought to be known to them, vis. : — that they may, 
wiihoutfearof compromising (he principles of evangelical irtdh, give their assent 
and consent to the contents of the Book of Common Prayer. Mr. Procter has 
4one a great service to the Church by this admirable digest.** 

Church or Erglaic d Quartsrlt. 



CLASS-BOOKS TOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

PUBLISHED BT 

MACMILLAN AND CO. 

CAMBRIDGE, 

AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 

MATHEMATICAL. 
BY G. B. AIRY, M.A., F.R.S., 

Attronomer Royal. 

Mathematical IVacts on the Lunar and Planetary 

Theories. The Figure of the Earth, Precession and Nutation, 
the Calculus of Variations, and the Undulatory. Theory of Optics. 
Fourth Edition, revised and improved. 8vo. cloth, 15«. 

BY R. D. BEASLEY. M.A 

Head Master of Grantham Grammar School. 

An Elementary Treatise on Plane Trigonometry; 

with a numerous Collection of Examples, chiefly designed for the 
u&e of Schools and Beginners. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2ts. 6^. 

BY GEORGE BOOLE, D.G.L., 

Profeisor of Maihematict in Queen's University^ Ireland. 

A Treatise on Differential Equations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 14*. 



BY W. H. DREW, M.A., 

Second Master of Blaekheaih Proprietary School. 

A Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sections. With a 

Copious Collection of Examples, embodying every Question 
which has been proposed in the Senate-House at Cambridge. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 4#. dd. 

BY A. R. GRANT, M.A., 

H. M. Inspector of Schools, 

Plane Astronomy, including Explanations of Celestial Phe- 
nomena, and Descriptions of Astronomical Instruments. Svo. 6«. 



18 MATHEMATICAL CLASS-BOOKS, 

BT H. A. MORGAN, ]£A., 

FeUom amd Sadleriam Lecturer of Jet— College, Camihrid§e, 

A Collection of Problems and Examples set at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, during 1850 — 57. Arranged 

in the DLfTerent Subjects progressivelj, with Answers to aU the 
Quest ions. Crown. 8yo. doth, 6«. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS :— 

184S — 1S51. With Solutions by Ferrebs and Jackson. 15*. 6d. 

1848— 1S51. (Riders) With Solutions by Jamesok. 7*. 6d. 

1854. With Solutions by Walton and Mackenzie. 10*. 6d. 

1857. With Solutions by Caufion and Walton. 8*. 6d. 

BT BARNARD SMITH, MJ^., 

Fellow of St. Peter* » College, Cambridge. 

1. Arithmetic and Algebra, in their Principles and 

Application : containing nnmerons systematically arranged 
Examples, taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers. With 
especial reference to the ordinary Examination for B.A. Degree. 
Sixth Eoitiox, revised and enlarged throughont. 

Crown Svo. (696 pages) strongly bound in cloth, IOj. 6<f. 

2. Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. New Edition. 

Crown Svo. (347 pages) strongly bound in cloth, 4*. 6^?. 

3. A Key to Arithmetic for Schools. (290 pages) strongly 

bound in cloth, Ss. 6d. 

4. Mechanics and Hydrostatics in their Principles and 

Application : containing numerous systematically arranged 
Examples, taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with 
special reference to the ordinary B.A. Examination. IPreparin^. 

BY G. HALE PUCKLE, M.A., 

Head Master of Windermere College. 

An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections, and Alge- 
braic Geometry ; with a numerous Collection of Easy 
Examples, progressively arranged. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged.^ Crown Svo. cloth, 7*. 6rf. 

** A better elementary hook on the Conie Sections and Analytical Geometry could 
not he put into the hands of the student^ and we have no doubt that it will 
command a wide circnlafion amongst all those teachers and instructors who can 
appreciate its merits as a class-book.^* — English JouR?fAL of Et>ucatiox. 
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BY J. C. SNOWBALL, M.A., 

Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 

1. The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

Greatly improved and enlarged. 

Ninth Edition, Crown 8vo. strongly bound in clotb, 7s. 6^. 

2. An Introduction to the Elements of Plane Trigono- 

metry* Designed for the use of Schools. Second Edition. 

8vo. 5*. 

3. The Cambridge Course of Elementary Mechanics 

and Hydrostatics. To which are added numerous Examples 
and Problems chiefly from the University Examination Papers, 
with Hints for their Solution. Fourth Edition. 

Crown 8vo. bound in cloth, 5^. 



By P. G. TAIT, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, and Professor 
of Mathematics in Queen's College, Belfast, and W. J. STEELE, 
Fellow of St. Peter's College. 

A Treatise on Dynamics, with numerous Examples. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 10*. Gd. 



BY S. PARKINSON, B.D., 

Fellow and Aautant Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

1. An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. For the use 

of the Junior Classes at the University, and the Higher Classes 
in Schools. With a copious Collection of Examples. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 9*. 6f/. 

2. A Treatise on Optics. Crown Svo. cloth, lo*. 6J. 



B7 J. B. PHEAR, M.A., 

Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Elementary Hydrostatics. With numerous Examples and 
Solutions. Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 5*. 6d. 



20 MATHEMATICAL CLASS-BOOKS, 

B7 I. TCDHUHTEB, MJL, 

Fellow andJuittunt Tutor of St. John's College^ CmmhrUst. 

1 . A Treatise on Algebra. For the use of Students in the 
UniTersities and in Schools. With numerous Examples. Seccnd 
Ediliun. Crown 8to. cloth, 7<. 6i/. 

2. A Treatise on Plane Trigonometry. For the use of 

Students in the UniTersities and in Schools. With numeions 
Examples. Crown $70. cloth. 5#. 

3. A Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry. For the use 

of Students in the Universities and in Schools. With numerous 
Examples. Crown Svo. cloth, 4f. 6<f. 

4. A Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate Geometry, 

as applied to the Straight Line and the CONIC SECTIONS. 
With numerous Examples. Second Edition, revised. 

Crown Sro. cloth, 10<. 6</. 

5. A Treatise on the Diflferential Calculus. With 

numerous Examples. Second Edition, revised. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, I0«. 6<f. 

6. A Treatise on the Integral Calculus, and its 

Applications. With numerous Examples. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6<f . 

7. A Treatise on Analytical Statics. With numerous 

Examples. Second Edition revised and enlarged. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 10*. ^d. 

8. Examples of Analytical Geometry of Three 

Dimensions. Crown 8vo. cloth, 44. 

BY W. P. WILSON, M.A., 

Profe$»orof Matkemalieg in the Universitf of Melbourne. 

A Treatise on Dynamics. 8vo. bds. 9#. 6</. 
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CLASSICAL. 

^Schyli Eumenides. The Greek Text, with English Notes, and 

an Introduction, containing an Analysis of C. 0. Miiller's Disser- 
tations. With an English Metrical Translation. By Bernard 
Drake, M.A., late Pellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

8vo. cloth, 7*. 6r/. 

Demosthenes on the Crown. The Greek Text, with English 

Notes. By Bernard Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. To which is prefixed ^SCHINES 
AGAINST CTESIPHON. With English Notes. Ecap. 8vo. 5*. 

Demosthenes on the Crown. Translated by J. P. Norris, 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and one of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3.v. 

" Admirably representing both the sense and style of the original?^ — ATnENiEUM . 

Thucydides, Book VI. The Greek Text, with English Notes : 
and a Map of Syracuse. By Percival Frost, jun. M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 7*. 6t/. 

Juvenal for Schools. With English Notes. By J. E. B. Mayor, 

M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge, 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 10*. 6^/. 

Sallust for Schools. With English Notes. By C. Merivale, 

B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge, &c 
Author of a "History of Rome," &c. Second Edition. 

Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 4*. 6^. 
The " Catilina" and the '' Jugurtha" may be had separately, price 2«. M. 

each, in cloth. 

A First Latin Construing Book. Compiled by Edward 

Thsihg, M.A., Head Master of the Koyal Grammar School, 
Uppingham, and formerly Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2«. 6(f, 



22 GREEK AND LATIN CL AS& BOOKS, 

B7 J. WRIGHT, M.A., 

0/ Trinity Collegtt Cambridge, Head Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. 

1. A Help to Latin Grammar. With Easy Exercises, both 

English and Latin, Questions, and Vocabulary. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, iiS. 6d. 

** This book aims at helping the learner to overstep the threshold difficulties of the 
Latin Grammar ; and never ioas there a better aid offered alike to teacher and 
scholar in that arduous pass. The style is at once familiar and strikingly 
simple and lucid; ani the explanations precisely hit the difficulties ^ and 
thoroughly explain them. It is exactly adapted for the instruction of children / 
and willy toe prophecy, be the means of making many a good Latin scholar. 
The children who are early disgusted by heaps of rules which they cannot 
understand is legion. It is a great detriment to good instruction, and Mr , 
Wright deserves our best thanks or removing it. No child of moderate capa- 
city can fail to understand his grammar^ the study of which ought to precede 
that of every other. It will also much facilitate the acquirement of English 
Grammar.*'' — ^English Jouakal oi Education. 

2. The Seven Kings of Rome. An easy Narrative, abridged 

from the Eirst Book of Livy, by the omission of difficult passages, 
in order to serve as a First Latin Construing-book, with Gram- 
matical Notes and Index. Second Edition. Ecap. 8vo. cloth, 3«. 

" The Notes are abundant, explicit, and full of such grammatical and other infor- 
mation as boys required — AiHEN-fiUii. 

3. A Vocabulary and Exercises on "The Seven 

Kings of Rome/* Ecap. 8vo. cloth, 2*. 6«r. 

*^"* The Vocabulary may he obtained bound vp with "The Seven 

Kings op Rome," price hs, 

4. Hellenica; or, a History of Greece in Greek, 

beginning with the Invasion of Xerxes ; as related by Diodonis 
and Thucydides. With Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Yocabulary, in order to serve as a Eirst Greek Construing-book. 
Second Edition. 12mo. cloth^ 3«. ^d. 

" The Notes are exactly of thai illustrative and suggestive nature which the 
student at the commencement of his course most stands in need of, and which 
the scholar, who is also an experienced teacher, alone can supply.** — Educa- 
tional Times. 

** A good plan well executed **-^^VJJa>un, 
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The Elements of Grammax taught in English. 

By Edward Thsing, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham School. 
A New Edition. 18mo. bound in cloth, 2«. 

The Child's Grammar. Being the substance of the above, 
with Examples for Practice. Adapted for Junior Classes. A 
New Edition. 18 mo. limp cloth. Is, 

" The book cannot be too strongly recommended or too widely circulated. Its 
price is small and its valve great."— ATHEJfMVSU, 

" We acknowledge with graiiiude the service he has rendered so practical and 
sensible. The author has successfully attempted to show how Urammar is to 
be taught. . . . The method of Mr. Thring's Grammar is the most rational we 
have seen ; and it is worked out with simplicity tprecisiont and completeness^^ — 

NONCONYOAMIST. 

B^ the same Author, 

School Songs. A Collection of Songs for Schools. With the 

Music arranged for Four Voices. Edited by Rev. E. Thbucg and 
H. Eiccius. Music size. ^8,M, 



CONTENTS. 



Good Night.— Giehel. 
Agnus Del 
Christmas Carol. 
Echoes of Uppingham. 
There is a Reaper, Death. 
Burial March of Dundee. — 

Aytoun. 
England's Heroes. 
IvRT. — Lord Macaulay. 
The Red Cross Knight. 
Charge of the Light Brigade. — 

Tenaiyaon, 
Mat Song. — Hdlty. 
The Rockingham Match. 
Farewell, Thou Noble Wood. 
Come, Follow Me. 
Ho, Ho, Ho f STtt.o and Roe. 



Let Me Never Choose. 

Cricket Song. 

With His Bow and Arrows. — 

Weber. 
Fives Sono^ 

Heigho, My Brave Gallants. 
There Lived a King in Rhine- 

LAND. 

Prince Eugenius. 

Dirge. 

The Good Comrade. 

We March to the Beat of thb 

Muffled Drum. 
The Uppingham Chorus. 
Lord, Have Mercy on Mb. 
The Two Hares. 
The Dreams of Childhood. 
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24 RELIGIOUS CLASS-BOOKS. 

BELIGIOUS. 

History of the Christian Church, from Gregory the 
Great to the Reformation (a.d. 590-1600). 

By the Venerable Charles Hardwjck, B.D., Arcbdeacon of 
Ely. Two Vols, crown Sto. cloth, 21 1. 

YoL I. HUtorr from Gregory the Great to the Excominiiiiication cf 

Luther. With Maps. 
Vol. II. History of the Reformation in the Church. 

Each Volnme may be had separately, price IOjl 6cI. 

History of the Book of Common Prayer : with a Rationale 

of its OflBces. By Frakcis Procter, M A^ Vicar of Wit ton, 
Norfolk, and late Fellow of St. Catherine's College. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown Sra doth, lOx. 6^. 

Notes for Lectures on Confirmation. With sniuble 

Prayers. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Head Master of Harrow 
School. Second Edition. Fcap. 8ro. ck>ih, 1«. 6^. 

St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. The Greek Text. 
with English Notes. By C. J. Vaughax, D.D., Head Master of 
Harrow ScbooL Sto. cloth, 7*. C*'. 

Tlie Catechiser*s Manual ; or. The Church Catechism 
Llustrated and Explained. By Arthur Raxsat, MJl., 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. ISmo. cloth, 3*. 6</. 

Hand-Book to Butler's Analosrv. With Notes. By c. A. 

SwAiXM)x, M.A., Principal of the Theological College and Pre- 
bendary of Chichester. Crown Svo. 1*. 6</. 

History of the Canon of the New Testament during 
the First Four Centuries. By Bkoou Foss Westcott, 

MA., late Fellow of Trinity Colle<;e, Cambridge. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 12*. 6rf. 

History of the Christian Church during the First 

Three Centuries, and the Reformation in £n<:land. By 
WiLUAM Siiipsox, M.A., of Queen's College, Cambridge. 

Fcp. Sto. cloth, 5«. 

Analysis of Foley's Evidences of Christianity, in the 

form of Question and Answer, with Examination Papers. By 
Charles H. Crosse, MA., of Caius College, Cambridge. 

ISmo. 3«. 6tf. 

a. CLAT* miSTEK. SaX&D STKKKr MILL. 
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